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OTHELLO 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


J. HK '^tory is taken from Cjntliio’s Novels. Pope. » 

I have not hitlicrto mot with any trausliftion of tin’s nov< 1 
(the bcveuth in the third dcoadj of ba dUrly a di/to as the 
ot Shaksj>ea''e; but nudoiibledly many of tlioso littlo pain- 
])hlets have perished between his iiino and ours. 

Tt is h"^lily probable that our nuihor met with the name 
of Othello in some bilj ^hat has o&capcd our rose<^ hes , 
as 1 likowisi' liud it in lioynold’s Getife Kevon^o against 
Adultery, standinr? in one of h’" \rguni(nts as iollow'j. 
‘N^ho inarri» - Othello, an old jrermau soldier." ^J’his 
lli'^tory (tilt' I ijhtli is prolessod to be an Jialkiu om 
Ileie u^o oceius tlie luinio of Ligo. 

Jt is likewise found, Dr. Farmer ob'^^rves, in * U.a 
History of iht lamous Eiiordanus Priaee of I>etnnn’k, 
with the striinoo Ad\cnt» of Jugo Prince of 

bl. !• lio. London, l<5t)5, * 

It may indo<‘d be urgeu Jial these ramos wTro adojitiul 
from ilictiA;jed;s before us : but 1 trust that every reader 
\vl o coiuersant witli the p('euliar fot 3 lo and method iiKwhicdi 
the work oj honest John Keynolds iscoinpo’od, wdlljufpiu 
liim of the slight(*st familiarity with tho scenes ot &nak- 
speare, ^ ^ 

This play was first entered at StationoFs Hall, Oet, 0, 
1621, by Thomas Walkoly. Stoovens. 

I have ftceii a French translation of Oyrftliio, by Gabriel 
Ohfc^)puys, Par. 1584. Thisi”. ndt a faitliiuPono; and I sus- 
Vp throagl)»tliis medium the work Cjimo into English. 

, f , Farmer. 

This tragedy Phavo ascribed to tho year 1604. See An 
Attempt to Ascertain tho Order of Shakspearo’s Plays, voV 
n. Malone. * 

TheJ mo of this play may bo ascertained |*rom the fob 
lowing circumstances : SeJ} mus tho Second formed hjs de- 
sign against Cyprus ind5G9, and took it iu^l57l, ’ Tbisv 
was the Qiily attempt tho Turks over made upon that 
iwlai^d after it came in^o tho hands of the Venotaius, (which ' 
wa' Wtli^ year 1473^ wherefore the tiny must iu 
^itn some part of.thaL interval, loam from • tho pUv 



II. 


PEEMLIMINAEY EEMAEKS, 


• thajt tliere was a junclion of the Tnrhi.^li i^eot at lUiodes, 
in order for tho invasion of C}'prus, that it first camo 
sailing towords Cyprus, then ^vcnt to Rhodes, there 
met another sqTiadrpn, and then resumed its way to, 
Cyprusr, These ar<f real historical facts which lia])peued 
when Mustapha, Belymus’s ^cifcral, attacked Cyprus in 
May, 1570, whicl^ therefore is the true period of this j^cr- 
formance. Se^ Kuolle^ Ilistory of the Truks, 838, 84G, 
8(37. ' • • i ’ Reed 

The first edition of this play, of which we have any cer^ 
tain knowledge, appear ed|as late as 1022, printed^y N. O. 
for Tlji^ias Walkely. The most material variations of this 
copy froin the first I ha\e pointed out at the bottom 
of the text, whe^ they have not already been mentioned in 
the notes. The minute verbal difFerences which are to be 
^ found in it, are so numerous, that to have specified thorn 
would only have fatigued the reader. It has been suppos- 
ed that there wa® another and an earlier edition in tho 
possession of Mr. Pope, but Mr. Malone has assigned the 
following roa&ons, in his copy o^marto 1222, for question- 
ing its existence? In Popc’s^PTt he gives the title of 
this j)lay (of which ho had only one cojiy) c^actlj^ as it 
stands here, e:tcopt that he has given no date ; from* which 
it has lycen supposed that there is another edition publisli- 
•cd by Thomas l^alkly, without a date, and not long after 
Shakspeare’s death. Perhaps the date was cut ofF from his 
copy. In seventy years no undated copy of this play has 
boon discovered, Tvhich makes me doubt whether it ever ex- 
isted. The quarto copies which had belonged to Pope, after- 
wards fell into tiie hands of Warburton, who put them 
into Mallet’s sate in 176fi ; iuiLI know not to whom tljey 
were sold. It they could be recovered, this point might te 
"ascertained. That Pipe’s cop^ had no da^e, appears from 
"iiis inferring from Walkly's preface, that tjre play was j)ub- 
lished soon after Shakspoare’s death : which he need not 
have done, ifi^his copy had tho date; but fP'have no 
doubt it was wanting merely by being cut off, which fre- 
quently happens in old plays.” Y^alkly’s prefaces as 
follow’. ^ % % 

“ Tho Stationer to thd Reader. 

' To set forth a booko without an tJpistle, were ^ike| to 
^the oWf English ^^roverbe, ‘ A blew coc\ without badges ILd 
the author*l>6ing dead, J thought good to .take that 



•pPvELIMINABY REMARKS. m. 

of worke upon me : To commenJ it, I will not : for .that* 
which i3 good, 1 hope every man will* commend, without 
intreaty : and I am the bolder, because the author’s name 
is sufficient to vent his worke. Thus leaving every one to 
the liberty* of judgment, I have ventured to print this 
play, aiir* leave it to the g&ierall censure. Yours, Thomas 
Walkly.” Boswell. 



PERSONS REPRESENTEl 


Duke of Venice. 

Bbabantio, a Senator.* 

Two otUcr Senators. 

GrAtiano, Brotbci;to Brabaiitio. 

Lodovico, Kinsman to Brabantio. 

Othello, the Moor. 

Cassio, his Liontonant; 

Iaoo, his Ancient. 

Rodebigo, a VcnetiaiiJJ:»entlcman. 

Mootano, Othello’s Predecessor in the Govoriaont ct 
Oyytruhl. 

, Clown, Servant to Othello. 

Herald. 

Desdemona, Hanfthtor to Brabantio, and Wife to^Othelh/. 
Emilia, Wife to lago. 

Bianca^ a Courtezan, Mistress to Cassio. 

Officers, Gciitlenien, Messeugoi’s, Musicians, bailors, At- 
tendants, &c. 

SCENE^ for tho first Act, in Venice ; during the rest 

of the play, at a ^ea-Port in Cyprus. 

1 Thougli llie rank which Montano hold in Cyprus caiuioi he 
exactly ascertaiuocj, from many circuiiislances, we aro sure he 
had not the po\vvis*wi 11 which Othello was subsequently invested 
Pei haps wo do fiot leceive ai!y of the Pci son a* Diamatis* to 
hhakspearc’s plays, as it was oiigiiially drawn up by hiraself. Those 
' •appendages are wanting^o all tli(‘ qiiartos, and a^ very rarely givdh 
m the folio. At tho end of this plity, however, tne following •enu- 
wioration of persons, occurs ' * 

The nantes of tho actors. — Othello, the Moor. — Brabantio, fatlier 
h- Desdemona. — Cassio, an honorable Lieutenant. — lago, *a Villainc. 
^ Koclorigo, a gullkl Gentleman — Duke of Venice. — Senators. — Mon- 
iano, (xovernoi or Cypius. — Gentiemon of Cypiiis. — Lodovfto, and 
Giatiano, <wo lujblo VoiietianK.**-Saylhrs — Clowne. — ^Desdemona, 
\j^ifo to OtlnMlo. — ilSinilia, Wife to laf^. — Bianca, a Curtezan.” 

Steevens. 



OTHELLO 

THE MOOR OF VENICE 


ACT I. SCENE h 

Venice, A street. 

j^7iter Eoderigo, a)id lago. 

Rod. Tush, never tell rae^, I take it much 
tinkindly. 

That thou, lago, — who hast had my purse. 

As if the strings were thine, — should’st, know of 
this. 

lago. ’S blood, but you will not hear ino^: — 
If ever I did dream of such a matter, abhor me. 
Rod. Thou told’st me, thou did'st liold him 
in thy hate, 

lago. Despise me, if I do not. Three greSt 
ones of the city, 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, 

Oft capp’d to him4; — and, by the faith of man, 

2, Tush, never thus the quarto, 1035^^ I« the 

folio the wprd tush is omitted. t ‘ SiSbevens, 

'Sblood, but jou will not, <S:c ] Thus the quarto : the 
folio suppre8«?es the oath« »Steevens, * 

4, Oft <0 Aiifi 5 — ] Thus* the quarto^ The folio 

reads, off-capped to him/ Steeveus. 

In support of the folio, Antony and Cleopatra may be /quoted ; 

“ I have ever held my cap off to thy fortunes^ ’’ 

^ This reading I once thought likely to be the {rue one^ 
But a more intimate knowledge of> the quarto copies ha^ cja * 
vinced me that they aught not \rithout very strong reason to 
he departed froiq^ Malone, 

1 
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OTHELLO. 


ACT I. 


I know my price, I am worth no worse a place ; 
But he, as, loving his own pride and purposes, 
Evades them, with a bombast circumstance^, 
Honibly stuffd with epithets of war ; 

And, in coriclusion*, nonsuits 
My meditators ; For* certese, says heu 
I have ahf'ady chosen my officer. 

And what was*h^? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician?, 

One Michael Cassio, a Florentines, 

A Fellow almosf damn’dt in' a fair wife ^ : 

, c ’ 

* First folio omits these three wonl.s. f Quiirto damhd. 
To is to salute by taking off the cap. It is still an aca- 
demick phrase. M. Mason. 

5 — a bombast circumstance,] Circumstance signifies cir- 
cumloeution. {So, in Greene’s Tu Quoqnc : 

“•You put ns to a needless labour, sir, 

“ To run and wind about for circumstance^ 

“ When the plain word, I thank you, would have 
serv’d.’’ Again, in Massinger’s Picture : 

“ And theiefore, without circumstance^ to the point, 

“ Instruct mo what 1 am/* 

Again, in Knollcs’s History of The Turks, p. 576: “-where- 
Tore I will not use many words to persuade you to continue in 
your fidelity and loyalty; neither long circumstance to encourage 
you to play the men.” Reed. 

6 — CeriesJ] i, e. Certainly, in truth. Obsolete. 
Bpenser, in the jPairJ Queen, b. iv^ e. ix : 

'‘*Ccrtes, her losse ought me to sorrow most.” Stcevens^ 
7. Th/sooih, a great arithmetician,] So, in Eomeo and 
Juliet, M^iciitio says«: “ — One that fights l>y the hook of ari- 
thmetick^** &teeveifk. 

lago, howe’er, means to represcait Cassio, not as a person 
whose arithmetick was one, two, ana the third in^our bosom,” 
but as a mau merely conversant wifli civil matters, and who 
knew yo more of a squadron than the number of men it con- 
tained. So afterwards he calls him this coiinl5<jr — oast&r* Malone 
8— ?i Florentine,] It appears from many n^ssages of t>'i| 
p4ay^ (rightly understood) tkift Cassio was a Florenune, anc 
lago a Venetian. Hanmer. ' 

9. A fellow edmosi danm'd in a fair Sir Thoma 
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TH^: MOOR OF VENICE. 

That nfiver set a squailron in the field. 

Nor the division of a battle knows 

’HjTnaii^ that the text must be corrupt, hcciiusf it 
appears from a following part of the play that Cassio was an 
unmajriod man. Mr. Stccvcns has clearly ^explained the 
words in a subsequent note : I have therefore no doubt 
that th(i text ivS .right ; and have nht thought it necessary to 
insert Mr. Tyrw'hitt's note, in which he proposij^l to rend — 
a fellow almost damn’d in a fair life^ Shakspearc, he con 
ceived, might allude to the judgment dentiunced in the gospel 
against those ^of whom all men speak well ** Malone, 

Mr, Tyrwhitt’s conjecture is ingenious, but can not be 
right for the ipalicious Higo would nev^r have given Uassio 
the highest commendation that words can convey, at the vejyr 
time that he wishes to depreciate him to Revicrigo ; though 
afterwards, in speaking to himself, ( Act v, sc, i. ) he gives 
him his just character, Mason. 

That Cassio was married^ is not sufficiently^ implied in the 
words, fdlow almost damn* d in a fair wife,*' since they 
mean, according to lago’s licentious manner of ^expressing 
himself, no more than a man ^venj near being married. ’ This 
seems to have been the case in respect of Cassio. — Act IV, 
scene I, lago, speaking to him of Bianca, says, — the erg 
goes^ that yov shall marry her, ' Cassio acknowledges that such 
a report had been faised, and adds, This is the monkeys own 
giving ont : she is persuaded I will marry her, nut of her own 
love and self-flattery, not out of my promise, lago then, hav- 
ing heard this report before, very naturally circulates it in 
his present conversation with Roderigo, If /Shakfipeare, how- 
ever, designed Bianca for a courtizan of Cyprus, ( where 
Cassio had not yet been, and had thci^fore never seen her, ) 
lago cannot be supposed to allude to the report concerning 
his marriage with her, and consequently this part my argu- 
ment mus^ fall to the ground, • • 

•.•Had Shakspeare, consistently mth lago’s character, meant 
to make him say that Cassio was actually in being 

married to tf handsome iioman, he W(Tuld have made him say 
it outright, and not haVe interposed the palliative almost^ 
Whereas what he says at present amounts to no more than 
that ( however near his marriage ) he is not yet completely 
dainnd, because he is not absolutely married. The sdcceeding 
parts of lago^s conversation sufficiently evince, that the p4)et 
thought no Liiudo of concepticni or expression too brutal for 
the chaiacter.* ^ f'teevens^ 
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ACTL 


More tliaii a spinster ; unless tbe .Iwokish- thco- 
Wherein the toge:l consuls^ can propose 

There is fto ground whatsoever for suppoMug that »Shak- 
speare designed* Bianca for a courtezan of Cyprus CaBsio, who 
was a Florentiao, and OtheHo^d lieutenant, sailed from Venice in 
a ship belonging to Verona, at the same tune with the Moor j 
and what difficulty is there in supposing that Bianca, whc», 
C«assio himself* infbrcns us, “ haunted him eveiy where,” took 
her passage in the same vessel with him or followed him after- 
wards ? Othello, we may suppose, with st»me of the Venetian 
troops, sailed in anotliev vessel ^ and Desdemona and lago 
cvobarkecl in a third. 

lago, after hp has been at Cyprus but one day, sf>caks of 
Bianca, ( Act iV^ sc, T. ) as one whom lie had long known : 
he must therefore ( if the poet be there correct ) have known 
her at Venice^ 

“ Now will I question Cassio of Bianca^ 

“ ,4 huswife y that, by selling her desires^ 

Buys herself bread and clothes : it is a e/vatwir, 

That dotes on Cassio j — as* tis the strumpet’s plague, 
To beguile many and be l)eguird by one.** Malone^ 

Ingenious as Mr. Tyrvvliitt’s conjecture may appear, it but 
ill acx^o^ds with the context^ lago is enumerating the divScpiali- 
fications of Cassio for his new appointment ; but surely his 
hhmg ivell spoken of by all men could not be one of them. 
It is evident from what follows that a report had prevailed at 
Venice of Cassio’s being soon to be married to the most 
fair Bianca.” Now as she was in Shakspearc’s language ‘‘ a 
customer,” it was with a view to such a connection that Jago 
called the new* lirMitfMiaut a fellow almost danind. ft may be 
gathered fivm various cireuinstaiiecs that an intercourse 
between Cassio* ami Bijinca had existed before they l^ft Venice, 
for Bianca is nut only well* known to lago at Cyprus, but 
upbraids Cassio* ( Act III, sc, IV. ) with having been absent 
a week from her, when hb had not beeli two days om the island^ 
Hence, and from what Cassio himself* relates, ( Act IV^ sc. i, ) 
“/ vjas the other day talking on the sea-bank with certain Vene- 
tians, and thither corn's the bauble ; by this hand she falls thus 
about mfneck — it may be presumed she had secretly follow 
e<thim to Cyprus : a conclnsii»n not only necessary to explain 
the passage in question, but to«preserve the consistency of the 
fable at large.-- The sea^bank on which Cassio^ was conversing 
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As magterly as ho: mere prattle, without practice, 3 
Is all his soldiership. But, he, sir, had the elec 
tioii : • 

witb coitam Veiiotiau^, was at Voriicc ; foiH ]ji(3‘ had iiovor 
till tlfe day before been at Cyprus : he spe'eiBes those with 
whom he conversed as because he .was himself* a 

Florentine ; and he mentions the lieh.iviour of Bianca in their 
presence, as tending to corroborate the reports 4ic had spread 
that he \^as soon to marry her. , ^ Utmley. 

I think, as I have already mentioned," that* Biam'a was a 
Venetian cointezan : but the sea-lank of which Cas^io s]»('aks, 
may have been the shore of C} priis. In several other instances 
beside this, oii> poet appears not to liave recollecteii that the 
persons of his play had only bi^en one day at Cyprus I am, 
aware, howevt'r, that this circumstance maybe urged with 
equal force against the concluding part of my own proceeding 
note ; and the t(*rm sea bank ccitainly adds support to what 
Mi\ Henley has suggested, being the very teim used by Lew- 
kenor, iii his account of the Lito m ajgior pf Venice » See p 236, 
8. Malone, • 

Thus far our comunMitavies on this obscure passage ar e arr- 
anged as they stand in the very succinct edition of Mr, Malone, 
Yet I can not prevail on myself, in further imitation of him, to 
supress the note, of my late friend Mr. Tyrwhitt, a note that 
seems to be ’treated with civilities that degrade its value, and 
with a neglect that few of its author^s opinions have deserved^ 
My inability to offer such a defence of his present one, as he 
himself could undoubtedly have supplied, is no reason why it 
fihould be prevented from exerting its own proper influence on 
the reader. Bteevens. 

The poet has used the same mode of expression in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Act Sc, I, : 

O niy Antyiio, I do know of those 
Who therefore only ar(*r<‘pnted wise, 

“ For saying nothing ; who, Tm ver^ sure, 

‘i If they should speak, would ahnost damn those ears, 
Which, heaping them, would call tJioir brothers 
fools.” 

And there the allusion is evident to the gospel judgment a- 
gainst those, who calls their brothers foolss, I am tWerefore in- 
clined to believe that the trui? reading Iicrc is : 

** A fellow almost damn’d in a fair life ; * 
and that Shakspeare alludes to the judguicut denuunced iu the 
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ACTL 


And I, — of Avhom his eyes had seen the proof, 

At lihodes, at Cyprus ; and on other grounds 
’ Christian ansi heathen, — must be bc-lee’d and cal- 
m’d4 

By debitor ayd* Creditor, this Counter caster 

gospi*! aguinst tljose of whorti all men speaL well.^ 

The character of Cassio is certainly such, as would bn very 
likely to draw upon him all the peril of thin denunciation, liter- 
ally understood.' Wejl-bread, easy sociable, good natured • 
with abilities enough to make him agreeable and useful ^ hut. not 
sufficient to excite the envy of l]is*^quaTA, or to alarm the jea-" 
lousy of his superiors# It may observed too, that Shak- 
Rpeare has thought it proper, to make lago, in several other 
passages, bear his testimony to the amiable qualities of his rival 
In Act V. Sc^ I. he speaks thus of him ; 

** — If Cassio do remain, 

lie hath a daily heuty in Ms life, 

That makes me ugly.** 

I will oul^ add, that, how'ever hard or far-fetched this allti- 
Bion (whether Rhakspoarn’s or only mine) may seem to be, Arch- 
bisop Sheldon had exactly the same conceit, when he made that 
singular compliment, as the wTiter calls it^ (Biograph. Britarr, 
Art. Temple.) to a nephew of Sir William Temple, that “he had 
the curse of the gospel, because all men spoke well of him.” 

Tyrwhitt. 

^hat Mr Tyiwhit has given us Shakspeare’s genuine word 
and meaning I have not the least doubt. Bianca is evidently a 
courtezan of Cyprus, and Csssio, of course, not yet acquainted 
with her. But even admitting that she might have followed him 
thither, and got comfortably settled in a *‘house** still, I thin 
the improbability of his having any intention to marry her is 
too gross foj /;onsidcration. What, the gallant Cassio, the 
friend and jfavorite of l^is general to m^ry a “customer *’ a 
“ 6tchew,*’ a “ huswife who 1^ selling hor desires buy*s herseff't. 
bread and clothes «!“ lago, in<leed, pretends that she bad gi- 
ven out such a report, but it is merely with a view to make Cas- 
sio laugh the louder^ There can be no reason for his practising 
any similar imposition upon Roderigo, Ritson. 

1 — ^thdbrick, ] Theorick, for theor-y. So, in The Proceedings 
a gainst Gw-ruet on the Powder — Plot : “ — as much deceived 
in tJieoricke of trust, as the lay disciples were in the 
Practicke of conspiracic/’ » 

. Steevons. 
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He, in good time, must his lieutenant he. 

And I, (god bless the mark 1 ) his Moor-ship’s ® . 
ancient. * 

Rod. By heaven, I rather would ^ have been 
• his hangman. * • 

lago. But there’s ne semedy, ’ tis the cur'fee 
of service ; , 

Preferment goes by letter®, and a^ection. 

This was the common language of Shakspeare’s time, 8ee 
All’s well that Ends well. Act IV. Sc. III. Malone, 

2 — Vherein the toged consuls — j Gofisuis, for counsellors, 

Warburton. 

Sir Thomas Hanmar reads, council, Mr Theobald would 
have us read counsellors. Venice was originally governed by 
consuls : and Consuls seems to have been commonly used 
for counsellors, as afterwards in this play. In Albion’s Triumph, 
a Masque, 1631, the emperor Albanact is said to be atten- 
ded by, fourteen consuls.*' Again : the habits of the 

consuls were after the same manner,” Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
and Matthew Paris after him, call both dukes and earls, consuls, 

Steevens. 

3 More than a spinster ; unless the bookish theorick, 
Whej*ein the toged consuls can propose 
As masterly as he : mere prattle without practice,] 
This play has many redundant lines, like the first and third 
of the foregoing. I can not help regarding the words dis- 
tinguished by small Capitals, as interpolations. In the opening 
Scene of king Henry V^ Sliakspeara thought it unnecessary 
to join an epithet to iheorick / and if the monosyllables — as he^ 
were omitted, would lago’s meaning halt foa want of them ? 

, Steevens. 

4TVc lee side ofV ship is that on yrhich the wind blows. To 
flee, or to be lee* ma\ mean, to •fall to leward or to lose the 
advantage of the wind* - 

The reading of file text is that of the folio. I doubt 
whether there be any srtch sea-phrase as to be lec ; and suspect 
the word be was inadvertently repeated by the compositor of 
the folio. • 

Mr. steevens has explained the w<^rd becalm'd,* but where 
is it found in the text ? Malone, 

5 — this connter — caster \ ) It was anciently the 'practice 
to reckon sums with counters. To this Shakspeare alludes 
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Not ljy tlio old gradation i, where each second 
Stood heir to the first. Now, sir, be ’judge yourself. 
Whether T in any ju.st term am affin'd 2 
To love the Moor. 

Kod. 1 would not follow him then, 
lago. 0, sir contention ; 

I follow lain to serve rny turn uj)on him : 

We can not all be masters, nor all master.?. 

Can not be truly rfollowed. You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 

That, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, 
For nought but provender and, when he's old, 
cashier’d 3 ; 

again in Act V/’’ — it sums up thousands in a trice : 

you have no true debitor and creditor, but it ; of what^s past, 
is, and to ccwne, the discharge* Your n(3ck, sir, is ])en, book 
and concurs Again, in Acolastus, a comedy, 1540 : 

1 wyl cast iny counters^ or with counters make all my recken- 
ynges, Steevons^ 

So, ill The Tale : — fifteen hundred shorn, — i\hat 

comes the wool to ? — I can not do’t without comitef's " Malone. 

7 bless the mark 1 ] Kelly, in his comments on Scots 
proverbs, al).scrv(3s, that the Scots, when they compare person 
to person, use this exclamation^ Steevens. 

S — his Moorbhip’s— ] The first quarto reads liis worship’s 
^ Steevens, 

9-% lctte7 \ — ]by from powerful frends. 

/ Johnson^ 

1— Not Sy'tho old gradation , — ^ old ^adation^ is gi'adation 
established % ancient practice Johnsoy 

2 — whetner I in any jtbsi am amn’d {assind ) — J Tjjg 
meaning is,, ‘Do I stand m'tjitn any BUch^mTZj? of propmquity, 
relation to the Moor, as that it is my duty to love hun 

Johnson^ 

3 Foi^ nought but provender ; and, when he’s old, cash- 
ier’d •] syreJy, this line was originally shorter. TYo might 
safely read — 

• For nought but provender , when old, cashier’d.” 

Steevens 
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Whip me such .honest knaves * : Others there are, 
Who, trimin’d in forms and visages of ^uty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves ; 
And, throwing hut shows of se^ice on their 
* lords, ’ « 

Do well thrive by them, and, when they have 
lin’d their coats, •* 

Do themselves homage ; these fejlows have some 
soul ; 

And such a one do I profess myselt 
For, sir^, ' * 

It is as sure as you arc Roderigo, 

Were I the Moor, I would not be lago ; 

In following him, I follow but myself ; 

Heaven is my Judge, not I for love and duty. 

But seeming so, for ray peculiar -end : 

For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern®, ’tis not long after 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at7 : I am not what I am. 

4 — honest naves :) Knave is here for servanty but with a 
sly mixture of contempt^ Joliiison^ 

5 For, sir, ) These words^ which are found in all the 
iinciont copies, are omitted by Mr, Pojtfe, and most of our mod 
ern editors. v ^5tee>ens. 

G In comijlimcni extern, ] Tn that which I mi tpiily for au 
outwfttd §hew of civil?^, Johnson. 

• S<'>, in sir d’av taint's A\ho%ine^ 1G20 : 

<< that i» si^ht esetern 

• A patriarch seems ” * Steevens. 

7 For daws, ] The first t|uarto rcarU, — for doves — 

IStccvens^ 

I have adhered to the original copy, because I suspect Shak- 
spoarc had in his thoughts a passage in Lyly\s Eufihues and 
his England, IJ80, As all coynes are not good that 
the imag(» of Ca\sar, nor M gold that is corned wTui 
the Liiiges sty.iupe, so all is not truth that beareth tb.# 

2 
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Rod. What a full fortune docs the thick-lips 
owe®, 

If he can carry’t thus ! 

lago. •Call up her father, 

Bouse him :* make after him, poison liis dcHjrht, 
Proclaim him in the streets ; incense Iier kinsmen. 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell. 

Plague him with flies : though that his joy bo 
W 

ifliew of p^odlinesse, iK^r all friends that bear a faire face If 
tlioii pretend such love to Eiiphiies, carry Ihy heart on (he ‘ 
hackc of thy liand^ and thy tongue in thy paliirc% that 1 may 
^oo what is in thy mind, and then with thy finger' clasjw thy 
mouth. — I can better take a blister of a nettle, than a pricko 
of a rose ; more willing that a raven should peck out nunc 
oyob, than a tmdle perk at them.” Malone. 

1 road with the folio, lago certainly means to say, he would 
expose his ficart as a prey to the most worthless t>f birds^ i. 

which arc treated with universal contempt. Our author 
would scarcely have degraded the amiuhlc tribe of doves to 
such an office ; uor is the mention of them at all suiiuMc to 
the liarsli turn of lago’s Speech^ J^tcevens, • 

The poci^ according to the reading of the fpiarbi, meant to 
sa> that not only birds of prey, but gentle and timid doves, 
might peck at him with safety^ Malone. 

8 What a full fortune does the thickdips owe.) Pull fortune 
is, I believe, a complete piece of good fortune, as in another 
scone of this play a fuel soldier is put for a complete soldier. ISo. 
ill Cynibeliney 

“ .Oiu* pleasure his fidl fortune doth confine. ^ 

Again, HU Chapman's versions of the '‘li'ourtlii Ihjole of Hom- 
er’s Odyssey, we have — 

“ Jove 7lid not only his full^ ite adorn, 
when he was wedded^ ” 

To mve, is in ancient language^ to oivn, to possess. Steevens^ 
fcJo, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

II (,i the imperious show 

Of the fnll fortund Cfesar — 

Jill! is used by (diaucer in the same sense in his Troilus, b^l. 

‘ Siifficetli this, my fidl friend Pandarc, 

That I have sahl — Malone 
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Yet throw such change3*of vexation on’t. 

As it may lose some colour. , 

Rod. Here is her father’s house ; I’ll call 
• aloud. 

Iwjo Do ;’\vith like timorous accent, and dira 

yeu. 

As when, by night and negligence, the lire 
Is spied ill populous cities®. . • 

Rod. What ho ! Brabantio ! signior Brabantio, 
ho ! ^ 

lago. Awake ! what, ho ! Br^antio ! thieves ! 
thieves ! thieves ! 

Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags! 
Thieves ! thieves ! 

BaABANTio, above, at a window. 

Bra. What is the reason of this terrible sum- 
mons ? 

What is the matter there ? 

Rod. Signior, is all your family within ? 

Togo. ^Are. your doors lock’d 

* First folio, chances, • 

9 ^5 hy night and negligence, the fire 

Is siiied in populous ciUes^ The particle is used equivocal- 
ly : the same liberty is taken by writers more correct : 

“ The wonderful creature ! a \foman of reiison ! 

Never grave out of pride, gay out of reason.” 

. ^Johnson 

By, night and Negligence " means daring tlie time of 
4iight and negligence. \ * M. Mason, 

The meaning, as MrJ Edwards has ohscr^'cfU, is, ^ not that 
iho tire wal spied by negligence, but lihe tirc^ which came by 
night and negligence, wa% spied. — and this double meaning to the 
same word is common to Shakspearo with all other writers, 
especially where the word is so familiar a one as this is in qlies 
tion. Ovid seems even to have thought it a beauty Instead of 
a defect.’’ Malone. 

1 Are your doors lock’d ?J The first quarto reads- 
Ate^all doors lock’d? Steevens, 
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Bra. Why ’ -wherefore ask you this T 
lago. ’^Zotimls, s-ir, you arc robb'd ; for shame, 
])iit on your gown ; 

Your heart.i3 bursts, you have lost half your sout i 
Jlven now, Aow, very now, an old black ram * 

Is tupping your whitd ewe®. Arise, arise ; 

Awake the* snorting citizens with the bell. 

Or else the .dewil Avill make a grandsire of you : 
Arise, I say. ' 

Bra. What, Jiavo you lost your wits ? 

Bod. Most reverend signior, do yon know my 
voice ? 

Bra. Not I, What are you ? 

Bod. My itame is — Koderigo. 

Bra. The worse* welcome : 

I have cljarg’d thee, not to haunt about my doors : 
In honest plainness thou hast heard mo say. 

My daughter is not for thee ; and now, in mad 
ness. 


. 2 — is burst] e. broken^ r>urst for broke is used in our 
author’s King Jlcury IV. Part II : — and then he burst his 
head for croudiiig among the marshars men.’' 

SteoTens 


SOy in The Tsmiing of the Shrew vol v. p. ;jr)2- 
you will not pay for the glasses you have burst ? ’’ 
3— Tu{^j)i»tg your white ewe ) In the north of England a 
ram is a 

Malone.* 

I had made ilia same observation fin the third Act of this 
play, Scene iii^ ‘ ^ fc^teevens^ 


** — Your white ewe/’ It appetirs from a passage in 
Pecker’s O per sc O. 4 to 1612, that this was a term in tlie cant 
language* used by vagabonds : *• As the men have nieke names, 
so likevAse have the women : for some of them arc called 
tW white ewe, the lambe,’* 4a — 


* — Fiibt folio ivorser. 


Steevens. 
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Being full of supper, and distempering draughts*. 
Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come 
To start my quiet. ’ 

• Bod. Sir, sir, sir, sir, — 

•Bra. Bui thou must needs be sure. 

My spirit*, and my place, have in them poorer ’ 
To make this bitter to thee. , 

Bod. Patience, good sir. 

Bra. What tell’st thou me of .robbing ? this 
is Venice ; 

My house is not a grange®. * 

Rod. Most grave Brabantio, 

In simple and pure soul I come to you. 

Ja(/o. 'Zoundsf, sir, you are one of those, 
that will not serve God, if the devil bid you. Be- 
cause wo come to do you service, you think wo 
arc ruffians : You’ll have your 'daughter cover’d 
with a Barbar y horse ! you’l l have your nephews 

4— l)i8touiiM)iing dranj'hts, ) To” stem pci ed imh 
liquor, was in 8hakspear(‘ s ago, the jihnisc for intoxication. 
]n Hamlet ^the King is buid to bo “ marvellous dUtem'pered 
with wine. Malone^ 

* First folio, spirits : ^ Fiist folio omits ^Zounds * 

See Henry. V Act II. Sc Steevens^ 

this is Venice : 

5, My house is not a Grange ] That is “ you are in a 
jiojmlous City, not in a lone house, where a robbery might 
easily bo committed^” Grange is strictly and properly the 
farm of a njonastcry, where the religious reyosited their 
corn. Grangia Lat.-^N — from Granum. Butin Lincolnshire, and 
other northern Vountics, tfioy call every lone house 
or farm which stands tylitary, a Grange. T* Warton, 

So, inj>T. Heywood^ English Traveller. 1633 : 

to absent himself from homc^ 

“ And make his father’s house but as a grange V* 
Agaiu, in Haniers complaint of Itosamoud ITiOQ*: • 

“ soon was I train’d from Court * 

To a Solitaj’y grange^'* 

Again in Measure for Measure: — ‘‘at the moated grattyf 
resides this dejected Mariana,” Steevciis. 

, / V V 
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neigh to youG : you'll have coursers for cousins, 
and genncts for germans^. 

Bra. "What profane wretch art thouS ? 

6 — ^your nephews neigh to you : ) Nephew, in this instanci, 
has tlie power •of the Latin word Nepos, tand sigiiifiA a 
grandson, or any lineal descendant however remote. So. A. of 
Wyntown, in his Cronykil, B. VIII. ch^ III. V*. 110: 

“ liyr bwnc may be called newn : 

This is of^that word the wertu 
Thus, also, in Spencer : 

“ And all the sons of these five brethern reign’d.'^ 

By due suqccss, and all th^ir nephews late, 

“ Even thrice eleven debcents the crown obtain’d ” 
Again, in Chapman’s version of the Odyssey, b. xiv^ Laertes 
says of Telemachus his grandson : 

— -—to behold my son, 

** And nephew close in such contention. *’ 

Sir W. Dugdalc very often employs the word in this sense : 
and without it, it would not be very easy to show how Braban- 
tio could have nephews by the marriage of his danqhter. Bon 
Johnson likewise uses it with the same meaning The alletcra- 
tion in this passage caused Shakspeare to have recourse to it. 

Steevens 

See Bichard iii. Act iv. sc, Malone, * 

In Junius’s Nomenclature by Higgins 1585, nepos has no 
otho** cx])lanation than nephew^ e filio filiave natos . 

The word grandson never occurs in Shakspearc. Boswell, 

7 — Gennets for Germans ) A jennet is a Spanish horse. 

So, in Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece. 1630 : 

. — there stays within my tent 
A winged ' Stcevens 

8 What jirofane wretch art thou ? ) That is, vjhaf wretch 
of gross an(f licentious language ? I^ th*at sense Shakspeare 
often uses the word Johnson, / * * 

It is so used by other writers jpf the same age ; 

How far off dw^?lls the hoirec-surgeon ? ^ 

<< , — — You arc a profane fellow, i’faith^** 

Again, in Ben Johnson’s Tale of a Tub : 

B^ the sly Justice and his clerk profane,^* 
JamoHMoweli in a dialogue prefixed to his edition of Cot- 
grave’s Dictionary, in 1673, has ,thc following Sentence : 

/ ** J^aimerois mieux estre trop ccremonieux, quo trop profane 

^hich he thus also anglicises— 1 had rather be too 
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logo. I am one) sir, that comes* to tell yon, 
your daughter and the Moor are now malting the 
beast with two backs®. 

• lira. Thou art a villain. 

*Iago. , You are — a senator. 

Bra. This thou shalt answer ; I' know thee, 
Hoderigo. . 

Bod. Sir, I will answer anytlung. But I be- 
seech you, * • 

[If’t be your pleasurei, and most wise consent, 

(As partly, I find, it is,) that youV fair daughter, 
At this odd-even and dull watch o' the night-. 
Transported — with no worse nor better gtiard. 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier, — 
I'o the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor, — 


et'iomomuuhj lliaii tou prophane, Bteevens. 

* First folio, come^ » 

0 — Your ilanglitor nncl the Moor are now making tlm 
Heast with two Backs) — This is an ancient proverbial expression 
in the French language, whence Shaksjiearc probably borrwedit ; 
for in the Bictionnaire des Proverbes francoises, par G. 1>^ 13. 
Brnssclls, 17*10, 1^ 1 find the following article : Faire la 

htie a devx pour dire faire I’amour.*' Percy^ 

In the Dictioimairc Comique, par le Boiix, 1750, tliis 
phrase is more particularly explained under the article Betc : 
“ /aire la lete a duex dos, — Manierc do parler qui signifie etre 
couche avec line femme ; faire le deduit/’ — ‘‘ Et faisoient 
tons deux souvent ensemble la heie a (leux dos joyeusement." 
Rabelais liv, i. There was a translation of Rabelais published 
in the time of Shakspeare^ • ! Malone. 

^1 ( irt be youi^»h*asure, ^*c^) The lines *^rinted in 

crotchets are not in |he first edition, but in the folio of 
1023^ Johnson. / ^ 

2. Af this odd-even and dull w’atch o’the night, ) The 
even of night is midnight^ the time when night is divided into 
even parts. Johnson. 


Odd is here ambiguously used, as it signifies s^ange, un- 
couth^ or unwonted ; and as it is opposed to even^ 

But this expression, howevtj? explained, is very harsh. * 

Steevens. 

This odd'even is simply tl]c interval between tivelve at nightV 
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If this be knoM^ to you> and your allowances, 

Wc then h|ive done you bold and saucy wrongs ; 
But, if you know not this, ray manners tell lue, 

AVe have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 
That, from the sense of all civility 4 ,. 

1 thus would play aufl. trifle with yotp' reverence : 

und one in tlier mofning^ Henley^ 

By this singiiliir expression, — Bus odd-evm of the iu\diV 
our poet appears to have meant, that it was just approiiching 
to, or just past, that^t was douhtful .whether at Biai uiomont it 
fltood at the point of midnight, or at some oth(*r less etpial 
division of the twenty-four-hours ; Avhich a few minutes either 
i>efore or after midnight would bc^ So, in Macbeth. 

« — WliJit is the night f 

liUdy Almost at odds with nwminq^ which is 
which y 

Shakspaar was probably thinking of his boyish school play, 
odd or even, Malone, 

Surely, " almost at odds witli morning ” signifies, almost 
tniering %nio conflict with it. Thus, in Timon of Athens : 

^ ’Tis honour, Avith most lands to be at odds — ” 

In King Henry vi, part iiL wo find an idea similar to that in 
Macbeth : 

“ like the morning^s imr, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light/’ 

Bteeveiis. 

Air. {?iecA"cn’s explanation perfectly agrees with mine, ex- 
cept that he has taken no notice of the close of my quotation 
fiom Alachelh, which is which, produced for the purpose of 
ountirnnngfAvhat I had said of the time being doubtful, 

, Malone. 

—umlyowY^allowancc,'] \ e. don/ wdth your apiyrobaUdn* 

8o, in Troilus and Crpssida : \ 

A stirring dwarf we do allowance giA^c 
Before a sleeping giant,” 

* Again, in King Lear : 

<<- If’yonr sweet sway 

Allow obedience.” Malone. 

4 . That, FROM the sense of* all civility,) That is in oppossi- 
iion to, or departing from, the sense of * all civility. Ho. in 
Twelftji Night. 
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Your dau^^hter, — if j ou have not given her leave, — 
I say again, hath made a gross revolt; , 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes^ 

In an extravagant* and wheeling strangerc, 

Of here and every where : Straight 'satisfy yom* 
self:J 

If she be in her chamber, or your house* 

J^ct loose on me the justice of the. state 
For thus deluding you^. 

Bra. Strike on the tinder, hp 1 
Give me a taper; — call up all my people : — 

This accident is not unlike my dream ; • 

Belief of it oppresses me already ; — 

Light, I say ! light ! [Exit, from ahoce. 

Ia<jo. Farewell ; for I must leave you : 

‘‘ 13 lit this \% from uiy comimbsioii — 

Again this i^ from my business/’ ]VI:iloiu\ 

5 In an extravagant — ) Extravagant is boro used in 
its Latin signification, for wandering. Thus, in Hamlet : 

The extravagant, and erring spirit — Stcevoiis. 

This use of the word is not peculiar to Sliakbpoarc. It is 
found in Sir Henry Wotton’s Paralell, d'c, *“ These U\o 
accidents precisely truo^ and known to few, I have reported as 
not altogether extravagant from my purpose.” Malone. 

6 T}U”f? duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 

In an extravagant and wheeling strajiger, ) Thus the old 
copies, for which the modern editors, following Mr. Pope, have 
feubsti tilted — To an extravagant, &c^ In King Lcai\ we find — 
And hold our live^i In mercy ; (-not at mcrcy^j) in The 
"Venter’s Talc — “ he wis tom to jweccs with a bear,” not “by a 
Tear ; ” and in Ilamlet'.l • 

“ To Jet this cartker of our nature come 
“ In further evil.’* 

So, in the next scene, we have — In your p^art/' not 

on your part/’ We might substitute modern for 

ancient phraseology in all those passage with as much propriety 
as in the present. Malone^ 

7 For thus deluding you;] The first quarto read^^ 
For thw delusion. Stcevens 
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]t seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, 

To be prodne’ds (as, if I stay, I shall,) 

Against the Moor : For, I do know, the state^ — 

1 lowever this may gall him with some cheeko, — ' 
Cannot with'safety cast himi ; for he’s embark’d 
With snch Ibnd reasofi to the Cyprus’. wars. 

(Which even now stand-in act,) that, for their souls. 
Another of hisTathom they have none, 

To lead their business : in whicli regard, 

Thougli I do hate him as I do hell pains, 

A'et, for necessitj'’ of present life, 

1 must shew out a flag and sign of love. 

Which is indeed hut sign. That you shall surely 
find him, 

Ijcad to the Sagiltary2 the raised search ; 

And there will 1 be with him. So, farowidl. \E.nt. 

Enter, below, Ba.vnANTio, and Sercanis 
with torches. 

Bra. It is too true an evil : gone she is ; 

And what’s to come of my despised titne-\ 

Is nought but bitterness. — ^Now, Koderi’go, 

8 To 1)0 produc'd — ] The folio roadf>, — jH-uducfeil^ 

9 — St.rnp cliccky] Some rel)ii]v(\ Joliiison^ 

1 — ^'ast liitti That is, ffiamiHS him; rojirt Itiiii. We 

still bay, a ctst coat, and a cast serving -msiii. tioimson. 

* ( )iil stands 

HjigiUarV' 

read'), — the sLvjittur — ^ 1 ha^i'e chosen Ijie lUiclippod reading. 

• / Steeveiis^ 

3 i\nd what’s to edme of my despised timo,;J Despised 
time, is inve of no value ; tmio in 'whvh — 

Tlitn’o’s mdJiing serious iu morality, 

*** Tlie wine «)f life is drawn, and the mere dregs 
• Ai(* lolt this vault to brag of." Macbeth, Johnson^ 
Again, in iioineo and Juliet ; 

“ expire the term 

01 a despised life clos’d in my breast. 
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Where didst thou see her ? — 0, unhappy g'irl ! — 
With the Moor, sa)'’st thou f — Who youlJ be a 
lather ? — 

IJtpw didst thou know 'twas she ? — Q, thou dc- 
• coiv st Dio * , 

Past thoiighU ! — What said she to 'you? — Get 
more tapers ; . 

Puiise all iny kindred. — Are they maryied, think 
you ? * ‘ 

Pruly, I think, they arc. 
lira. 0 heaven i* — How got she out ! — 0 trea- 
son of the blood ! 

Fathers, from hence trust not your daughters' 
minds 

liy what you sec them act. — Is there not charins'*, 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May bo abus’d*^? Have you not read, Eodterigo, 

Of some such thing ? 

Aa tlio (lU'itiitioii 111 tli(' jiroct'odiug note belongs to our steady 
lnora,ll^t, Dr. Johu'joii, it could nut have been more unchariicter- 
isticiilly viti.di'd than by the compositor, in Mr. Malone's 
edition, ( 17H0 ) nlicrc it iipjioais thus : , 

“ There's nothing serious in moraittif” Steevens. 

‘‘ Voiiiixin pctiinus(pi<! diiniusque Vicissim ” Eoswcll 
4— (■), ihoii dcceiv’st me Past thought I ) Thus the qunrto, 
1C22. The lolio, i()2;j, iind the quartos, IC30 and 1655 read : 

*■ (), she deceives me 

“ Past thought ! -* , 

I have chosen the npostrophe to his .ibsent daughter, as 
tlifi most* spiuted of tlic two readings. Steevens, 

* 5 —Are there not charms. ) Thus the second folio. The 

first, and t^u quarto, migraramatiealJy road , — Is there not, (S-e. 
Ml. M.iloiic follows thtt oldest copies, and observes that 
the words — Is there not cliarms, &c, mean— —Is theie not 
such a lltini) ns cliarms ? 8tecvcns^ » 

() I5y winch the property of youth and maidhiiod May 
be Aiirs’i) ■?] By which the faculties of n young virgin may be 
iiilatiiatcd, and made subject illusions and false ima^T 
nation : 
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]]<x} Yos, sir ; I liavc, indeed* 

Bra. Villi 111) my bnitlicr — O', thatfyou had 
had her ! — 

Some one way, some another — Do yon know 
^Vhere we iilay al'prehcnd her and the Moor "> 

Rod. I think, I'caii discover him ; if you 
I'leasc 

To get good guard, and go along with mo. 

Bra. TraV you, lead on'^. At every house Til 
call; 

I may command at most ; — Get weapons, ho ; 

And raise some special oliicers of night» — 

On, good Roderigo ; — I'll deserve your pains. 

\^Exe\int. 


* Quarto, I liavr, Sh\ + Fivht folio, would, 

<< — - — >vic‘kcd dreams tthuse^ 

The ctirtaiiiod slsep.’' Madx-tb^ Johnson, 

and maidlwod The quartos lead — and 

manhood^ Hteoveus. 

7 Pray yon, lead on, ) The first quaito' reads, — Pray lead 
•>ne on. Steeveri.s. 

8 — of ^sight^ ) Thus the oiigiiial quarto, 1(522 ; for which 
the editor of the folio snhstitnted — officers of mlijht j a reading 
which all the modern editors have adoj^ted^ I have more than 
once had occasion to ^remark that the quarto readings were 
sonicliirif’s changed by the editor of the folio ^ from ignorance 
of oiir poetjs phraseology or meaning 

J have ‘iio doubt that >Sbak^[)eare, before be wrote thU play 
read The Commonwealth and Government ot Venire, • tran si. 'jjfed 
from tlie Italiaii^by Lewis Lewkenor, . and piiiitcd m quarto*, 
1590, a book pro li xod tot which we find a copy oj verses by 
Spencer. This treatise furnished our ^loet with the knowledge 
of those of night, whom Brabantio hero desires to bo 

called (']»his as-.ihtanco, 

“ the greater expedition thereof, of these kinds of 
judgcmont«, tlie heads or chicftaiues of the officers hy night do 
^MJlaiue the authority of wliicij the advocators are deprived, 
J These officers of the ni^ht are six, and six likewise are those 
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SCENE II. 

The same. Another street. • 

Enter Othello, lago, a7id Attendants. 

fago. Though iu the trade of war I have 
slain men, • • 

Yet do I hol(i it very stuff o’ the consciences 

mcaiiii otlitiors, that have only power to cor^C(?t base vagabonds 
and triiling offences. 

“ Those that do execute this office arc called heades of the 
tribes of the city, because, out of every tribe, ( for the city is 
divided into six tribes, ) there is elected an offiGor of the nighty 
and a head of the tribe^ — The duty of eythcr of these officers 
is to keepe a watch every other night by turn, witliin their 
tribes ; and, now the one, and then the other, to make rounds 
about his quarter, till the dawning of the day, being always 
guarded and attended on with weaponed oflicervS and Serjeants, 
and to see that there be not any disordm-Hhuie in the darkness 
of the night, wdiich always oniboldciictb nnui In naughtiues.^c ; 
and that there bo not any hnll^c^ broken up, nor then uoi 
rogues lurking in corners ith intent to <lo violence.” ConimoU' 
wealth of Venice, p[», 1)7. Pl)^ MaJont\ 

It has beuii olrserved by Mr, Malone, in ilouKio and Juliet, 
8ee Vol, V. 1\ 2J7. ] that there is im wtUck in Italy Jlovv 
docs that ascertain quadrate with the foregoing uccouut of 
officers of the night ?” Steevens. 

1 have said lu the passage referred to, that this ohjection 
has been made by others, and have not given the observation 
as my own. But although it Is proveik fiom Lewiconor, that 
there were offieers of the night at Venice, it by no means 
follows that the same was the case at Verona. I ini^ add, that 
after M^ Steevens had acquiesced in the, cotrupj-ed reading 
»fBr twenty years, he might have aR’copted my restoration of the 
author s text without cavilling at the note which contained it^ 
Malone . • • 

9 — Stuff oThe consdonce, ] This expression to common 
readers apjicars harsh. ASVwjf of the conscionce is, substance or 
essence of the conscience. Stuff is a word of great ffirce in the 
Tentonick languages^ The elemeuts are called in Dutch^ 
Hoefd Stoffen, or head stuffs?, Johnson. 

Again, in King lfenry*Vlll : 

“ you ’rc full of heavenly Stuffy" rtc. 
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To do no contiiv’d murtlor ; I lack iniquity 
Soinctinies, to do ino service ; Nino or ten times 
1 had tlion»>litto have ycrk’d'^hiin here tinder the 
ribs. 

Oth. "I’is better as it i.s. 

' layo. Nay, but l^e pratedi, 

And spoke such scurvy and itrovoking ter ns 
Against your honoiw, 

That, with the'lktle godliness I have, 

I did full haril forbear him. But, I pray, sir"^, 

Are you fast marijj ’d ? for, be guro of thisf, — 

That the magnifico^ is much beloved ; 

And hath, in his efl'ect, a voice potential 
As double as the diikc’s-* ; ho wdll divorce you ; 


^ First folio, 

* j^'nstiolio, / 7/074, Sir, 

t !'*■ •>t lolio^ he of Has ^ 

(ioriniiTi Dictioiiniy ox]iljjii.ition of 

llio Monl f^iojf : iiiaton<‘h ox fiiiii alicpiul lioit‘ 

. St<<*\ous. 

Sli.ikspcaro ui Maclittli Ihis worrl in the* baujo yoiiso, 

aiid 111 a in.niin r }< I moro liaii^h . 

Cio.iiiLO tlio hoi>oin of that periltms slitff, ” 

llolt/Wi.ite. 

1 ho praiotl, ] Of wiioiii i'^ thi> said ? uf Itodriigo ? 

. Stoovons. 

2 — vh'' iiiagnitio') — ] “ 1 ’}h‘ chiof iiioTi of V(*uioo .uo hy ii 
pociihai Mjum* tallod inaqfifjici^ i. o_ nKojnificoc.^ ''* J\lln'^hou\ 
J>i(*ti(jiiary too WdiioiK*^ Tullot. 

o — a A mco pidciili.il • ‘ «> 

As doiihlo tlio l>iik’^ : ] It a])pf‘ars from Tlioirias’s"^ 

TTjslory of Italy, 'I lo_ to hiiro boon a pofmLif opinion^ 

tJioiioh a lal^o one. that the DnUc, Vfiiu-e had a ilonhlc 
V<HU' • says lie, ‘‘many have reported, the Ihikeiu 

IbTllotjng 4r'di »nld })a\e two voftes * it is notliinge so ; for in 
giving In* hath but one ballot, as all oUum's have” 

h'liak>jH‘;ii tijriidbre, might hav(3 gone on this received 
vvliu'li he miglit hav'Q found in some oilier book 
^tit'jiosing, however, that he had learned from this .very passage 
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Or put upon you what restraint and ‘grievance, 

Tlie law (witli all his might, to enforce it on) 

Will give him cable. 

• (Hh, Let him do his sjute : 

llijit lluMiukc 11 double a ou e lu tin* Cui^iicil of Seven, 

y(‘i as lie lias a Vu 1 <* in each of tli^ A'aiions eouiifils of tli^ 
Venetian st.i'.e, (' a privilege wliidi no ollna ]K‘is(;n en|o}s, ) 
onr ])net iiije^hi have thoui»lit liiin'^elf justified in* (he (‘|»)iheL 
Avhieli he has hor(‘ n^ed ; and this cii luiii-^tapee, v.huh lie 
nu<'!it hav(‘ hmnd in a book already *pbded, C’<>ntariMin,->’ 
( ^*li^n()n^Vl>^d^h and Uuvernuieut of Venue , d (o^ l.VJO, yas 
i h( Iieve, luMO in his tlionghts. • 

TJie dnke liiniself also, if ho will, uiny iiso (he aidhorily of 
an ad\ocatov ei piosident, and make report to (be (t>uncell 
ot any ofjenee, and of any auicreemenl or punislimf'nt that 
IS iheieiipon (o bo iiiHicted ; — for so ijiud Is tlw pnfcc's atitjwr^ 
iUr^ f fiat ho niaif^ vi ivJiafsoever court (t(fjo?nc Inmselfc to the 
thi rcui^ hdwj president^ as his coflciufiic aiul ro/n- 
])iuii(»ic^ aad have equal power with the otlier presidents, that 
lie nui;Lt so by thi i m(‘ans be able to look in(o illl things," 
p dl^ Again, ibidem, p d2 : 

“ liesides this, this prince [ e. the diiko ] hath in evenj 
coKiirpll equal authoiitie 'SMth any of them for one sufldage or 

'flius we see, though he had not a douhle voice in any one 
asseiiiitly^ yet as he had a \oie in all the vai ions assemblies, 
his \ oiee, thus af/fhd. to the yoiee of each of tlie presidents of 
those ass'-inblies, Tinght 'viith stiict pro})iiety be c:ilh‘d 
and }>olentiid. — Potmthl, l)i\ flolinson thinks, means (qtciailve 
leaving the clVect, [hij wieifht and injliipvc^,) wilhoiit the external 
aclual ])r«>poit>\ It is used, he conceives, “in the sense of 
scnnico , a raustiek is called jootc?d/nZ lire/’ I question whether 
Sbakspeare meant more by the word than o^hratiic or i^wer- 
* • Malone. 

Double and single anciently signified .vjfrow^and iveal, when 
apidicd to^ liquors^ and perhaps otlier objects^ Jn this 
sense tlie former epilliet*may beeniplo 3 e(l by Jlrabantio^ and 
the latter by the Chief Justice speaking to h'alstalf : “ Is uot 
your wit single ? Wlien Macbeth al>.o talks of hi» “ single 
state of man, " he may mean no more than his t^eak and 
debile state of mind^ 

a voice potentud 

As double as the duke s,” 
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service!?, which I have done the signiory, 

Shall out-tounge his complaints. Tis yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that boasting is an honour, 

T shall promulgate^,) I fetch my life and being , 
From men of royal siege''* ; and my demerits^** 
May speak, uubonaetccH, to as proud a fortune 


may therefore only signify, tliat Brabantio’s voice, as a 
magnifico, was as iorcible as that of the i)uke^ 

Stoei ens. 

The double voice of Brahantio refers io the oj)inion, 
which ( as being a matjnifico^ Jic was no less entitled to, than 
the duke himself, ) edhe>\ of nullifying the marriage of his 
daughter, contracted without his consent ; of subjecting 
Othello to line and impiisonment, for having sediiled an 
heiress^ Ifeuley^ 

4 ’Tis yet to know, 

{Which, when 1 kno^Y that boasting is an honor, f shall 

promulgat 4 ‘,) ] Thus'the folio. The quarto, 1622, reads 

** ’Tii, yet to know 

‘‘ That boasting is an honoi^ 

1 shall promulgate, 1 fetch, d;e. Malone, 

The quarto 1622 reads — provlugate, Boswell. 

5 men of royal steje ^ ) Men ^^ho haVe sat upon royal 

Ihrones^ 

•Tlic quarto has men of royal height ” Siege is used 

for seat by other authors^ So, in Stowes Chronicle, p, 575 ; 
there was set up a throne or si(*ge royal for the king.” 

Again in Sjxmcer's Fairy Queen, b, ii. C. vii ; 

A stately siege of soveraigne majestye " Steevens^ 
So,, m Grafton’s Chioniclc, p 440. “ Iiieontincnt after that 
lie was platjod in the Malone 

6 — anc^iny demerits — ) De merits has the same meaning 
an our author, and many others of that age, as merits : * 

jOpinion, that sg sticks on Martins, may 

“ Of his demerits rob Cominiiis Coriolanfts. 

* 

Again, in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, p. 850, edit. 1730. 

Henry (son way, esq for his singular dean^rits received the 
<ligmty ot kinghthood,” 

Mereo and de'nuno had the same moaning in the Roman 
flmij^uage. SteeveiAS, • * 

7^ May speak. UnbonnetiHl,] Thus all the, copies read. 
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As this that I have reach’d : For know, lago, 

But that I love the gentle Desdemona, * 

It® should be — uubonnetiug, i, e, without putting off the 
bonn^l. • Pope. 

I do not see ' the proprioly Pope’s cmendatioif, 

though adopted by L)r^ VV^arburtoii^ I '' nhonncting jxwiy as well 
be, not puttmg on^ as not putting ofj\ the bomA)t, Hannier 
reads e'en i)onneted_ Johnson. , 

To speak unhonneted^ is to speak loitli the enp off, which is 
directly oppohito to the poet’s meaning Othello means to say, 
that his birth and services set him upon si^ch a rank, that he 
may s])eak to a senator of Venice with his hat on ; e. 
without showing any marks of deference or inequality. 1 
therefore am inclined to think Shakspeare Avrote. — 

“ May speak and, bonnetted," <£*c. Theobald ^ 

Bonneted Cotgrave) is to put off one^s cap^ So in 
Coriolanus : Those who are supple ami courteous to tlio 

people, bonneted without any further deed to heave them at all 
into their estimation/’ Unhonneted may thcrefoi^ signify, 
without taking the cap iff. We might, I think, venture to u ad 
unhonneted. It is common with Sliakspeare to make or use 
words compounded in the same manner. Such are io/pawn, 
impaini^ impale^ and immask. Of all the readings liitberto 
proposed, that of Mi^ TLeobald is, 1 think, the best, 

Steevens_ 

The objection to Mr. Steevens’s CNidanation of '’iinhonncted, 
i. without taking the cap off is, that Shakspeare has himself 
used the woul in King Lear, Act ITI, Sc. I. with the very 
contrary signification, namely, for one lohose cap is off : 

Unhonneted runs. 

And bids what will take all.” 

He might, lioW(3Vcr, have employed the Avord There in a 
different seiise^ Malone^ • 

•* ^Unhoniuied, is nnrovered, re veal ed^ rnnde ^nown^ In the 
second Act mid third scene of this play Ave meet Avith an ex- 
pression simnar to this — you nuUue your reputation •” ami 
another in As You Like it. Act IV. Sc. I : Now unmuzzle 
your AAisdoin.” A* 

Mr. Fuseli (and who is better aeqainted with the sense and 
^spirit of our author ?) explains this contested passage as 
follows ; • . • 

1 am his equal or superior in rank ; and were it m t so^ 
such are my deii|erits, that, unhonneted, Avithout the addition 

4 
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I would not my nnlionsed^ free condition. 

Put into (xrcuniscri})tion and confine 
For tliO sca’s-wortlio. But look ! wliat lights come* 
yonder ^ 

r Enter Cassia^ at a distance, and certain o()h*ers 
v'ith Torches. 

lago. • Tliose arc the raised father, and las 
.frieu,ds : 

You were best go in. 

Otk Tsot I I must bo found ; 

My parts, iny title, and my perfect soul, 

Shall manifest me rightly. Is it they ? - 
lago. By Janus, I think no. 

0th The servants of the duke, and my lieute- 
nant. 


of patrician or senatorial dignity, they may si)cak to as proml 
a fortnno,” <fr. 

“ At Venice, tlie hound ^ as well as the togo, is a badge of 
aristocratick lioiionrs tu this day.*' Steovens. 

8. — Unhoused.] Free from .caies. A thought 

natural to an adventurer Johnson^ 

• Othello taking as a soldn-r, vnhoused may ^igniO the having 
no settled house or habitation. Whalley, 

9. For the sea’s u 01 th^ ] 1 would not marry her, though 

she were as rich as tlie Adriatiek, uhich the Logo anuuuny 
marries, Johnson, , 

Ais the goM ring annually thrown hy the Doge into tho 
Adriatiek, (iinnuot be said to ha>e much enrich<‘(l it, 1 bebene 
the comn^nfuiid obvious meaning of this passage is the true 
one. • • 

The same u'wirds occur in Sir. W. D. Avenant’s CniTd 
Brother, 1G30. 

He would not lose that prijiloge, 

“ For the &caV worth/’ 

PerKaps the phrase is proverhiaf 

Pliny the naturalist lias a chapter on the riches of the sea 
Aj^ain, in 'flm Wiutir’s Tale : 

For all the .sun seehj or 

'Hie closf‘ earth womha, or the 2 n'of<mu(f sea hides 
‘‘ In unknown fathoms/’ cCe 
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The goodness of the night upon you, friends^ ! 

What is the newff ? , 

Ca.-?. The duke does greet you, general ; 
Anti ho requires your haste, post-haste appear- 
ance I^ven on the instant, 

Olh. What is the matter, ‘tliink you ? 

Cas. Something from Cyprus, as 1 may divine; 
It is a business of some heat : the g^^Uics 
Have sent a dozen sequent messongfers^ 

This very night at one another’s heels , 

And many of the consuls^, rais’d, Yiud met, 

Arc at the duke’s already : you have been hotly 
call’d for ; 

When, being not at your lodging to be found. 

The senate hath sent about" throe several quests, 
To search yon out. 

lii King llciiiy V. Act 1. • 

<‘’_.As rich with praise, 

As is till* ooze, and hoitovi of the sea^ 

With sunken wreck, and sunilct>s treasuries/* 

Stcevens. 

Vol IX • 

1. The goodness of the night upon you friends !] So, in 
Measure foi Measure : 

Tin* best and wholcsoinest spirits of the night 
El)^ ellop you, good provost I” Stooveiis. 

2^ — Your haste, post-haste appearance,] The comma,, 
hitherto placed after haste, sliould be a hyphen. Voicr hast- 
post-hasfe appearance is 3 ’^our immediate appearance. The word 
‘‘ Haste, post, haste” wore in our author’s time usnalty written 
on the cove!* of packets, or letters, ^ent express. 

• — S^tpient messengers — ) The lirst quayto reads— //r- 

q^hcnt inessei]^ors. 8teeveus. • 

4— the consuls,) See }). 222. n. 2. Stcevens. 

5 The senate hath sent About — } The early quartos, and 
all the modern editors, have — 

“ The senate sent above three several quests -x" 

The folio — 

“ The senate hath sent (tpout,^ ffc. 

That is, about the city^ I have adopted the reading of the 
folio. . ‘ . Johnsoa. 
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0th. ’Tis well I am found by you. 

I will but ^pend a word here in the house. 

And go wuth yon. Exit. 

Cas. Ancient, what makes he here ? f 
lago. Faith, he to-night hath hoarded a*land 
carack 6 . • 

If it prove lawful prize, he 's made for ever 
Cas I dQ,not understand. 
lo-go ' He 's married. 

Cds. To who t ? 


UiieHs are, ou this occasion, searches. So, in Iley wood’s 
Brazen Age, 1613 : 

“Now, if in all his quests^ he be withcld/* 

An ancient M. S. entitled The Boke of Huntyng that is 
cleped JMa^^ster of Game, has the following explanation of the 
word quest : “ This word quest is a temie of hertc hunters 

of beyouude the see»- and is thus mochc to say as whan the 
hunter go\h to fynde of the hert and to herborow him.” 

St ce Yens 


6 — a land carack ;) A carack is a ship of groat bulk, and 
commonly ol gicut value ; perhaps what we now call a gallcon^^ 

So, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s Coxcomb : * ' 

. ^ —they ’ll be freighted ; 

“ They ’re made like canicJcs^ all for strength and 
stowage” Steevens. 


The first ships that came richly laden from the West 
Indies to Europe were those from the Carraccas, part of 
the Spanish settlements ; and some years ago a Carracca ship 
generally ^proved a very rich prize. M. Mason. 

• ci^ or Qnricky ( for so it was more fre(|ucntly written 

in bhakspeare’s time, ) is of higher origin, and was* denonvna- 
ted from the Spanish word, carraca, which signifies a vessel of 
great bulk, constructed to carry a heavy burthcn.iThe Spanish 
caraca, Minshcii thinks, may have been formed from the 
Italian carico, a lading, or freight Malone. 

7 To who ? ) It is somewhat singular that Cassio should 
ask this question. In the third scene of the third Act lago 
says ; ’ ® 

** Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my lady 
Know of your love ? ^ 
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Re-enter Othello. 

la (JO. Marry, to — come, captain, you go ? 
Oi/i. Have with you^. 

» Cas. Here come another troop to seek for you. 

JUntcr Brahantio, Roderigo and Officers of night, 
with Torches anct Weapons. 

Tago. It is Brahantio : — general, be advis’d^; 
He comes to bad intent. . • • 

0th. Hola ! stand there ! 

Rod. Signior, it is the Mo(\r. 

Bra. Down with him, thief ! 

They draw on both sides, 
lago. You, Roderigo ! come, sir, I am for you. 
0th. Keep up your bright swords, for the dew 
will rust them. — 

Good signior, you shall more command with-years. 
Than with your weapons. 

Bra. 0 thou foul thief, where hast thou stow’d 
my daughter ? 

0th. Ftoni first to last ^' 

He who was acquainted with the object courted by his 
friend, could have little reason for doubting to whom he 
would be married. Steevens^ 

^ Cassio’s seeming ignorance of Othello’s courtship or 
marriage might only be affected ; in order to keep his friend’s 
secret, till it became publickly known*. Blackstone. 

Or he might fear that Othello, had proved false to the gentle 
Desdemona. and married another, Malone. , • 

How^far this suspicious apprehension would have become 
the benevolent Cassio, the iutimftc friend of Othello, let the 
reader Judge. Bteevens^ • 

8 Ili^e with you. ) This expre’ssion denotes readiness. So, 
in the ancient Interlude*of Nature, hl^ 1, no date : 

And saw that Glotony wold nedys begone ; 

“ Have with thee, Glotony, quoth he anon, 

For I must go wyth theo.*’ • 

See Richard 111^ Act. Ill, JSc. 11^ Steevens, ^ 

9— be advis’d ; ) That is, be cool \ be cautious, he discreet^ . 

Johnson. 
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Damn’d as thou art thou hast enchanted her ; 

For I’ll rcfcj.me to all things of sense. 

If she in chains of magick were not bound*, 
Whether a maid — so tender, fair, and happy ; 

So opposite t® marriage, that she shunn'd 
Tlie wealthy curled darlings of our nationi, 
'W'ould evei; have, to incur a general mock. 

Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing aS thou : to fear, not to delight2, 

* Ousirto omits tliis Ime^ 

1 The wealthy turled darlings of our nation, ) Curled 
is eUganthj mid ostentatiously dressed^ He had not the hair 
particularly in his thoughts^ Johnson^ 

On another occasion Shakspeare employs the same 
expression, and evidently alludes to the hair : 

“ If she first meet the curled Antony,” rCc 
Sir W. D. Aveuant uses the same expression in his Just 
Italian, 163f) : 

‘‘ The, cnrVd and silken nobles of the town.*’ 

Again : biuch as the curled youth of Italy 

1 believe Shakspeave has the same meaning in the present 
instance. Thus, Turnus, in the 12th iEneid, speaking of 
JEncas : 

foedare in pulvere criiies 

Vibratos calido ferro— — .Steeveus. 

That i)r Johnson was mistaken in his interpretation of 
this line, is ascertained by our poet’s Rape of Liicrece, where 
the hair is not merely alluded to, but expressly mentioned, and 
the epithet curled is add^d as characteristick of a person of the 
highest rank : 

‘‘ Lfthim have time to tear his curled hairj^ 

Tarquinj a king’s son, is the, person spoken of « Edgar, 
when he was ‘ proi d in heart Wd mind,” curled his hair. 

« Malone^ 

2 Of sucli a thing as thou : to fear, not to delight j To 

fear, in the present instance may mean — to terrify So in 
King Henjy YI. Part 111: * ’ 

“ For Warwick was a bug that fear'd us all.” 

The line spoken by Brabanlio is redundant in its measure. 
It might originally have rail — •• 

* Of such as thou ; to fear, not to delight,” 

Mr Rowe, however, seems to ^ have sclected|the words I 
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[Judge me the worlds, if ’tis not gross in sense; 
Tliat thou hast’ practis’d on her with Itwl charms ; 
Abused her delicate youth with drugs, or miner- 
t als, 

That waken motion^; — I’ll have it disputed on ; 

would omit, as proper to be put into the mouth of Horatio, ^ 
uho applies them to Lotliario : , 

“ To be the prey of such a thing as thou art.*’ 

, • • hi te ovens. 

“ " to /gar, not to delight/’ To one more likely to 

terrify than delight her. So, in the next Scene ( lirabiiiitio is 
again the speaker ;) * 

“ To fall in love with wliat she /ear\i to look on/’ 

Mr. Steevens supposes /ear to be a verb here, used in 
the sense of ^0 a signification \^hich it formerly liiid^ 

iiut fear^ I apprehend, is a substantive, and poetically used 
for the object of foar^ Malone. 

(Judge me the world, &c) The lines following in crotebets 
are not in the lirst edition, ( 1022. ) Tope. , 

4 Abus’d her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 

That, WAKI 5 N motion:) ( Old copy — iveakcn^) llanmer 
reads with probability: 

‘‘ That motion—.” 

Motion in a slibscquent sciuie of this jilay is used in the 
very sense in which Sr. Thomas Huiimer would enijdoy it : 

“ iiut w^e have reason to cool our raging motions^ our cafnal 
stings, our uiibitted lusts.” {Siemens^ 

To weaken motion is, to impair the faculties^ It was till very 
lately, and may wntli some be still an opinion, that pliiltres ur 
or love potions have the pow^er of perverting, and of course 
weakening or impairing both tlie sight and judgment, and of 
procuring fondness or dotage toward any unworthy •object who 
adniinibtgrs them. And by motion^ ^b'bakspearo tneans the. 

» senses which are depraved and weakened by these fascinating 
mixtures. ^ * Ritson. 

The fofio: where alone this passage is found, reads^ 

’J'hat tveaekn fhotion /’ 

I have adopted Sir Thomas Hanmer’s emendation because 
I have a good reason to believe that the words weaken and 
ivaken were in Shakspear’s time pronounced alike , and hence 
the mistake might easily have happened. Motion is elsewhere 
used by our poet precisely in the sense required here. 

So, in Cyij^beline : 
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'Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 

I tberefore*<ipprehend and do attadi thoe,] 

-lor there’s no tnotion 
‘‘ That tends to vice in man, but 1 affirm 
“ It is*the woman’s part.” 

^ Again, in Hamlet: • 

— “ {Sense sure you have, 

** Efse could yon not have motion^’ 

Again, in Measure for Measure, 

“ — One who never feels 
“ The wanton stings and motions of the sense/* 

So al-^o, in A Matt World my Masters, byMiddlelon 1G08 : 
And in myself sooth up adulterous motions, 

“ And such an appetite as I know damn*? nio/’ 

We have in the play before ^us — waken d wrath ^ and 1 
think in some other play of Shakspeare — waken'd love^ So, in 
our poet’s 117 Sonnet : 

“ But shoot not at me in your waken d hate ” 

Ben Jjhnson in -his preface to Volponc has a similar 
phraseology : — it being the office of the comic poet to stm^e 

up g&ntle affections,"' 

Mr. Theobald reads. — That weaken notion i. e, says he, her 
right conception and idea of things, under-standing, judgment. 
[This reading, it mu'^t be acknowl<-dgod, derives ^omc support 
from a passage in King Lear, Act 11, Sc. IV.— ‘‘ either his 
notion tveakens, or his discernings are lethargy ’d.” But the 
objection to it is, that no opiates or intoxicating potins or 
powders of any sort can distort or pervert the intellects^ but 
by destroying them for a time ; nor was it ever at any time 
believed by the most cwsdulous, that love powders, as they were 
called, could vjeaken the understanding, though it was formerly 
believed tbsfct they could fascinato the affections : or, in other 
words, motion, 

Bratantio afterwards asserts . 

‘‘ That with some mixtures powerful o’vor the Hood 
“ He wrought updn her/’ • 

(Our poet, it should be remembereH, in almost all his plays, 
uses blood iov passion^ See vol, VII. p. 41, 301, and many 
other places.) And one of the Senators asks Othello, not, 
whether •he had weakened Desdemonas* understanding, but 
whether h^ did. 

. — by indirect and forced courses 

Subdue and poison this young maid’s affections/* 
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I therefore apprehend and <lo attach thee,] 

For an abuser of the world'>, a practise!;^ 

Of arts inhibited and out of warrant : — 

L|y hold upon him; if he do resist, 

Subdue him at, his peril. 

Ofh Hold your hands, • 

Roth you of my inclining, and the rest 
Wen-e it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter.— Where will you that I go 
To answer this your charge ? 

The notion of the <ifl[icacyof lovc-powders was toi iiicI*Ty ^ o 
prevalent, that in the parliament smninoiicd by King liicliard 
the Third, on his usurping the throne, it was publicly urged .is 
a cJiargc against lady Grey, that she had bewitched King Ed- 
ward the h^onrth, “ by strange potions and amorous charmfi.'' 
See Fabian, p. 405 j S])eed, p. 913, edit. 1G32 ; and Ilabing- 
ton’s History of King Edward the Fourth, p. 35. Malone. 

In the passages adduced by Mr. btoevtus and M^. Maloii**, 
to prove tliat motion signifies Itisifnl desires^ it may be remarlci'd 
that the word dcri\cs this iwuliar meaning^ cither from soiii * 
epithet, or restrictive mode of expression, with which it stands 
connected. But, hud it been used ahsoluiely^ in that with 

what consistency Could Brabantio attribute the emotions oi 
lust in his daughter, to the irritation of those very j)liiltres, 
which he, in the selfsame breath, represents as abating it ? • 
The drugs or minerals^ with which Othello is charged 
having abused the delicate yonth of Des>demoua, w'ero supposed 
to have accomplished his purpose, by 

“ Charming her blood wdth pleasing heaviness.’ 
thereby weakening motion^ that is, subduing her maiden pudency, 
and lulling her wonted coyness into a state of acipiie.sieiice. 

That tliis is the sense of the passage, is further evident 
•ft^m what follows ^ for so baslifnl^vas she of disjMJsition, 

that her * 

‘'iflush’d at herself.” 
and, therefore, adds Brabantio • 

1 vouch again. 

That with some mixtures powerful o’er th« blood, 

‘ip Or with some dram conjur’d to this effect, * 

‘‘ He wrought upon her,” Henlry. 

5 For an abuser, &c, ] Tile first quarto reads — Such an 
abuser, «ic .S'teevens, 
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Did '[’(j jinsoi) : till fit time 
Of law, muVcourso of direct ses-sioi/. 

Call thee t(j answer. 

(Mh. What if I do obey i’ 

How may the duke be there with satisfied ; 
AVhose messenger.s are here about iny side, 

Upon some present business of the state. 

To bring*5 ine to liim ? 

Off 'Tis trde, most wortliy signior, 

The duke's in council ; ami your noble self, 

I am sure, is sent for. 

Bra. IIow ! the duke in council ! 

In this time of the night !— Bring him away ; 
Mine’s not an idle cause : the duke himself. 

Or any of my brothers of the state, 

Caunot but feel this wrong, as ’twerc their own : 
For if sifish actions may have passage free, 
Bond-slaves, and pagans'?, shall our statesmen be 

[Fxmnt. 


C To Bkino— ] Tlie quartos roaJ — To benv ‘ Stbbvkns. 

.7 Bond-slaves, and Paoans, J Mr. TJieobald alters pagans 
to pnyeaJfts, for this reason, “ That i.aj,raii.s are as strict and 
luoral all the world over, as the must irgular Christiaus in 
the pj-eservation of private projK’rly.” But what then ? The 
speaker had not this .high opinion of pagan morality, as is 
plain from hence., that this important discovery, so much to 
the honor af paganism, was Hrst made hy our editor 

• Warupbton. 

The meaning of these expressions of Brahantio seems To* 
have been mistaken. I believe the morality ef either Christians 
or pagans was not in our author’s thoughts. He alludes to the 
common condition of all blacks, wh'o come from their own 
country both alaues and pagans ; and uses the word in contempt 
of Othello and his complexion.— If this Moor is now suffered 
to escape with impunity, it will be such an encouragement to 
his.black countrymen, that we may expect to see all the first 
offices of our state filled up by the pagans and bond-slaves of 
Atnca. Hteevens, 
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Scene III. 

The same. A Council-chamber*? 

The Duke, and Senator, sitting at a Table ; Officers 
» attending. 

Duke. There is no composition*^ in those nows**, 
That gives them credit. 

1 Sen. Indeed, they are disproportion'd; 

My letters say, a hundred and seveA gallics. 

Duka. A^nd mine, a hundred and forty. 

2 Sen. And mine, two hundred : 

But though they jump not on a just account. 

(As in the se cases, where the aim* reportsi, . 

In (HU* author’s time pa^ian was a very common expression 
of contem]»t. So, in King Henry IV, part IL Act II &c. II.: 

“ What pagein may^hat be ? Malone. 

* Quarto, they ainiM,. 

8 There is ko CoMrosiTiON — ] Composition^ for%onsisiencg 
concordancAj ^ Wauburton. 

D — Thfsb news,] Thus the quarto] G22, and such was fre 
quently the phraseology of Shakspeare’s age. So, in The Span- 
ish Tragedy, 1610> 

“ The news ars more delightful to his soul 

Sec Henry VI part II Act, III. sc. II : 

Ah me, what is this world, what neivs are these 7 '’ 

The folio reads— </ii 5 new^, Malone. 

1 As in these cases, whore the aim reports. The folio lia^ 
— the aim reports. But, the aim reports^ ( the reading of the 
quarto ) has a sense sufficiently easy and commodious. 
Where men report not by certain knowledge, .hut by aim 
and conje<jture. Johnson, ‘ 

^ • To aim is to conjectu7*e. Soj in Tlie Two Gentlemen of 
Verona : * 

But fearing lest my jealon^ aim might err 
Again, in the manuscript known by the title of William 
and the Werwolf, in the library of King b College, Cambridge : 
No man upon mold, might ayme the nnraher,” page, 50, 

Stefevens, 

Where the aiti% reports.” In these oases where 

conjecture or suspieion tells tlm talc, .4 /m is again iiso'd as a 
Bub.stantive, in^lhis sense, in Julius Ciosar : 
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'Tis oft with (liffcrcnco,) j^et do they all confirm 
A Turkislvfioet, and bcariuf; up to' Cyprus. 

Duhe. Nay, it is possible enough to judgment; 

I do not so secure me in the error*, 

But the main article I do approve . * 

'In fearful sense. * 

Sailor. ,(Within.) what ho! what ho ! what ho ! 

Enlh't an Officer, tcith a milor 

Off. A messenger from the gallics. 

DvTce. Now,— what's f the business V 
Sail. The Turkish preparation makes for 
llhodeS ; 

So was I bid report here to the state. 

By signior Angelo'^. 

Duke. H<^w say you by this change f 
I Sefi. This cannot be. 

By no assay of reason 3; ’tis a pageant, 

To keep us in false gaze : When we consider 
The importaucy of Cyprns to the TJurk ; 

And let ourselves again but understand, 

That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile qucstion4 bear it. 

What would you work me to, I have some 

Malone, 

* Quarto, to the erroi\ "f Quarto omits what’s. 

2 By signior Angolo,) Thi's hemistich is wanting in the 
first quarts, Steevous. , ^ ^ 

3" By no Asca\ of reason ;] Bring it to the test, examine it* 
by reason as we examine metals by the assay, it wll be found 
couuterfeit by all trials, Johnson, 

4 — With more facile Question — ] Question is for the act 
of seeling^ Yf\t\x inovQ easy endeavour, Johnson. 

“ Sofriay ho with more facile questwn bear That is, 
he may carry it with loss dispute, wdth less opposition^ I doii^ 
see hoW the word question can signify the act of seehlwj, though 
the woid quest may^ Mason^ ^ ' 
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For that it stands noto in such warlike Iiraci;i;, 

Hut altogether lacks the abilities 
That Rhodes is dress’d in : — if we make thought 
, • of this, 

We must not think, the Turk is so unskilful, 

To leave that latest which concerns him first ; 
Neglecting ah attempt of case, and gain. 

To wake, and wage, a danger profitlpss^. 

J)Hke. Nay, in all cofideude, he’s not for 
Rhodes. 

Of, Here is more news. ’ 

Enter a Messentji'r. 

J/m The Ottomitos, reverend and gracious. 
Steering with due course toward the isle of Rhodes, 
1 lave there iujomted them with an after llect. 

I Sen. Ay, so I thoughts; — H-ow manj, as you 
guess ? 

Mess. Of thirty sail ; and now do they re- 
stem^ 

Their back;ward course, bearing with frank appear- 
ance 

T heir pu r poses toward Cyp rus. — Siguior Mon tano, 

5 F or that it stands not^ vtc.J The seven following lines 
are added since the first edition. Pope^ 

() — warlike 13race,] State of defence. To arm was called 
to brace on tlic armour^ Johnson^ 

7 To wake, and wage, a danger pvolitlessj* To toage 
here, as ii\ many other places in Sliakspcare, signilie® to iialit 

.tcf combat, ’ 

Thus, in King Lear : 

“ lb ivage against the enmity of the air ” 

It took its rise from the common expression to loage wat\ 

Stcevens. 

8 Ay, so, &c ] This lino is not in the first quarto, 

^ iStcevens^ 

i) -do they Ue-stem — ] Ti,c qnartos mean to read,-^r^ 
though in the first of thefn the word is mis-spelt^ 

Stceevens^ 
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'Fake hold? on mo ; for my particular grief 
Is of so flo»d-gate and^over bearing nature, 

That it eugluts and swallows otliei sorrows, 

And it is still itself. 

Ihihe. Why, what’s the matter J 
Bra. !My daughter ! 0, my daiigliter i 
Sch: J^ead ? 

Bra Ay, to me ; 

She is abus’d, stbl’n from me, and Corrupted 
By spells and medicines bought of mouutebuuks.B 
For nature so ju-eposterously to err, 

Being noti) deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 

-] Tlio first (j[uiu*to reiuls — Tjike mn/ liold. 

8 By spells and medicines l)Oii^lil of monntt‘l)anks : ) 
liymer lias ridiculed, this circumstance as unbecoimn^:^ ( both 
for its weakness and superstition, ) the ^^ravity of tlie accuser, 
and the dignity of the tribunal t but bis ci itieisni only expose'^ 
his own ignorance^ The circumstance u as not only exactly in 
character, but urged with the gicatest address, as the thing 
chiefly to be insisted on For, by the Venetian law, the giving 
love potions was very criminal, as Rhakspearo, williout qiu">- 
tioii^ well understood. Thus the law, Dei iiudejhn, et herhane^ 
cap^ XVII, of the code, intitled, Della promiso’iou del male- 
ficio,” ^^Statnimo etiamdio, che-se alcon homo, o foniina, harm 
fatto malcfifii, iquali se diniandano vulgarmente amatoYu\ 
Overamente alctini alU-i maleficii, che aleun homo o feinina so 
havesson in odio, sia frusta et bollado, ei che hara cousogliado 
patisca simile pena ” And therefore in the preceding scene 
Brabantic^'calls them: ^ 

“ — arts inhibited, and out of warrant.*' Warbnrton. • 

Though 1 believe Shakspeare knew' no nioie of this Venetian* 
law than I do, yet he was* well acquainted with tMe indicts of 
that sapient prince. King James the Fiist^ against — 
t ‘ — practisers 

Of arts inhibited, and out of warrant 

Rieevens 

Roe p 248. ilahme, ^ 

D* Being not, <£t,) This line is wanting in tlie first quarto, 

. ' Rtee veils 
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Sans witchcraft could noti — 

Dvlce. • Whoe’er he be, that> in this foul 
proceeding, 

Hith thus beguil’d your daughter of herself, 
And*you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read iri the bitter letter. 

After your own sense; yoa, * though oUr.proper 
Son stood in your action2; 

_ I - 

1 Foi nature su pre]»ostcrously to err, — 

Sans >\ itchcraft could not — ] The grammar rocj^uircs 
should read : ^ 

** For nainro so preposterously err,** 
without the article t(^ ,* and then the eeutcnce ^dll be com- 
plete. 

M. Mason, 

Wore I certain that our author designed the sentence tobe 
Complete, and not to be cut short by the Duke’s iiiterruption, 

I should Veadily adopt the amendment proposed by^ Mr, M, 
Mason. SfujsvKNs. 

Omission is at all times the most dangerous mode of 
emendation, and here assuredly is unnecessary. 

We have again and again had occasion to observe, that 
Shakspeare frequently begins to construct a sentence in one 
mode, and ends’ it in another. So, in All’s Well that Ends Well, 
Act I. Sc 1; . « 

No more of this, Helena, lest it be rather thought you 
ttJfeci a sorrow than to have,” So also^ in The Winter’s Tale : 

** Whmn 

Though bearing misety, 1 dcsine my life, 

** Once more to look on 
* Quarto omit yea. , 

Here hf uses could not^ as if lie ba<l written, ‘‘has not tlie 
J)f«vcr or capacity to ifec, “ is not in nature so to err 
“ she knows not how to do it. Malone, • 

Mr, Mafenc’s opmioti relative to (Anissions, is contradicted 
by an ancient cannon of cjiticism, — Prapferatnre lectio brevioJ* 
I think it, in respect to Shakspeare, of all other modes of 
emendation the least reprehensible. See the advertisement pre- 
fixed to this edition (Mr^ Steeven’s edit of 1803,) of our author, 
and Tcmpffetj Act II, be, 1 Steevens, 

2‘‘ Stood in your action,” I ' Wei*c the man exposed to 
your charge (►r-acensation, JolAison, 

* 0 
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Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 

Here is th^man, this Moor; whom, now it seems, 
Your special mandate, for the state affairs, 

Hath hither brought 

Duke and Sen. We are very' sorry for it. , * 
Duke. What, in,your own part', can you say to 
^ this ? [ To Othello. 

Bra. ' Nothing but this is so. 

0th. Most potent grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approv’d good masters, — 

Tliat I have tak’n away this old man's daughter. 

It is most true; true, I have married her; 

The very head and front of my offending 3 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my 
speech. 

And little bless’d with the set phrase of peac04 ; 
For sin^e thes arms of mine had seven year’s pith. 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have us’d 

3. TI10 very Lead and Front of my offending ) The mairTy 
the whole unextenuated^ Johnson^ 

“ Frons causce non satis honesta est/’ is a phrase used by 
Quintilian^ Steevens, 

A similar expression is found in Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, 

: 

“ The man that in the forehead of his fortunes 
“ Beares figures of renowne and miracle/’ 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida : 

“ So rich advhntage of a promis’d glory, 

“ As smiles upon the forehead of this action/’ 
• . ^ Malone^ 

4 , A<id little bless’d with the set phrase of peace j) Soft 

the reading of the folio, ffohnson^ • * 

This apology, if addressed to his mistress, had boon well 
expressed. But what he wanted, in speaking befoA a Venetain 
senate, was not the soft blandishments of speech, but the art 
and method of masculine eloquence. The old quarto reads it, 
therefore, as I am persuaded Shakspeare wrote ; 

" the set phrase of peace/’ Warburtoj^^ 

Soft may have been used fpr still and caZm, as opposed to 
to theciam ours of war So, ifi^Coriolauus ; 
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Their dearest actions in the tented field; 

And little of this great world can I speak. 

More than pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 
A*nd therefore little shall I grace my cause, 

In speaking for myself: yet, by your gracious 
^ patience • 

I will a round uvaruish’ds tale deliver , 

Of my whole course of love; what drugs, whatcharms 
What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 

( For such proceeding I am charged withal, ) 

1 won his daughter’. ’ 

Bra. A maiden never bold; 

Say to them, * "" 

“ Thou art their soldier^ and, being bred in hroils^ 

Hast not the soft way, which thou dost confess, 

Were fit for thee to use/* 

Again, in Antony and cleopatra ; 

’Tis a worthy deed, • 

‘‘ And shall become you well, to entred your captain 
To soft and gentle speech/’ Malono^ 

5, Their JJearest action — ) That is dear” for which 
much is paid^ whether money or labour ; dear action" is action 
performed at great expence’ either of case or safety, Johnson^ 

Their dearest action is their most important action^ Sec 
vol vii. p 208, and Timon of Athens, Act V. Sc II 

’ Milone. 

Instead of their dearest action ; we should say in modern 
language, their test exertion, Stcevens^, 

I should give these words a more natural signification, and 
suppose that they mean — their favourite action^ the action 
most dca^ to them^ Othello says afterwads . • • 

• I do agnize ^ * 

“ A natural and prompt alacrity « 

*‘^I find in hardness.” •Masons. Vol. IX. S’ 

6. — Unvernish’d- ‘*.The second quarto reads unravisJiedf 

Steevens^ 

7 I won his daughter — ‘‘The first quart© and folio I 
won his daughter,) i. e. I won his danghter with : and so all 
the mo#6rn editors read, adopting an iuterpolation made by the 
editor of the second folio’ wh^* was wholly unacquainted with 
our poet’s metre and phrase^gy. 
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Of spirit so still and qniet, that, her motion 
Blush’d at terselfs; And she,— in spite of nature, 

’ of years, of country, credit, everything, — 

To fall in love -vvitb what she fear’d to look on ? * 
It is a judgment maim’d, and most imperfect, * 
That will confess — ^perfection so could err 
Against all rules of nature; aud must be driven 
To find oui practices of cunning hell. 

Why this sh'ould be. I therefore vouch again, 

That with some mixtures powerful o’er the blood, 
Or with some drarti conjur’d to this effect, 

He wrought upon her. 

Duhe. To vouch this, is no proofs, 

Wi thout more certain and more overt testi, 

Xu Timon of Athens W'e have the same elliptical exprofasioii: 
Who had the world as my confectionary, 

The mouths^ the tongues, the eyes, and hearts of 
nteu, 

At duty, more than I could frame employment {for)^ 

Again in Cyii\bcline, concluding speech but two : ‘‘ Where 
indeed I slept not, though 1 had that was well worth watchii^g 
(Jor)r 

See also, the note on that passage, where several other in- 
stances of a similar phraseolygy are collected. Malone. 

As my sentiments concerning the merits of the second folio 
arc diametrically opposite to Mr. Malone’s opinion of it, I have 
not displaced a grammatical to make room for an ungarmmati- 
cal expression, , 

What Mr.’ Malone has styled similar phraseology,’' I 
should not hesitate to cull, in many instances, congeniality of 
omissions an4 'blunders made by transcribers, players, ^or prin- 
ters^ * • . . • 

The more 1 am become acquainted with the ancient copies, 
less confidence I am disposed to place in their authority, as 
often as they exhibit anomalous languagi), and defective metre. 

Steevens. 

8 Blush’d at herself ; ] Mr, Pope reads — at itself, but 
without necessity^ Shakspeare, like other writers of his age, 
frequently uses the personal^ instead of tlie neutral proriWin^ 

• r Steevens* 

To vouch, dc.J The first A ilio unites this speech with 
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Than those thin habits, anti poor likelihoods 
Of modern Bceming2, do prefer against hiim. 

1 Sen. But, Othello, speak; — 

Did you by indirect and forced courses 
Subdue and poison this young maid’s affections ? 

Or came it by* request, and such fair question 
As soul to soul aftbrdcth'^ f 

0th. I do beseech you, 

Send for the lady to the SagittaryS, 

And let her speak of me before hei; father : 

If you do find me foul in her report, 

The trust, the office, I do hold of you^, 

Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

I>uke Fetch Desdemona hither. 

0th. Ancient, conduct them; you best know the 
place. — [Exeunt lago and attendants. 

And, till she come, as trulj 5 as to heaven 

thn preceding one of Brabantio ; and itihleud of cerUiin lead-s 
wider, . ' Stkevens. 

—1. Overt test, ) Open proofs, external evidence^ 

Joliiisoii^ 

2. Thill habits, 

Of modern seeming,) We show of slight appearance^ 

Jolnison^ 

So modern is generally used by Shakspearc, See vol. vi. 
p. 410^ Malone, 

The first quarto reads \ 

^ These are thin habits, and poore likelyhoodtf 
“ Of modern seemivgs you prefer against fiini,” 

, Stkevens. 

3 — the Sagittary,] So the folio here and in a former 
passage. The quarto in both places reads — the sagitlar 

Malone, 

The Sagitlanj means tlie sign of the fictitious creature so 
called, i. ^ an animal compounded of man and horse, and armed 
Yiiih a bow and quiver^ See vpl^ viii. p. 431, Steevens, 
4 The trust, d’c J This line is’ wanting in the first quarto^ 

f Steevens. 
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I do confessG the vices of my blood, 

So justly l!b your grave ears I will'present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 

And she in mine. 

Duke Say it Othello. 

Oih. Her father lov’d me; oft invited me. 

Still question’d me the story of my life, 

From year, to year ; the battles, seiges, fortunes. 
That I have pass’d. 

j ran it through^even from my boyish days, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by flood, and field; 

Of hair-breadth scapes, i’ the imminent deadly 
breach; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And soM to slavery; of my redemption thence. 

And portance in my travel’s history?: 

5 — as Truly — ] The first quarto reads — as faithful, 

* . Stoevons. 

G I do confess This line is omitted in the first 

qtfarto. Steeveus. 

7 And portancGy dc^) I have rostorod — 

‘‘ And with it ail my travers history/^ 
from the old edition^ It is in the rt'st ; 

And poriante in my travel’s history.* 

Rymer in his criticism on this play, has changed it to 
port^nts^ instead of portance. Pope. 

Mr^ X^dpe has restored aline to which thcreiis a little 
objection, but which has no #orcc. I believe was the- 

author’s word id some revised copy. I read thus : 

Of being -Isold 

** To slavery, of my redemption thence, 

“ And portance inH ; my travel’s history. ’ 

My redemption from slavery, and behaviour in it. 

Johnson. 

By — my portance in my tr^eVs histoty, perhaps our author 
meant— my behaviour in my trsf^els as described in my histoiif of 
them. 
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Wherein of antres vastg, and deserts idlon. 

Hough quarries,, rocks, and hills whose b/5ads touch 
heaven, 

^Foitance la a word used m (Joriolaiius . 

-took from you 

The apprehension of his meseni poi^taiice^ 

‘‘Which gibingly, nngravcly, he did fashion 

Spenser, in the third canto of the second hook of tlie 
Fairy Queen, likewise uses it : • . 

“ liut for in court gay portannee Kc perceiv’d.” 

Stee^ens \ 

8. Wherein of antres vast, ] * Piseour-^es of ihi'4 
natiue made the subject of the politest eonvor^ationSj wiieii 
vnyjtges into, and discoveries of, the new woild weie .dl in 
vogue. So, when the Bastard Fanleonbridge, in King .IdIiu, 
desoibes Die behaviour of upstart greatness, he maki^.s one of 
the essential circumstances of it to be this kind of tiible-talk^ 
The fashion then running altogether in this way, it is no 
wond(‘r a young lady of quality should be struck with the his- 
toiy of an adventurer^ ISo that Bymer, who profess^cdly ridi- 
cules this whole circumstance, and the noble author of the 
charactersticks, who more oblhiucly sneers at it, only expos© 
their oy\ii ignorance^ Warburton, 

Whoever ridicules this account of the progress of love, 
shows his ignorance, not only of history, but of nature and 
manners. It is no wonder that, in any age, or in any nation, 
a lady, recluse, timorous, and delicate, should desire to hear of 
events and scenes which she could never see, and should ad. 
mire the man who had endured dangers, and performed actions, 
which, however great, were yet magnified by her timidity, 

Johnson, 

— “ antres” French, grottos. Pope Caves and 

dens^ Johnson, 

9. And desarts idU,"] Evcit mind is liable fb absence 
• aftd inadvertency, else Pope (who reads— desaris wild^) could 

never have ^ejected a word so poeticidly beautiful. Idle is an 
epithet used to express the infertility cf the chaotick state, in 
the saxon translation of {he Pentateuch^ Johnson. 

So, in The Comedy of Errors ; 

Usurping ivy, briar, or idle moss.” 

Mr, f 9pe might have found the epithet xoild in all the throe 
last folios. .. 

Steevens. 
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It was my hint to spoaki, such was the process; 
And of lh(? cannil)als that each other eat, 

'J'ljc AntJiropo]>hagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders^. These things to 

hear* 

Quarto, thf^ to here, * 

The epithet iJle^ \N'hich the ignorant cJitor of the second 
folio did not'-understnnd, and therefore clianged to is con- 

firmed another, passage in This Act either to have it 
foteril \Mth idleness, or niaiiured with industry.’' Malone, 

Virgil employs itjuftvus in the same way 2 
. — Iratiir- syivnin devexit arator, 

Et nemora e\ertit multos Ignara ptn* annos 

Georg, II. V 207. Jlolt Whi^e. 

1 It was iny Hint to speak,) Tliis iini)Jics it as done by a 
trap laid for her : but the old quarto reads he)d^ i. e^ iisc^ 
cu stom. ( Hint is the reading of the folio ) Warlmrton.* 

Hent is not use in 8hakspeare, nor, 1 believe, in any other 
author, ITint^ or cne^ is commonly used for occasion of speech, 
which is explained by, such is the process^ that is, the course 
of the tale required it. If hent be restored, it may be ex- 
plained by handle^ 1 had a handle or opportunity^ to speak of 
cannibals. Johnson. 

HeM occurs at the conclusion of the fourth Act of Measure 
for Measure^ It is derived from the 8axou lientun, and means 
to take hold of, to seize : 

* ‘‘ the gravest citizens 

Have hent the gates.” 

But in p, 205, Othello says : 

Upon this hint I spake.** 

It is certain therellire that change is unnecessary. 

Steevens. 

2. — MJh whose heads 

Do grOw beneath their shoulders.] Of tlicse irten there is 
account in the interpolated I'ravcls of Maude voile, a book of* 
that time, Johnson. • ^ 

The cannibals and Anthropophagi were known to an Eng- 
lish audience before Shakspeare introSuced them. In The His- 
toiy of Orlando Furioso^ played for the entertainment of 
Queen Elizabeth, they are mentioned in the very first scene ; 
and Raleigh speaks of people whose lieads ap])ear^lj!o^ ahove 
their shoulders. 

Again, in the tragedy of fi|cnne, 1595 : 

Oi where the bloody .^ithrojjophagi, 
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Would Dcsdomona seriously incline; 

But still the house affairs would drawhei thence: 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
Slys’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Deveur up my .discourse * : Which I observing. 
Took once a pliant hour and found good means 

‘‘ With groody jaws devour tlic wandering wights.” 

The poet might likewise have read of them in Pliny’s Na- 
tural History, translated by P. Holland, IGOI, and in Stowe’s 
Chronicle. Steevens^ , 

Histories (says llcrnard Gilpin, in a Sermon before Edward 
VT ) make mention of a people called Anthropophagi^ eaiers 
^\f llecd^ 

Our poet has again in The Tempest mentioned ** men whose 
heads stood in their breasts.” He had in both places probably 
Jlackliiyt’s Voyages, 1598, in view : — On that branch 
which is called Caora, are a nation of people whose heads ap- 
pear e not above their shoulders : — ^they are reported to have 
their eyes in their shoulders, and their mouthea in the middle 
of their breasts.” 

llaleigh also has given an account of men whose heads do 
grow beneath their shoulders, in his Description of Guiana, 
published in 10i96, a* book that without doubt Shak.spcarc had 
read. 

Hall in his Quo Vadis, speaking of the absurd narratioAs 
of travellers, mentions those “ hoadlesse Easterne people that 
have their eyes in their breasts, a misconceit arising from the 
fashion of their attire which I have sometimes scene.” 

• Malone. 

3.— and with n greedy car^ 

Devour up my discourse :) So, in Marlowe’s Do- 
minion, written before 1598 : • 

• • ” Hang both your greedy eUrs upon my IJps ^ 

“ Ijet them devovr mg speech, 

Again, in Spenser’s Fairy Queen, b. vi. ch ix. : 

” Why lest thus Ik^ talkt, the knight with greedy eate 
Hong still upon his melting mouth attent.” 

Malone^ 

Both these phrases occur in Tully, ‘‘ Non semper impict 
fiures ineas, ita sunt adidm et capacos/’ OraL 104^ “ Nos 

hinc vai'amus literas.’’ — Ad af^iciiv. 14^ Auribvs avidis capture, 
may also be fouh^l in Ovid, De youto^ Sleovcns, 

7 . 
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To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 
That J would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not iutentively ^ : I did consent; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

'When I did speak of* some distressful stroke. 
That my, youth suffer’d. My story ' being done, 


Iliacofcique' itoAiEi demens audire labores 
Exposcit, pendctquciterumnarrantis ab ore. Virg^L Mason < 

4, But not iatefttmiLy :) Thus the eldest quarto^ 
first folio reads — instinctively ; the second — distinctively^ 

The old word, however, may stand— intention and atfentiotr 
were once synonymous. So, in a play called The Isle of Gulls, 
1G06 : ‘‘ Graccl at silting down, they cannot intend it for hun- 
ger/’ i, attend to it. Uesdemona, who was often called 
out of the room on the score of house affairs, could not have 
heard Othello’s talc mtentioely^ i. with altentUm to all its 

Again, in chapman’s version of the Biad, b, vi^ : 

“ Hector intends his brother’s null ^ but fust,” &c. 

Again, in the Tenth book ; 

“ —all with inlentive car 

“ Converted to the enemies’ tents/’ • 

Again, in the eighth book of the Odyssey : 

* “ For our slups know th’ expressed minds of men j 

“ And will so most intcntively rciaine 

Their scopes appointed, that they never erre.” 

Again, in a very scarce book entitled A Courtlie Contro- 
versie of Cupids Cautefs: couteyning Fine Tragicall Histories 
Translated out of Froucli, &c. by W. [ Henry Wottoii ] 

4 to, 157 These speeches collected enien^iVc^y by africnd”&c. 

• *Steoven8, 

Shakspearejhas already tfsed the word in the same senso* 
in his j\Icrry AVives of Windsor . ” — she did coiyse over my 
exteriors witJi buch a greedy intention/’ ISce also Timon of 
Athens, Act II^ Sc. II. 

Distinctively wa^ the conjectural omendation of the editor 
of the second folio, who never examined a single quarto 
copy. Malone. • 

So in Cockcranfs Dictionajy of Hard AVords : “ Intentive^ 
that listeneth. ” Boswell. 
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She gave me for my pains a world of sjghs 5 : 

She swore ; — In' faith, 'twas strange 6, ’twas pas- 
sing strange ; 

’T«ivas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful : . 

She wish’d, she had not heard it ; yet she wish’d 
That heaven • had made her such a man : she 
thank’d me ; 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, 

I should blit teach him how to tell my story, 

— 1 ; 

5 — ii world of Sighs :] It was Hsses in the later editions : 
hut tills is evidently the true reading^ The lady had been 
forward indeed to give him a worid of kisses upon a bare recital 
of his story ; nor docs it agree with the following lincs^ 

Pope. 

Sijhs is the reading of the quarto 1 C22 ; kisses of the 
folio^ Malone. 

(i* She Swore, —In Faith, ’twas strange* <CcJ Hcic ( as on 
n former occa'sion respecting the prophecies that induced 
the ruin of Macbeth, ) the reader must be indebted to ^Ir. 
AVIiitakcr’s zealous and powerful Vindication of Mary Queen 
of Hcots, 8 Vo. Vol. IL p. 487, edit, 1790 : ‘‘ Let not the 
the modern reader he hurt here and in paragraph X, at a 
Lady, a Queen, and a Mary, sioearlng^ To aver upon faith and 
lionom\ was then called swearlnfj^ equally with a solemn appc'lil 
to CJ^od ; and considered as the same wdth it.*’ This is plain 
from the ]iassagc immediately before us ; “I swear, — upon 
my faith and honour,” she says expressly^ She also says 
she docs this again ; ” thus referring td the commencement 
of this letter, where she ‘‘ appeals to her God as witness,” 

And thus Shakspcarc makes Othello to represent Idcsdemona 
as acting ; in a passage that 1 have often condemned,* before 1 
^saw this easy explanation of it, ifs one amongj many proofs 
of Shakspeare’s inability to exhibit the^ delicate graces of female 
conversation'*: ^ 

She swore,” d’C, 

This remark, therefore, serves at once to justify Desdemona 
and Queen Mary, and to show what kind of swearing is used 
by both ; not a bohl and masculine oath put into the mouth of 
LesdeinonaJ such as Elizabeth frequently used, bent a more 
earnest affirmation upon her fiiit^i” and honour, which she 'cou- 
jbidcred as the same with a soleyfin appeal to God. 

* Steevens 
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And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I 
"spake ; 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d ; 

And I lov’d her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have us’d; 

Here comes the lady^ let her witness it. 

Enter Desdeinonaf logo and attendants. 

Duke. I thiiik, this tale would win my daugtcr 
too.— 

Good Brabantio^ 

Take up this mangled matter at the best; 

Men do their broken weapons rather use, 

Tlian their hare hands. 

Bra. I pray yon, hear her speak; 

If she confess, that she was half the wooer. 
Destruction on my head*^, if my bad blame 
Light on the man ! — Come hither gentle mistress. 
Do you perceive in all this noble company. 

Where most you owe obedience. 

Des^ My noble father, 

1 do perceive here a divided duty: 

To you, I am bound for life, and education; 

My life, and education, both do learn me 
How to respect you; you are the lord of dutyg, 

I am hitherto your daughter: But here’s my 
, husband; 

And so much duty as my mother show’d . 

To you, preferring yotf before her father^, ' • 

7 Destruction, j The c^narlos read — destruction light 
on me. ' Steevens, 

8 — ^you are the lord of duty, ] The first quarto reads — .you 
are lord of all my duty, Steevens, 

9 And so much duty as my mother show’d , 

To you, preferring yon J)efore her father, Ac, ] Perhaps 
Shakspeare had herein his thTmghts the answer of the youngest 
daughter of Ina, King of thojjrest Saxons, , to her father. 
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So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, iny lord. * 

Bra. God be with you ! I have done: — 

PJease it your grace, on to the state affairs; 

I liad rather to adopt a child, than get it. — 

Come hither, Mpor; * 

I here do give thee that with all my heayt, 

Whicht, but thou hast already, with all my heart, 

I would keep from thee. — For your’sake, jewel; 

I am glad at soul I have no other child; 

For thy escape would teach me tj rannj^ 

To hang clogs on them.— I have done, my lord. 
Duke. Lot me speak lilce yourself2; and lay a 
sentence. 

Which, as a grise^, or stop, may help those lovers 
Into your favour4’ 

— * 

wliich he seems to have copied in Kinj^ Lear^ See the Pre- 
liminary Ilemarks on that play^ Malone. 

1 Which, &c. ] This line is omitted in the finst qimrlo^ 

Stoevens 

2 Let speak like yourself The Duke seems to moan, 
when he says he will speak like Brabaiitio, that he will speak 
sententiously. Johnson^ 

Lot me speak, like yourself i. c lot me speak as your- 
self would speak, w'erc you not too much heated with passion^ 

Sir J. Reynolds 

• • 

3 — as a Grisef^ Grke from degrees, A grhe is a step. So in 
Timon : ^ 

/‘—for every grize of fortune 
“ Is smooth’d by that l^elow, — ” * 

Ben Johnson, in his Sejanus, gives the original word: 

**^Whom when he saw lie spread on the dcgr'cesf 
In the will of King. Henry VI. whore dimensions of King’s 
College chapel at Cambridge arc set down, tlie Avord occurs, as 
spelt m some of the old editions of Shakspeare: ‘‘ — from the 
provost’s stall, unto the grecce called Gradus Chori 90 feet/’ 

• STBEVBNS^ 

4 Into your favour.] This is w^anting in the folio, but 
found in the quarto, j^jiinson^ 
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When remedies arc past, the griefs are cnded5. 

By s(;eing the worst, which late on iiopes depended. 
To monrn a mischief that is past and gone, 

Is the next way to draw new mischif outi. 

What cannot be preserv’d when fortune takes,' 
Patience her injury a' mockery makes.. 

The robb’d that smiles, steals something from the 
thief; 

lie robs himself/ that spends a bootless grief. 

Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile; 

"We lose it not, so long as we can smile. 

He bears the sentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfoi’t which from thence he bears'^ ; 
But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow, 
That, to pay grief, must of poor patience borrow. 
These sentences, to sugar, or to gall, 

Being strong on both sides, are equivocal: 

But words are words; I never yet did hear, 

That the bruis’d heart was pierced through the ear^. 

5 When remedies arc jiast, the griefs are ended J This our 
poet has elsewhere expressed (in Ijove's Lahour’s Lost_ Vol 
J V. p. 405, ) by a common proverbial sentence, “ Past cure is 
bids' past care.” malonk. 

C — XEW mischief on^ ) "J'hc cpiartos read — more mischief 

Steevens. 

7 Put the free comfort which from thence he hears:) Put 
the moral precepts of consolation, which arc libcrall}" bestowed 
on occasion of the sentence^ Johnson. 

8 Put wtu’ds are words ; I never yet did hear, 

Thai the bruis’d heart was tiercjcd through the car ) The 
Duke had by sage sentences been exhorting Prabantio to pa- 
tience, and to forget the grief of his daughter’s wLoleu mar 
riage, to which Prabantio is made very, pertinently to reply to 
this effect : 

“ My lord, I apprehend very Troll the wisdom of your 
advice ■ hut though you w'ould comfort me, words are but words; 
and the heart, already hruwd^ was never pierced^ or wounded^ 
through the ear.” It is obviou»;that the text must be restored 
thus ; ' 
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I liumbly beseech you, proceed to the affairs of 
state* 

Qnarto, brseech you now to the affairs of the slate,, 

* , That the bruisocl lioart was throuj^h the ear.’* 

i. e that the wounds of sorrow were ever cured, or a inaii 
made heart-whole merely by the words' of consolation. 

Wai/.ijurton^ 

Shakspearo was coiiiiiiually changing his first c\i»ressioii 
for another, either stronger or more uncommon ; so that vc'ry 
often the reader who lia^ not the same, continuity or succession 
of ideas, is at a loss for its meaning. IV'l^iny of Shaksfx'arc’s 
uncouth sti’alned epithets may be explained, by going back to 
the obvious ami simple expression, which is most likely to 
(u'oiir to the mind in that state^ 1 can imagine the first mode 
of expression ihat occured to the poet was this . 

“ The tronhled heart was never cured by words” 

To give it poetical force, he alteied the phrase : 

“The wounded heart was never reached through the 

Wounded heart ho changed to hrohen^ and that to Irutscd, 
as a more common expression. Reached he altered to touched^ 
and the transition is then easy to jriexced^ c. thorough ly 
toiiclied^ When the sentiment is brought to this state, the 
cuiimieutator, .without this unravelling clue, expounds piercing 
the heart in its common acceptation wounding the heart, which 
making in this place nonsense, is corrected to pieced the hciW'4;, 
which is very stiff, and, as Polouias says, is a ^i\e, phrase^ 

Sir. Reynolds^ 

Pierced may be right. The coiisecpience of a hraisc is some- 
times matter collected, 

And this can no way be cured without piercing or letting 
it out^ Thus, ill Hamlet : i 

It will but skin and film the ulcerous place', 

“ Whiles rank corruption’ mining all w'lthin, 

“ Infects unseen/* 

Again : 

“ This is th* imposthuinc of much wealth and peace, 

‘‘ That inward hreak*’, and show s no cause without, 

“ Why the man dies ” 

Our author might liave had in his memory the following 
quaint title of an old book : i^ e^;. “ A lyiell treatyse called the 
dysputacyou, or the complaynlc'of the herte through perced with 
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Buh’,. Tho Turk with a most mighty preparation 
makes for«Cyprus; — Othello, tlie fortitude of the 

the lol tpige of the ei/e. Imprinted at Londo in Fleteatrete at 
ye sy^iifne of the soiino by Wyiikyn de Wordc ’’ ^ t 

Again, in a iioTrc and a mery Interlude^ concernying 'Plea 
sure and Payne in Love, made by Ibun* Ileywood : Fol. PastuI^ 
1534 ; 

Tlioroiiqh my no dyrectly to mync haitc 

^•Perryth i*\A u'onlys evyu lyke many sperys ** 

Sicevens^ 

Put words are words; I never yet (lid hear, 

Tli:t tin* bI^lised heart was pierced through the car.'* 
These mural piv^epts, says Brabantio, may perhaps be 
lounded ill nisdom, but they are of no avail. Words after all 
are bnt words; and f never y(it hoard, that consolatory speeches 
could reach peneiraie the afflicted heait, through the medium 
of the ear. 

Brabantio hero roprosscs the same sentimeni as tlio father 
of Hero in Much Ado About Xothing, when ho derides tho 

attempts di* those comforters ho in vain cndevoiir to 

Charm ache with aiV, and agony with wordsf 
Our author has in various places shown a fondness for this 
antithesis between the heart and ear. Thus, in his Venus and 
Adonis : 

** This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear, 

“ Through which it enters, to surprise hor hearif 
* Again, in Much Ado About Nothing : My cousin 

tells him in his ear, that he is in her heart, ' 

Again in Cymbeline : 

“ T have such a limH as both mine cars 

“ Must not in haste abuse,” 

Again, in his Rape of Lucroce : 

bis car her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
^0 penetrable entrance to her plaining,” * 

A doubt has«been entertained concerning the word pierced^ 
W'hich Dr. Warbnrton supposed to mean wounded^ afid therefore 
substituted pieced in its room. But pierced is merely a figura- 
tive expression, and means not wounded hwi penetrated^ in a meta-^ 
phorical sense ; thoroughly affected ; as in the following jiass- 
iige in ShaLspoare’s 46th Sonnet : 

‘‘ My heart doth plead, that thou in him dost lie ; 

. “ A closet never pierc*9 with crystal eyes 
Bo also, in love’s Labour’s Lost : 
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place is best known to you: And though we have 
there a substitute of most allowed sufficiency, yet , 
opinion, a sovereign mistress of effects throws a 
more safer voice on you ^ you must therefore be 
content to slubber the gloss of your new fortunese 

Honest words best lylerce the ear 
Again, in liis llape of Liicfece : 

'*■ With sweetest touches your * mistress’ ear/^ 

In a word, a heart inerced through the ear^ is a heart which 
^to use our jioet’s words elsewhere,) ha*! granted a penetrable 
entrance to the language of consolation^ So, in The Mirrour 
lor Magistrates, 1575 : 

* My plaint — the hardest hearty may pihrcej'' 

Spenser has used the word exactly in the same figurative 
souse in wdiicli it is here cmploye<i; Fairy Queen, VI, c, IX. : 

WLylest thus he talkt, the knight with greedy eare 
Hong still upon his melting mouth atteiit ; 

Whose senseful loords einpi^r^f’his hart so# near©, 

** That he was rapt with double ravishment,” 

And, in his fourth book, c. Vlll, w’c have the very words 
-of the text : 

Her words 

“Which, passing through the earcs would pierce the harV* 
Some persons have supposed that pierced when applied 
metaphorically to the heart, can only be used to express pain ; 
that the poet might have said, pierced with griefs or pierced 
with plaints^ &c. but that to talk of piercing a heart wdth 
consolatory speeches^ is a catachresis : l^ut the passage above 
fjuoted from Spenser’s sixth book, shows that there is no ground 
for the objection. So also, in Marlowe’s Tamburl^aine, 1590, 
we find — 

Nor thee or them, thrice noble Tamburlaiiie, 

“ Shall want my heart be with glad^,%es8 pierc’d,” 

*• • Malone. 

If any further authorjty were required for this expression, 
it may be found in Milton’s Ode at a Solemn Musick : 

“ Blest pair of byrens, pledges of heaven’s joy, 
Sphereborn harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 

*4 Wed your divine sounds, and mixed power, employ 
“ Dead things with unj^reatli’d sense^ able to pierce.'" 

* Boswell, 

9.— To Slubber the Gloss of your new fortunes — ] To 

• -8 . • ‘ 
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with this more stubborn and boisterous expedition. 

0th. The tyrant custom, most' grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-dxiven bed of downi; I do agnize 2 
A natural and prompt alacrity, 

I find in hardness; and do undertake • 

These present warss against the Ottomites. 

Most humbly therefore bending to your state, 

I crave fit disposition for my wife; 

Due reference of* place, and exhibition^; 


Slubber^ on this occasion, is to obscure^ So, in the First Part 
of Jeronimo, <5ec, 1605 : 

“ The evening too begins to shibher day.” 

The latter part of this metaphor has already occurred in 
Macbeth : 

golden opinions — 

Which should be vrom now In their newost gloss.'* 

StecTons, 

1. — thrice driven bed of down :] A driven bed, ik a bod 
for which the feathers are selected, by driving with a fan, which 
separates the light from the heavy ^ Johnsdn. 

2. — I do Agnize — ] i, e. acknowledge, confess, avow. So, 

in^A Summarie Report, d-c. of the Speaker relative to Mary 
Queen of Scots, 4 to 1586 : “ — a repentant convert, agnising 

her Maiesties great mercie,’* dc. Again, in the old play of 
Cambyses : 

c 

The tenor of your princely will, from yon for to agnise.^ 

In thiscinstance, however, it signifies to know j as likewise 
in the follpwing, from the same piece : 

^ Why so ? I pray you let me agnize/’ . 

It is so defined p. e^ to acknowledge] in Bullokar’s English 
Expositor, 8 vo 1616, * m alone • 

3. These present wars : — ] The (jiiarto, 1622, and the folio 
by an error of the press, have — this present wars. For the 
emendation I am responsible^ Malone, 

4^ I crave fit disposition for my wife ; 

Due reference oi place, and esdiibition dc."^ I desire^ 
that proper disposition be mad& for my wife, that she may have 
^rece^cy and revenue^ accommodation and company ^ suittd)le to 
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With such accmmodation, and besort, 

As levels with her breeding, » 

Duke. If you please, 

B^t at her father’s. 

Jam r 11 not have it so.* 

0th. Nor I. • 

Des Nor I; I would not thqre reside, 

To put my father in impatient thoughts. 

By being in his eye. Most gracious duke, 

To my unfolding lend a gracious ears; 

And let mo find a charter in your Voice®, 

To assist my simpleness'^. 

Duke, what would you, Desdemona? 

For reference of place, the old quartos have reverence 
which Sir Thomas Haiimer has received. I should read ; 

Due preference of place.’^ — Johnson^ ^ 

Exhibition is allowance^ The word is at present used 
only at the universities. 

So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

What maintenance he from his friends receives, 

“ Lili^e exhibition thou shalt have from me,” 

Again, in King Edward IV, by Hey wood, 1G2G : 

Of all the exhibition yet bestow’d, 

“ This woman’s liberality likes mo best.” Steevens, 
So, in King licar, Act Sc, I, : 

“——Kent banish’d thus! and Franco in choler 
parted, • 

And the king gone to night ! subscrib’d his power. 
Confin’d to exhibition” Malone. % * 

5, — Most Gracious Duke, • 

* To my unfolding lend a grOtcions ear ;] fhus the quarto^ 
1 C22. Thc^ folio, to avoid the repetition of the same epithet, 
reads — ^om ^prosperous ear ; i, e. your propitious ear. 

Steevens^ 

6, — A charter in your voice,] Let your favour privilege 
mo^ Johnson^ 

7, To assist my simplenessj The first quarto reads this 

as an unfinished sentence: ,• 

“ An%if my simpleness, — ’’Steevens, 
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Des That I did love the Moor to live with him. 
My downright violence and storm of fortnnesS 

8.^ My downright violence and storm of fortunes — ] Vio- 
lence is not vwlence suffered^ but violence acted. Breach^ of 
common mica and obligations. The old (]^iArto has scorn of 
fortune^ which is perhaps the true reading^ Johnson. 

The same mistake of scorn for dorm had also hpppeneil in 
the old copies of Troiliis and Cressida : 

** — as when the sun doth light a ecorn^ ^ 
instead of a — storm. See vol vhi. p 2ul'and Kiner Lear 
ActllLSc.I. 

I am also inclined to reside sfofin of fortnnes^ on acronnt 
of the words that follow, viz. ** May trumpet to the world.” 

S^>, in King Henry IV. Part 1 ; 

** the southern wind 

Doth play the trumpet to his purposes.” 

I concur with Dr. Johnson in his explanation of the passage 
before us, Mr, M, Mason is of the same opinion, and pro- 
perly obsen-'es, that by the atomn of fortune^ “ the injuries of 
fortune , *are not meant, but Desdemona’s high-spirited brav- 
ing of her,” Stoevens. 

So, in king Henry VIIT. : 

An old man broken with the storms of state f 

The expression in the text is found in Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen book vi. c. ix 

^ Give leave awhile, good father, in this shore 

To rcste my barcke, which hath bene beaten late 
With stormes of fortune and tempestuous fate.” 

And Bacon, in bis History of King Henry the Seventh, 
has used the same language: ‘‘ The king in his account of peace 
and calms did much overcast his fortunes^ which proved for 
many yc^ars^together full of broken seas, tides, and tempests*^ 

Mr M. 'Mason objects, that Mr. Steevens has not explained 
these worJs. Is any explanation wanting ? or can he, who 
has read in Hamlet, that a judicious player *‘in the tempest and 
whirlwind of his passion shbuld acquire and beget a temperance** 
who has heard FalstafT wish for a tempest of pto vacation 
and finds in Troilus and Cressida — “in the wind and tempest of 
her frown, ’*be at a loss to understand the meaning of a storm of for- 
tunes ? By her doienright-viofence and storm of fortunes Desdemona 
without doubt means, the bold and decisive measure shsthad taken^ 
of following the dictates of p&iion, and giving herself to the 
Moor ; regardless of her parent’s displeasure, thj* forms of her 
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May trumpet to the world; my heart 's subdued^ 
Even to the very, quality of my lordi; * 

country, and the future inconvenience slio might^ikic subject to, 
tying her duty beanty,wit, and fortanefi in an extravagant 
ancf wheeling stranger, of here and every where.”. 

On looking into ‘Mr^ Edward’s remarks, I find he explains 
these words nearly in the same mafiner, Dotvnnqht violence 
(says he) means the unbridled impetuo'^ity with whjch her pas^ 
sion hurried her on to this unlawful marriage ; and atorm of 
fortune may signify the hazard she thereby raft, ofmiaking ship- 
wreck of her worldly interest Both very agreeable to what she 
says a little-lower — ^ 

— to his honours, and his valiant parts, 

“ Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate,’’ Afalone* 

All I can collect from Mr. Malone’s explanation ns* that 
fthakspearc has made use of the word teynpest in three different 
passages, none of which are applicable to that in question. 

M. Mason. 

9 — my heart’s scbdued 

Even to, ] So, in one of the Letters falsely iiqputed to 
Mary Queen of Scots : ^ — and my thouglitesare so willyngly 
duit unto yours,” ^c, Steevens^ 

1 Even to the very quality of my lord:] The first quarto 
reads — 


*‘Even to the utmost pleasure'^ &c^ Steevens. 

Quality here means profession^ ‘‘I am so much enamoured of 
Othello, that I am even willing to endure all the inconveniencies 
incident to a militai'y life^ and to attend him to the wats.”— — 
I cannot mervaile, (said Lord Essex to Mr, Ashton, a 
Puritan preacher who was sent to him in the Tower, ^though my 
protestations are not believed of my eiiemfes, when they so little 
prevailed with a man of your quality ^ 

That this is the meaning, appears not only from the reading 
of the quarto, — *‘my heart’s subdued, even to (he utmd^ pleasure 
oP my lord, i^ e. so as to prompt me to go with him wherever 
he wishes I ^ould go,” but aslo fron^thc whole* tenour of Des- 
demoiia’s speech ; the purport of which is, that as she had 
married a soldier^ so she whs ready to accompany him to the 
wars, and to consecrate her soul and fortunes to his honours^ and 
his valiant parts : i,e., to attend him wherever his military 
character aud his love of fame should call him, Malone. 

That Quality here signifies th\Jfbom/» complexioft of Othello 
and his military profession^ is •dorious from what immediately 
follows : • 
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I saw Othello’s visage in his mind^; 

And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 

Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of ‘peace, and lie go to the^ war. 

The rites, for which i. love him, are bereft me, 
And I a ycry heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence : Let me go with him. 

0th. Yotir voices, lordss: — ' beseech you, let her 
will 

Have a free way! 

Vouch with me, heaven4; I therefore beg it not, 

To please the palate of my appetite; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects. 

In my disjunct and proper satisfactions; 


saw Othello’s visage in liis mind ; 
and also from what the Duke says to Brabantio; 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 

‘‘Your son-in-law is far more /nw* than black,” 

Desderaona, in this speech, asserts ,th at the virtues of Othello 
had subdued her heart, in spite of his visage ;; and that, to 
his rank and accomplishments as a soldier, she has consecrated 
h^r soul and her fortunes. Henley. 

2 1 saw Othello’s visage in his mind ;] It must raise no 
wonder, that I loved a man of an appearance so little engaging ; 

I saw his face in his mind ; the greatness of his character recon- 
ciled me to his form. , Johnson. 

3 Your voices, Lords:) The folio reads . — Let her have 

your voice^ ^ Bteevens. 

4 Vouch with me, heaven ;] Thus thesecond quarto and the 

folio. Stcevens. » « , 

These wordsrarc notin the original copy, 1022. Malone. 

5 Nor to comply with heat, the young affects/ 

In my distinct and proper satisfaction ; '] Old copies — 
Defunct,) As this has been hitherto printed and stopped, 
it seems to me a period of as stubborn nonsense as the editors 
have obtruded upon poor Shakspeare tfiroughout his works. 
What a preposterous creature is this Othello mad<? to fall in 
love with and maiy a fine youSg lady, when appetite and heat 
and proper satisfaction^ are dead and defunct jxt him ! (For, 
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But to be free and bounteous to her mind^ 

And heaven defende your good souls, that you think 

defunct sigiiifies nothing else, that 1 know of, cither primitively 
or metaphorically:) But if we may take Othello’s own wo id 
in the affair, he was not reduced to this fatal state : 

or, for I am declin’d • 

“ Into thfe vale of years ^ yet Hiatus not much*^ 

Again, Why should our poet say, (for so he skys as the 
passage has been pointed) that the young affe,ct heat ? Youth, 
certainly, has it and has no occasion or pretence of affecting it^ 
And, again after would he add so absurd a collateral epithet 

as proper ? But affects was not designed Mere as a verb, and 
was not designed hero at all. I have by reading dis- 
tinct for defunct, rescued the poet’s text from absurdity ; and 
this 1 take to be the tenor of what ho would aay : I do not 
beg her company with me, merely to please myself • nor to 
indulge the boat and affects {i^ e. affections) of a new mar- 
ried man, in my own distinct ahd proper satisfaction ; but to 
comply with her in her request, and desir,e, of accompanying 
me." Affects for affections our author, in several otter pas- 
sages uses^ Theobald. 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects 
“ In my defunct and proper satisfaction i^ c^ with that 
heat and new affecti 9 ns which the indulgence of my appetite 
has raised and breated^ 

This is the meaning of defunct^ which has made all tli^e 
difliculty of the passage. Warburtou. 

I do not think that Mi\ Theobald’s emendation dears the 
text from embarrassment, though it is with a little imaginery 
improvement rccieved by Sir Thomas Hamper, who reads thus ; 
“ Nor to comply with heat affects the young 
“ In my distinct and proper satisfaction/’ 

Dr. Warburtou’s explanation is not more satisfactory ; 
wljat made\he difficulty will continue to make it, lYead. 

• I beg it not, * • 

Tfj* please the palate of my appetite, 

Nor to comply ^ith heat the young affects 
“ In me defunet) and proper satisfaction ; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind." 

Affect stands here, not hve^ for but for passions^ for that 
by which any thing is affected. / ask it not says he, to ^ease 
appetite f or sodisfy loose desires, the passions of youth which I 
have now outlived, or for any particular gratification of my- 
self, but merel/ that I may indulge the wishes of my wife," 
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I will yoni* serious and great business scant, 

For she is* with me : No, when light- wing'd toys 

Mr. Upton liad^ before me> clianged my to me ; but lie* has 
printed young effects not seeming to know that affects could be a 
iioun^ Johnson^ * 

Mr, Theobald has observed the impropriety ‘of making Othello 
confess that all youthful passions were defunct in him ; and Sir 
Thomas Hanmer’s reading ^^disimeV* may, 1 think, be received 
with only a sliglit alteration, I would read ; 

• “ 1 beg it not, 

‘^To pleasoithc palate of my appetite 
‘‘Nor to comply with heat, and young alTects, 

“ In my distinct and proper satisfaction • 

* ‘ But to be,*’ 

Affects stands for affections^ and is used in that sense by 
Ben donson ; in The Case is Altered, IfiOi) : 

“ 1 shall not need to irrge 

‘‘ The sacro^ purity of our affects,’^ 
t\gain, in Love’s Labour’s Lost : 

“ For every man with his aff^ects is born." 

Again, in The Wars of Cyrus, 1594 : 

“ The frail affects and erors of my youth," 

Again, in Middleton’s Inner Temple Mp-sque, 1619 : 

** No doubt affects will be subdu’d by reason.” 

There is, however, in The Bondman, by Massinger, a pas- 
i^ge which sums to countenance and explain, 

tlie young affects 

“ In me defunct^ 

“ Youthful heats, 

“ That look no further than your outward form. 

Are long since buried in me.” 

TimolSon is the speaker. 

In kifig Henry V. also, we have the followinw passage 
“ The^organs, thougt defunct and dead before, 

“ Break up theindrowsy grave — ” Steevei.s. 

I would venture to make the two Iasi* lines change places ; 

■■ I therefore beg it not. 

To please the palate of my appetite, 

“ Nor to comply with heat, the young affects ; 

*‘But to be free and bounteous to her mind,* 

“ In my defunct and proper satisfaction,” 

And would then recommend it to consideration whether the 
word defunct (which would be the only remairfing difficulty) 
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Of feather’d Cupid seel with wanton dujness 
My speculative and active instruments?, 

not capable of a signification, drawn from the primitive sense of 
its'^Latin original, which would very well agree with the context 
• , Tyrwhitt. 

I would propose to read — In my ihfenct or defenc'd &c, i. 

I do not beg her company merely to please the palate of my 
appetite, nor to comply with the heat of lu^t which the yonn^ 
man affects^ i.e. loves and is fond of, in a gratification which I 
have by marriage defenc'd^ or inclosed and guarded, and made 
my own property^ Unproper beds, in this* play, means, beds 
not peculijir or appropriate to the right owner, but common to 
their occupiers. In The Merry Wives of Windsor the marriage 
vow was represented by Ford as the ward and defence 5f purity 
or conjugal fidelity: “ I could drive her then from the ward of 
her purity, her reputation, and a thousand other her defences 
which arc now too strongly embattled against me,** The word 
affect is more generally, among ancient, authors, taken in the 
construction which I have given to it, than as Mr_ <I*heobald 
would interpret it. It is so in this very play Not to affect 
many proposed matches,*^ means not to like, or bo fond o/many 
proposed matches, 

I am persuaded that the word defunct must be at all events 
ejected, Othello talks here of his appetite, and it is very plain 
that Desdemona to her death was fond of him after wedlocjp, 
and that he loved her^ How then could his conjugal desires be 
dead or defunct ? or how could they be defunct or discharged 
and performed when the marriage was consummated ? Tollbt. 

Othello here supposes, that his petition for the attendance 
of his bride, might be ascribed to one of tliesc two motives : — 
either solicitude for the enyoyment of an unconsummated and 
honorable marriage : — or the mere gratification of a s*ensual and 
selfish passion. But, as neither was the true one, abjures 
• them both : * • • • 

Vipuch with me heaven, I therefore beg it not 
To please the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat ( 

) and proper satisfaction/’ 

The former having nothing in it unbecoming, he simply dis- 
claims ; but the latter, ill according with his season of life ( for 
Othello was now declined into the, vale of years) he assigns a 

reason for renouncing • 

the young affects. 

In me defunctf 
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That my disports corrupt and taint my business, 

Let hotiesVives make a skillet of my helm, 

As if lie had said I have outlined that wayward imptilse 
f)f passion, by which younger men arc stimulated : ” tnoae 
“ Youthful heats^ 

“ That look no further than the outivanhform 
‘ Are Ipng since huriod in me,” 

The supereme object of my heart is — 

“ fo be free and bounteous to her mindf* 

. J^y ijoung affects, the poet clearly means those “ yonfhful 
lusts ’’ which St. Paid admonishes Timothy to floe from, and the 
Itoman to mortify Henley^ 

For the emendation now oflered ( disjunct ) I am respon- 
sible. 8ome emendation is absolutely necessary, and this 
appears to me the least objectionable of those which have 
been proposed^ Pr. Johnson, in part following Mr^ Upton, 
reads and regulates the passage thus : 

Not to comply with heat ( the young affects 
In me defunct ) and proper satisfaction, ” 

To this reading there are, I think, three strong objections. 
The first is, the suppression of the ^vord being before defunct^ 
which is absolutely necessary to the sense, and of which the 
oinisMou is so harsh that it affords an argument against the 
probability of the proposed emendation. The second and the 
grand objection is, that it is highly improbable that Othello 
slioiild deelaie on the daycJhis marriage that heat and theyonth 
fill affections were dead or defunct in him ; that he had outlived 
llie passions of youth. lie himself ( as Mr. Theobald has 
oliserved) informs us afterwards, that he is “ declined into the 
vale of years ;”but adds, at the same time, yet that’s not 
niMc/i.”This surely is a decisive proof that the text is corrupt^ 
My third oljoction to this regulation is, that by the iptroduction 
of a pareflthesis which is not found in the old coiiies, the woivls ^ 
and jjToper satisfaction are so unnaturally disjoined from those 
with w hich they are connected in sense, as to form*a most lame 
and impotent conclusion ; to say notjiing of the awkwardness of 
using the word proper without any possessive pronoun prefixed 
to it 

All these difftouUies are done away, by retaining the origin 
al word my, and reading disjunct^ instead of defmiot ; and the 
meaning will be, ‘ I ask it not/or the sake of my separate and 
private enjoyment, by the graftficaiion of appetite, but that 
I may indulge the wishes of my wife/’ * 
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And all iudign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimations! * 

The young may either mean the affections or pas- 

of youth, (coiibidering affects as a substantive,) or these 
woids imiy be cuiiiieeted with which imincdiaticly precedes : 

I ask it not, lor the pui pose of gratifying that appetite whie/i 
})eenliiirly stinmlates the young/’ Su, m »Spenscr’s Faiiy 
(jiieen, h. c. IXj • 

‘‘ Layes ol sweete love, and youth's (]olightful heatJ* 
Mr Tyr^^hitt “ recommends it to consideration, whether 
the Avoid defunct^ is not capable of a signilication, drawn froAi 
tlie priinivitive sense of its Latin original,* which would very 
^vell agree with the context/’ 

The mere Knglibli reader is to be informed, that defunctus 
in Latin signilics perj armed j accomplished^ as >vell as dead : but 
is it probable that »Shakspeare was apprized of its bearing that 
signification? In Bullokar’s English Expositor, 8vo, 1C16, 
the work of a physician and a scholar, defanctis only defiived 
by the word dead] nor has it, I am confident, any other meaning 
annexed to it in any dictionary or book of the time, ^Besides, 
how, as Mr, Toilet has oliserved, could his conjugal duties be 
said to be discharged or performed^ at a time when his marriage 
was not yet cousuimnated ? — On this last circumstance, how- 
ever, I do not insist, as Shakspcarc is very licentious in the 
use of participles, and might have emjdoyed the past for tho 
present ; but the former objection appears to me fatal. ^ 
Proper is here and in other places used for pectiliar. In 
this play we have nnproper beds ; not peculiar to the rightful 
owner, but coniuion to hmi and others, 

111 the present tragedy we have many jmore uncommon words 
than disjunct : as facile, agnize, acerb ^ sequestration, injoinieJ, 
congregated^ guttered, sequent^ extincted, exsivfflicate, indign, sc- 
gregaUd, — lago in a subsequent scene says to Othello, 
*^let us be conjunctive in our revenge; „ and our poet*bas con- 
junct in King Lear, and disjoin and disjunctive in two^Lrer 
plays- In King John ive have adjunH used as an adjective : 

Though that my death bo adjunct to the act^ — 

And in Hamlet we find disjoint^ employed in like manner : 

‘‘ Or thinking — — 

Our state to be disjoint, and out of frame/’ 

• Malone. 

As it is highly probable thi^ passage will prove a lasting 
source of doubt and controversy:, the remarks of all the com- 
mon*.ators arc left before tho public^ Sir Thomas Hanmer’s 
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Duke Be it as you shall privately determine, 
Either further stay, or going: the affair cries — 
haste, 

And speed must answer it; yon must hence 
tonight, 

Des. iTo-night, my lord? 

Duke. T]^s night. 

0th. • With all my heart. 

Duke. At nine I'the morning here we 'H meet 
, again. 

Othello, leave some officer behind, 

And he shall our commission bring to you; 

With such things else of quality and respect. 

As doth import you. 

distinct j however, appearing to me as apposite a change as Mr. 
Malone’s synonymous disjunct^ I have placed the former in our 
text, though perhaps the old reading ought not to have been 
disturbed* as in the opinion of more than one critick it has 
been satisfactorily explained by Dr, Johnson and Mr, Henley 

Steevens, 

6, — defend, <tc.] To defend, is to /orhid. So, in Chaucer’s 
Wife* of Bathes Prologue, Mr, Tyrwhitt’s edit, ver. 5641 

‘‘ Wher can ye seen in any maner h-go • 

That highc God defended mariage, 

^ “By expresse word ?’* 

From defender, Fr Steevens, 

7, — when light-winged toys. 

Of feather’d cupid seel with wanton diilness 
My speculative and active instruments, "] Thus the folio, 
except that instead of active instruments^ it has instrur^ 

menu • 

Speculative instruments “ in Shakspeare’s language are th<? 
e;p**i.^nd active instruments the hands and feeU Ko, in Corio- 
lanus : » 

‘‘—where, the other instruments 
Did see, hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel,^^ d-c. 

To seel is to close the eyelids of a hawk by running a thread 
through them. As it is here metaphorically used, it applies 
very properly to the speculative instruments ; but • foils ^ tho 
reading of the quarto, agrees ^better with instruments. 

Wanton dulness is ‘ dulnesS arising from ^anton indul- 
gences.’ • Malone^ 
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0th. Please yonr grace, my ancient-, 

A man he is of honesty, and trust: » 

To his conveyance I assign my wife, 

With what else needful your good grace shall thin£ 
T(? be sent after me. 

DukQ * Let it be ,so — 

Good night ttf every one. — And, noble signior, 

[ To Brahantio. 

K virtue no delighted beauty lack®, * 

Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 

1 Sen. Adieu, brave Moor; use DSsdemona well. 

a particular explanation of the verb — to seel, tho 
reader is referred to Macbeth, Act III Sc. 11^ 

The quarto reads : 

“—when light-wing’d toys 

And feather’d Cupid fo^B with wanton dulness 
My speculative and active instniments — ” 

All these words ( in either copy ) mean no more thar» this: — 
When tho pleasures and idle toys of love made me unfit 
cither for seeing the duties of my office, or for the ready per 
formance of them, dc. 

So, in Chapman’s translation of the eighteenth book of 
Homer’s Odyssey ; * 

and were palsied ^ 

In his minds instruments 

S ^my Estimation: 3 Thus the folio ; the quarto-rop?*^a^/o». 

Steevens. 

9. If virtue no ddighted beauty lack,] The meaning, 
I believe, is if virtue comprehends every 'thing in itself, then 
your virtuous son-in-law of course is beautiful ; he has that 
beauty which delights every one. 

Dehhgted for delighting ; Shakspeare often uw^s the active and 
* passive particles indiscriminately. Ot this practice I ha4ida«4bLr 
ready given many instances^ • 

The same sentiment seejms to occur in Twelfth-Night: 

“ In nature is no blemish, but the mind : 

“ None can be call’d deform’d j but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty.” Steevens. 

Delighted is used by IShakspeare in the sense of delighting^ 
or delightful. , ^ # 

See Cymbdine, Act V, : ' 

Whofti best I love, I cross, to make my gift, 
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Bm. Look to her, Moor, have a quick eye to 
seSi; 

She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee. 

Exeant Duke, senators, Offieers &c. , 

0th. My life upoi\her faith. — Honest lago, 

My Desdemona must I leave to thee;- 
I pr’y th^e, let thy wife attend on her; 

And bring them aftcr2 in the best advantage . — 
Come, Desdemona; I have but an hour 
Of love, of wordly matters and direction. 

To spend with thec^ we must obey the time. 

[ Exeunt ‘Othello and Desdeniona 
Bod lago. 

loffo. What say’st thou, noble heart? 

Itdo. What will I do, thinkest thou; 
lago. Why, go to bed, and sleep. 

Rod. I will incontinently drown myself. 

logo. Well, if thou dost, I shall never lova thee 

after it. Why, thou silly gentlman ! 

Rod. It is silliness to live, when to live is a 

tor mont; and then have we a prescription to die, 

i^hen death is our physician. 

lago. 0 villainous ! I have looked upon thee 

world for four times seven years^! and since I could 

“ The more cfclay’cl, delighted *^ Tyrwhitt^ 

1 — have a quick eye to sec ; ] Thus the eldest quarto^ 
The folio feads : 

if thou hast eyes to see.” Steeveiis, * 

«MM^And hripg them after*-] Thus tie folio. The quart'o • 
1622 f rends — and bring h$r after^ Jfalone^ 

3 — best advantage^ Fairest opportunity^ Johnson^ 

4 1 have looked upon the world Jor font' times seven 

yean :) From this passage lago’s age seems to be asscertained 
and it corresponds with the account in the novel on w’hich 
Otliello is founded, where he is doscriiied as a young, hiyiidsomema,!! 
The French translator of Shakspeare is, however of opinionh 
that lago here only speaks oftliJbsc years of his life in whic 
he had looked on the world with an eye of obsarVation^ But it 
would be difficult to assign a reason why he should mention 
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distingush between a. benefit and an inji^ry, I never 
found a man that know how to love himself. Ere 
I would say, I would drown myself for the loA'e 
of^ a G uinea-henS, I would change my humonity 
with a baboon. 

Hod. What should I do ? I confess, it is my shame 
to be so found; but it is not in virtue to ajmcnd it. 

lago. Virtue? a fig! ’tis in .ourselves that 
we are thus, or thus Our bodies are our gerdens ; 
to the which, our wills are garden^s; so that if we 
will plant nctC.-is; or sow lettuce; set hyssop and 
weed up thymc; suppy it with one gender of -herbs, 
or distract it with many; either to have it steril 
with idleness^, or manur ed with industry; why, the 

the precifec term of twenUj-e,vjhth years, or to account for his 
knofMiig so accurately wlien his understanding arrived at 
maturity, and the operation of his sagacity, and his obser- 
vation on mankind commenced : 

That lago meant to say he was but twenty-eight years 
old, is clearly ascertained, by his making particularly, though 
indefinitely, a period with in that ( ‘‘and slfioo I could dis- 
tinguish,” <&c.) when he began to make observation on the 
characters of men^ 

Waller on a picture which was painted for him in his yoiitli, 
by Cornelius Jansen, and which is now in the possession of his 
heir, has expressed the same thought ; “ Anno letatis 23 . 
vitoe vix pTinio.^' Malone^ 

5. a Ouinea-heij.] A showy bird*witli thofinc feathers^ 

Johnson, 

A Guinea-hen was anciently the cant-term foi* a prosti- 
tu:e. So^in Albertus Wallenstein, 1640 : • 

« Yonder’s the cofle o’ the game,* 

^ A];)out to tread yon Chiinea^hen , they ’re^ billing/* 

Steevens, 

6. — either to have it slcrll with idleness,] Thus the au- 
thentick copies. The modorn editors following the second folio, 
have omitted the word to, — I have frequently had occasion to 
remark ths^t Shakspeare often begins a sentence in one way 
and ends it in a different kind of, construction. Eere he has 
made lago say if we will plant,' &c. and he concludes as if he 
had written — if*our ivill is — either to have it, d;c. Sec 255, n.l^ 

Malone. 
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power and , corrigible authority of this lies in our 
wills. If the balance? of our lives had not one scale 
of reason to poise another of sensuality, the blood 
and baseness of our natures would conduct us to 
most preposterous conclusions: But we have reason 
to cool our raging motions, our carnal stings, our 
unbittcd hists®; whereof I take this, that you call 
— ^love, to he a.sect, or scion^. 

Rod. It cannot be. 

lago. It is merely a lust of the blood, and a per- 
mission of the will. Come,be a man; Brown thyself ? 
drown cats, and blind puppies, I have professed me 
thy friend, and I confess me knit to thy deserving 
with cables of perdurable toughness i ; I could 
never better stead thee than now. Put money in thy 
purse ; follow the^e wars, defeat thy favor with an 
usurped beard^, I say, put jmoney in thy purse. It 

ISee Tempest Act 1^ Sc, 11. wPiore the remaik on which the 
foregoing note is founded was originally made. Stbbvkns^ 

7^ — If the balance deJ] The folio reads,— If the hrain^ 
Probably a mistake for — heam^ 

%S — Ileason to cool our carnal stinqa^ our nnbitted lusts, ) 
So, in a Knack to Know an Honest Man, 1596 : 

— —Virtue never taught thee that ; 

She sets a hit upon her bridled lusts." 

See, also As you Ijke it ; Act II, Sc. vi : 
i* For thou thyself hast been a libertine ; 

“ sensual as the brutish sling itself,’* Malonp^ 

9 — a SKCT or scion.] Thus the folio and quarto. A sect is 
what the more modern gardeiy.rs call a cutting^ The modem 
efllRJfS' Fead — t^set^ Stcevens. 

1 — I confess me knit to* thy deserving with cables of perdu^ 
rable toughness ; ) So. in Antony and* Cleopatra : 

“ To make you brothers, and to hnU your hearts 
With an unslipping knot/^ 

Again in our author’s 26 th Sonnet : 

‘‘ Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage * 

. ** Thy merit hath my dqty strongly knit^ malobn, 

2 ^defeat thy favor with an usurped beard ;2‘ defeat is 
^ to undo, to change, Johnson 
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cannot be, that -Desdemona should long continue 
her love to the Moor, — put money in thy purse ; — 
ngr he is to her: it was a violent commencement, 
and thou shalt see an answerable sequestration® ; — 

Defeat defaire, Kr. to undt*^ Of the use of this word 
I have already given several instances Stcevens • 

Favour here means that combination of features which givt's 
the face its distinguishing character. Defeat from defaiee in 
French, signifies to unmake, decompose, or give a differt?nt 
nppearance to, either by taking away sc.tnething, or adding. 
Thus, in Don Quixote, QjexdQnio defeated \ii% favor by cutting 
oflFhis heard, and the Barber his, by putting one on The beard 
which Mi\ Ashton when he escaped from tlic Tower, 

gave so different an appearance to his face, that he passed througli 
his guards without the least suspecion. 

Ill the Winters’ Tale, Autolyciis had recourse to an expedient 
like Cardenio’s, (as appears from lyockeiing vp his pedlars^ ex- 
crementy) to prevent his being known in the garb of the prince. 
Henley. 

To defeat^ Min&heu, in his Dictionary, 1017, cxp’a’ns by the 
words — “<o ahrogatcy id undo^'^ See also Florio’s Ilalian Dic- 
tionary, 1598: To midoe, to mai re, to unmake, to 

defeat Maloire. 

3 — It was a violent commencement ^ and thou shalt see an aj^s- 
werable sequestration ;] There sccius to be an opposition of terms 
here intended, which has been lost in transcrijition. We may 
read, *‘it was a violent Conjunction^ and thou shalt see an ans- 
werable sequestration; ” or, what seems to me preferable, it 
was a violent commencement, and thou sfialt see an answerable 
sequel Johnson^ 

I believe the poet uses sequestration for sequel^ * He might 
conclude tSat it was immediately derived from seguor. *8eq\i€stra- 
tion, however, may mean no mor^ than seperatum, 
play — “ a sequester from liberty/’ Steoveiis^ 

Surely sequestration wag used in the sense of sepe7'ation only, 
or in modern language, It is explained in Bullokar’s 

Dictionary^-a putting apart^ ‘*Their passion began witli violence, 
and shall end asquiddy, of which a seperatioii will be the 
consequenct.** 

A total and voluntary scquesU^ation necessarily include^ the 
cessation or end of affection^ — have the same thougt in 
several other pUces. So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

‘‘ These violent delights have violent ends” 

* And in their triumph die.” 

.^ain, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

10 
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put but money in thy purse.— These Moors are 
changeable in their wills;— fill thy purse with money; 
the food that to him now is as luscious as locusts, ehall 
be to him shortly as bitter as coloquintida^. She must 
change for youth: wh'eti she is sated -with his body, 
she will find the error of her choice. — She must 
have change, she must; therefore put money in thy 
purse. — If thou wilt needs damn thyself, do it 
a more delicate* way than drowning. Make all the 
money thou const; If sanctimony and a frail vow, 
betwixt an erring barbarian^ and a supersnbtlc 

'■* Thy violent vanities can never last/* 

I have here followed the first quarto. Tlie folio reads — “ it 
was a violent commencement in he)','* &c. The context shows 
that the original is the true reading; Othello’s love for Des- 
demona h^s been just mentioned, as well aslicr’s for the Moor, 
Malone. 

4 — As luscious as locusts, — as Bitter as coloquintidaj 
The old quarto reads as aco'h as coloquintida. 

At Tonquin the insect locusts are considered as a great 
delicacy, not only by the poor but by the rich, and are sold in 
the markets, as larks and quails are in Europe. It may bo ad- 
dc^l, that theLevitical law permits four sorts of them to be eaten. 

An anonymous correspondent infroms me, that the fruit of 
the locust-tree, (which, I believe, is here meant,) is a long black 
pod, that contains the seeds, among which there is a very sw^eet 
luscious juice of muclrthe same consistency as fresh honey. This 
(says he) I have often tasted, Steevens. 

Thatvi^cious substance w'hich the pod of the locust contains, 
is, perhaps, of all others, the most luscious^ From ‘its likeness 
to fi o ppy. i nconsistency and flavour, the locust is called the 
free also. ' its seeds, enclosed in a long pod, liejjuricd in the 
juice. Henley. 

Mr^ Daines Barrington sngge^s tome, that Sbakspoaro 
perhaps had the third chapter of St Matthew’s Gospel in his 
thoughts, in which we are told that John the Baptist lived in the 
wilderness on locusts and wild hoimj, Malone. 

Coloquintida, says Bullcin in his Bulwark ofDeJpence, 1571), 
“ is most bitter, white like a Baule, full of soedes, leaves like to 
cttcummers, boat in the second, dry in the third degree.” Ho 
then gives directions for the application of it, and concludes, 

• “and thus I do end of coloquintida, which i&most bitter, and 
must be tdken with discretion. The Arabains do call it chandall * 
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Venetian, bo iiqt too hard for my wits, Jind all tho 
tribe of hell, thou shalt enjoy her; therefore make 

3 oney. A pox of drowning thyslf ! it is clean out 
the w'ay : seek thou rather to be • hanged in 
compassing _thj' jo}', than to be drowned and go 
witliout her. , 

Fiod Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I depend on 
the issue®? 

/ayo. Thou art sure of nae;— Go^ make money:— 
I have told thee often, and I re -tell thee again and 
again, I hate the Moor; My cause is berated^ 

5 — ^betwixt an c<riiigl)a banaii^ — ] We should read errant^ 
that is, a vagaboud^ cue tliat has no house, nor country. 

Warburton, 

Sir. T. Hanmar reads, arrant^ Erring is as wtdl as either, 

• Johnson. 

So, in Hamlet : * 

Th’ extravagant and erring spirit hies, 

“ To his confine,’’ Steovens, 

An Erring Barbarian perhaps means a 7'over from Barbary ^ 
He had before said You 11 have your daughter covered 
with a Barbaf^y horse,” Malone. 

I rather conceive barbarian to be here used with its primitive 
Bense of — ^f^reingnerj as it is also in Coriolanus : 

“ I would they were harbaria'ns^ (as they are,) 
Though in Rome littered,” Steevens^ 

The word erring is sufficiently explained by a passage in 
the first scene of the play, where Roderigo tells Brabantio that 
his daughter was — • 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit and fortune ^ 

• ‘‘To an extravagant and wheeling stranger ^ ^ 

Erring i| the same as erraticus in Latin. 

The word erring is used in the same sense in some of 
Orlando’s verses in As You Like It: 

“ Tongues 111 hang on every tree, 

** That shall civil sayings show, 

“ Some, how brief the life of man 

Runs his erring pilgrimage — M, Mason^ 

6 — If I depend on the issue*?] These words are wanting 
in the first Steevens. 

7 — Hearted;] This adjective occurs again in Act III: 
Hearted ** Throne.*' Dr, Johnson in his Dictionary has, 
unguardedly said, that it is only used in compositioli ; as, for 
insfknce, hard-hearted^ ^ Sleevens. 
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thine hath !io less reason; Let us be conjunctive* 
in our revenge against him: if thou canst cuckold 
him, thou dost thj^self a pleasure, and mo a spoi^. 
There are nfany events in the womb of time, whimi 
will be delivered. Traverse'"*; go; providp thy money. 
We will have more of this to-morrow. Adieu. 

Rod Where shall we meet i’ the morning? 
layo. At my lodging. 

Rod. I’ll be witl^ thee betimes. 

[aijo. Go tO; farewell. Do you hear, Roderigo’? 

Rod. what say you? 

fago. No more of drowning, do you hear ? 

Rod. I am changed. 1’ 11 sell all my land. 
lago. Go tO; farewell; put money enough in your 
purse. — [ Exit Rodcrigo 

Thus da I ever make my fool my purse: 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane. 


8 — Conjunctive — ] Tlie first quarto reads, communicative^ 
Sfecevens^ 

^9 — Traverse 3] This was Jiii ancient military word of 
command. So, in King Henry IV. Part II. Bardolpli says : 
Hold, Wart, traverse ; thus, thus, thus.'* Steevens. 

IVaz^er.s-^, (says Bullokar) ** to march up and down, gr to 
move the feet with projofW/on, as in dancing *’ Malone^ 

1— Do you hear, lloderigo ?] In the folio, instead of this 
and the folh^wing speeches, we find only these words ; 

Goto; fareweP^ — Do you hear diodcrigo? 

Rod, I’ll sell all my land . ♦ 

Jngo^ Thus do I ever,” 

The quarto, 1622, reads : 

lago^ Go to; farewell : — Do you hear Rodcrigo ? 
Rod ^ — What say you ? 

* tago^ No more, of drowning, do you hear. 

Rod ’ I am chang’d^ [Rxit Rod, 

^ lago^ Go to; farowdll ; put money enough in your 
purse,** ♦ 

“ Thus do I ever,” ^ ^ 

The reading of the text is formed out of the two copies. 

• * Malorfj. 
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If I would time exopend with such a snipe® , 

But for my sport and profit. I hate the Moor; 

AniJ it is thought abroad, that ‘twixt my sheets 
He has done my office; I know not if t be true; 

But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 

Will do, as if for surety^. He holds me well*; 

The better shall my purpose work on him. 

Cassio’s a proper man; Let me see now; 

To get his place, and to plume up ,piy will* , 

A double knavery, — How? — how ? Let- -me see; — 
After some time, to abuse Othello’s ear. 

That he is too familiar with his wife;— 

He hath a person, and a smooth dispose, 

To be suspected; fram’d to make women false. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature'*. 

That thinks men honest, that but seems to be so; 
And will as tenderly be led by the nose. 

As asses are. 

I have’t; — it is engender’d;— Hell and night. 

Must bringthis monstrous birth to the world’s lighi 

[Exit. • 


2 — A Snipe,] Woodcock is the term generally used by 

Shakspeare to donoto an insignificant fellow ; but lago is more 

sarcastick, and compares his dupe to a smaller and meaner bird 

of almost the same shape. Stecvens, 

8 — A% if for surety,] That is, “I •will act as’ if I were 

certain of the fact * M. Mason 
• • • 

4— He ^holds me well ;] i. cBteems^ 

St. Matthew, xxi. 26 : ^ — all hold Joliii as a prophet.’* 

Again, in Hamlet : "" 

“ Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood/’ Reed. 

5— To Plume up, dc^ ] The first quarto reads — to 7nahe 
up, 

Steevens, 

6 The Moor is of a free and open nature,] The first qarto 
reads : 

The Moor, a free and open nature too, 

** That thinks,” dc^ Stecvens. 
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• ACT II. SCENE. I. 


A Sea-j}ort Town in CypnisT. A platform. • 

* 

Enter Montano and Two Gentlemen. 

Mon. What from the cape can you discern at sea? 
TGent. Nothing^ at all: it is a high-wrought flood; 

I cannot, 'twixt haven’* and the main, 

Descry a sail. 

7 — In Cyprus] All the modern editors, following Mr. Rowe, 
have supposed the capital of Cyprus to be tlio place where the 
scene of Othello lies during four Acts* but this could not have 
been Shakspeare’s intention 5 Nicosia^ the capital city of 
Cyprus, being situated nearly in the centre of the Island, and 
thirty miles distant from the Sea, The principal Sea-port town 
of Cyprus was Yamagusia \ where there was formerly a strong 
fort and commodious haven, the only one of any magnitude 
in the Island; and there undoubtedly the scene should be placed/ 

** Necre unto the haven (says Knollcs,) standeth -an old castle 
with four towers after the ancient manner of building,” To 
this castle, we find Othello presently repairs. 

It is observable that Cinthio in the novel on which this play 
is founded, which was first published in 1565, makes no men- 
tion of any attack being made on Cypinis by the Turks, From 
our poet’s having mentioned the preparations against this 
island, which they first assaulted and took from the Venetians 
in 1570, ww may suppose that he intended that year as the 
era of hi^ tragedy ; but by mentioning Rhodes as &lso likely 
to be a^ga^ ted, by the Tuks, •he has fallen into an historichl * 
{nconsisteSlcy ; Vor they were then in quiet possession of that 
island, of which they became masters in December, 1522; and 
if, to evade this diflEiculty, we refer* Othello to an era prior 
to that year, there will be an equal incongruity ; ^for from 
1473, when the Venetians first became possessed of Cyprus, 
to 1522, they had not been molested by any Turkish « amament, 

Malone, 

8*— ’twixt the Heaven — ^3 the folio ; but perhaps our 

author wrote- the The quarto, 1622, /probably by a 

printer’s error, has — haven^ Steevens, 

« , The reining of the folio afords a bolder • image ; but thrf 
article prefixed strongly supports . the original copy : for 
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Mon. Methinks the wind hath spoke aloud at land; 
A fuller blast ne’er shook onr battlements; 

If»it hath ruffian’d so upon the sea9, 

What ribs of oak, when mou^ains melt on them*, 

ai»plied to hoavon, it is oxtremoly aT\kT^ard^ Bosidos ; though 
in The Winter’s Tale our poet has made a Clown talk of a 
ship boring the moon with her mainmast^ and ^ay that “between 
the sea and the firmament you cannot thrust a bodkiivs 
point,” is it probable, that he should pirt the same hyper- 
bolical language into the mouth of a gentleman, answering 
a serious question on an important occasion ? In a subsequent 
passage indeed he indulges himself without impropriety in the 
elevated diction of poetry. 

Of the haven of Famagusta, which was defended from 
the main by two great rocks, at the distance of forty paces 
from each other, Shakspeare might have found a particular 
account in Knolles’s History’ of the Turks, ad ann.^ 1570 p. 
8G3. Malone, 

9 If it hath Ruflian’d so upon the sea,] So, in Troilus 
and Cressida : 

But let the ruffian Boreas once enrage 
The* gentle Thetis — Malone, 

1 — n'hen Mountains melt on them,] Thus the folio. Tj^o 
quarto reads : 

when the huge mountain melts.” 

This latter reading might be countenanced by the following 
passage in The second Part of King Henry IV^: 

— — the continent, * 

“ Weary of solid firmness, melt itself 
“ Into the sea—.” * 

This ptrase appears to have been adopted from • the Book 
of Judges, chap. V. 5 : “ The Jmuniains 
the Lord,” tkc. * Steevens 

The quarto is surely, the better reading ; it conveys a 
more natural image, more poetically expressed. Every man 
who has been on board a vessel in the Bay of Biscay, or in 
any very high sea, must know that the vast billows seem to 
melt away* from the ship, not on it. M. Mason. 

I would not wilfully differ fsom Mr. M. Mason concerning 
the value of these readings ; yet surely the mortise of a ship 
is in greater peril when the watery mountains molts upon 
it, than when it melts from it. When the waves retreal 
Ifrom a vessel, it*is safe. \^en they break over it, ita struct ut( 
is ej^angered. So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre ; 

I — ■ „ rfa sea 
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Cau hold the mortise? what shalLwe hear of this? 

2 Gent> k segregation of the Turkish fleet: 

For do but stand upon the foaming shore^, , 
The chiding billow seems to pelt tlie clouds; 

The wind-shak’d sui^ge, with high and monstrous 
. main, 

Seems to cast,water on the burning bear, 

And quench the guards of the eve-fixed polo®: 

I never did likq molestation view, 

On th’ enchafed flood. 

Mon. It that the Turkish fleet 


“ Tlu-it almost burst the deck.” Steevens^ 

Tlie quarto, 1622, rciids—when the hngc monntaine mesU j 
the letter 8, which perhaps belongs to mountain, having 
wandered at the press from its place. * 

I apprehend, that in the quarto reading ( as well ns in the 
folio. ) by mountains the poet meant not and — mountains, 
which Mr. Steevens seems by his quotation to have thought^ 
but those huge surges, ( resembling mountains in their magni- 
tude,) which, “ with high and monstrous main* seem’d to cast 
water on the burning bear ” 

•* So, in a subquent sconce : 

“ And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas, 

“ Olympus high—,” 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida ; 

“ and anon behold 

“ The strong ribb’d bark through liquid mouniaim 
,, * cute” Malone. 

My rqmark on Mr. M.Mason’s preceding note ‘will show 
that I such meaning* as Mr. Malone has imputed lo 

l&e. All 1 aimed at was. to parallel the idea int.the quarto 
of one mountain melting, instead of many. Steevens * 

2— the foaming shore,] The elder qna^to reads— ionwimy 
shore, which offers the bolder image ; i. e. the shore that 
execrates the ravage of the waves So, in King Henry VI 
Part I. . ■ , ' 

‘‘ Fell, banning hag, ^enchantress, hold thy tongue,” 

* . Steevens^ 

3 And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole :] Allu- 
ding to the star Arotophylax. Johnson. 

• , I Wonder that none of the advocates for Shakspoar’s lear-‘ 
ning,_ 
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Be not insheUer’’d and embv’d they are drown’d; 
It is innpossible they bear it * out. 

* Enter a third Gentleman, 

SGen. News, lords! onr wars'are done; 

The desperate tempest hath so bang’d the, Turks, 
That their dcsignment halts; A noble ship f of 
Venice 

Hath seen a grievous wreck and sufferance 
On most part of their fleet. 

Mon jjow! is this true? 

3 Gent. The ship is here put in, 

A Veronese; Michael Cassio^ 

Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 


» 

* First folio, to hear f Quarto, anofliAr ship. 

has observed that Arotophf/lax literally sigiiiftea — thf 
guard of the bear^ 

The elder quarto reads — G\er^fixed poh\ Stoeveiis 

4 The shi^ is 'here put in, 

Veronese ; Michael Cassio, <C*c ] [OM copies-Fo-enma. ] 
Mr, Heath is of opinion, that the poet intended to inform us 
that Othello’s lieutenant Cassio was of Verona, an inland city 
ef the Venetian state j and adds, that the editors have not been 
pleased to say what kind of ship is here denoted by a Verouessa^ 
By a Yeronessa^ or Veronese^ (for the Italian pronunciation 
must be retained, otherwise the measure will be defective, ) 
a ship of Verona is denoted; as we say to this day df ships iu 
tl^e river, such a one is a Dutchr-man^9. Jamaioa-oian&v^i T subjoin 
Mr. Wartou’s note, as a confirmatfon of my own, ^ 

The true heading is Veronese, pron winced as a quadrisyllable; 

“ The ship inhere put in, 

‘‘ A VeroneM ^ — 

It was common to introduce Italian words, and in their 
proper pronounciatioii then familiar. 8o Spenser iu The Fairy 
Queen, h. iii. c. Xiii, 10. 

“ With sleeves dependajft Alhancse wise/* 

Mr, Heath '(observes, that*‘thc editors have not been pleased 
to inform us what kind of ship is here denoted by the name 
#f a Ve7*onessa.^* • 

But even supposing that Veronessa is the true 

IJ 
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Is i‘oiHo ou sliore: the Moor luinselfs * at sea, 

An<l is in full commission here for Cyprus. 

Mon. I am glad oii't; ’tis worthy governor. « 
o Gent, feat this same Cassio,— ^ though he speak 

of comfort, 

Touching the Turkish loss, - yet he looks sadly, 
And prays thB Moor be safe; for they were parted 
yiith foul and violent tempest. 

Mo7i. • Tray heaven he be ; 

* Old copies, himself; corrected by Mr. Rowe, 

reading, there is no sort of difficulty. He might just as well 
have inquired, what kind of a ship is a Ilamhurgher. This is, 
exactly a parallel form. For it is not the species of the ship 
which is implied in tliis appellation. Our cntick adds the 
poet had not a ship in his thoughts, — ITe intended to inform us, 
that Othello's lieutenant, Cassio, was o/ Verona f We should j 
certainly read* 

— The ship is here put in 
A Vernonese, Mlichael Gassio, (dre ) 

Is come on shore — 

This regulation of the lines is ingenious. But I agree with 
Jgir T. Hanmer, and T think it appears from many parts of the 
play, that Cassio was a Florentine. In this speech, the third 
yentlevian, who brings the nows of the wreck of the Turkish fleet 
returns his tale, and relates the circumstances more distinctly^ 
In his former speech he says, A tiohle ship of Venice saw the 
distress -of the Turks ” And here he adds, The very ship is 
just now put into onr port, and she is a Veronese,** That is, a 
ship fittm out or fnrni^hod by the people of Vero^a^ a city of 
the Venetian stato^ , 

» ^ * T, Warton. 

I believe we are all wVong IVrowo is an inlanS city. Every 
inconsistency may, however, le avoided, if we read — The Vero- 
nessa, \ the name of the ship is the Veronessa. Verona, 
however, might be' obliged to furnish ships towards the general 
defence of Italy, Steevens^ 

The emendation proposed by Mr. Steevens is actfte; but Sha- 
k spear e's acquaintance with tk^ topography of Italy (as appears 
from The Tempest) was very imperfect, Henley. 

In Thomases History of Italy, already quoted, the people of 
V erona are called the Veronesi. ^ 

• This ship has been already described as a skip of Venice^ It 
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For I have serv'd him, and the man commands 
Like a full soldicrg. Let’s to the sea-side, ho ! 
As^well to see the vessel that’s come in, 

As throw out our eyes for br§,ve Othello : 

Even till we make the main®, and the aerial blue, 
An indistinct regard. 

8 (Jmt. Come, let’s do. so. 

For every minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance 

Hater Casaio. 

Crr.t. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike isle”, 
That so approve the Moor ; 0, let the heavens 
(liYe him defence against the elements, 

For I have lost him on a dangerous sea! 

Mon, Is he well shipp’d ? 

< ’as. His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv’d allowance*^; 

Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, 

is now called ^‘a Veronese-*' that a ship belonging to awl 
furnished by the inland city of Verona, for the of the Vene- 
tian state ; and newly arrived from Venice^ ** Besides many 
<)iher towns, (says Contareno,) castles, and villages, they (the 
Venetians,) possess seven faire cities; •as Trevigi, Padoua, 
Vicenza, Ve?'ona, Brescia, Bergamo and Crcina.’* Ctonmon 
u’eulf/i of Venice, 1599. Malone, • 

^ * First folio, arriomuvf, 

5 Like a full soldier ] Like a complete soltltf?t^tfj*bcforo^ 

P.22S: * 

** What a full fortune^doth the thick lips owe.” Malone, 

6 Even till we make the main, (fee ] This line and half is 
wanting in the eldest quarto, Steevens. 

7 Warlik(^ isle.] Thus the folio. The first quarto reads — 
worthy isle. Steevetis, 

8 Of very expert and approt’d allowance;] I read — , 

Very ^pert, and of approv’d allowance,” Johnson, 
Expert and approvd allowance is put for allow'd and ap- 
^prov'd expertress. This mode of expression is not unfrequent 
in Bhakspeare. Steevens. 
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Stand ill bold cureo. 

[ Within. ] A sail, a sail, a sail ! 

. Enter Another Gentleman* 

Cas. AVhat noise ? • 

4 Gent, he town is empty ; on the brow o'the sea 
Stand ranks of people, and they cry — a sail. 

Cas. My hopes do shape him for the governor. 
2Gent. They do discharge their shot of courtesy: 
[ Guns heard. 

Our frinds, at least. 

Cas* I ])ray you, sir, go forth. 

And give us truth who Tis that is arrive’d. 

2Ge7it* I shall. [ Exit. 


9 Therefore my hoposj, not surfeited to death, 

Stand in bold cure.] 

1 do not understand these lines. I know not how h tpt* c<in 
hs surfdted to deaths that is. canhe ina*eased^ tUl it he deairoijed; 
nor what it is to stand in hold cure; or why hope should be consi- 
dered as a disease^ In the copies there is no Variation^^ Ijihall 
read : 

^‘Therefore my feai's^ not surfeited to death ^ 

Stand in bold cure? ^ 

’riiis W better, but it is not wolb Shall we strikp a bolder 
fclroke, and road tlrns* • 

* Therefore my hopes, not forfeited to death, 

<^V^ta*ad bold, not surel** »1olmson. 

Presumptuous hopes, which have no foundation in proba- 
bility, may poet ically be said to surfeit themselves to death, Or 
forward tflcir own dissolntjon^ To staiid in hold is to erect 
themsclyes in confidence of bcin^ fulfilled. A parallel expression 
occurs in King Lear, Act III Sc. 

:OThis rest might yet have balni’d his broken senses, 
^.'/^‘Whicli, if conveniency will not allow , 

iigfand in hard cure^ . ^ 

Again : 

‘‘—his life, with thin(5,* ^c* 

^ Stand in assured loss*^^ 

/» hold otire means, in confidence of being cured* Steevens. 

« , Br. Johnson says, ‘^he knows not why hope should be con^ 
fihlcred as a disease.’’ But it is not hope which is here described 

• * \ 
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Mon. But, good lieutenant, is your general wiv'd'* 
Cas. Most fortunately : he hath achiev’d a maid 
Thftt paragons description, and wild fan^e; 

One that excels tlie quirks of blazoning pens', 

And in the essential vesture of creation. 

Does bear all excellency^. — How now ! ’who has 
put in ? • • 


as a disease; tliosc* misgiving appi’ehensions which diminish hopO, 
arc in fact the disease, and hope itself is the patient. 

A surfeit being a disease arising from an excessive overcharge 
of the stomach, the poet with his usual licence uses it for any 
species of excess — Therefore, says Cassio^ iny hopes,, which, 
though faint and sickly with apprehension, are not totally des- 
troyed by an excess of despondency, erect tlu'inselves with some 
degree of confidence that they will be relieved, by the safe arrival 
of Othello, from those ill-divining fears under >\hich they now 
languish. * 

The w'ord surfeit having occiired to Shakspeare, led him to 
consider such a hope as Cassio entertained, not a sanguine, but 
a faint and languid hope, ( sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
^y^pughts,") as^a dis^ase^ and to talk of its cure, 

A passage *in Twelfth-Night, where a similar phraseology is 
used, may serve to strengthen this interpretation.: 

‘‘Give me excefcs of it; that, suifedingy 
“The appetite may sicken^ and so (Uef 

Again? in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

“O, I have fed upon this woo ali;eady, 

“And now excess of it will make we surfeit.’’ Malone. 

1 believe that Solomon, upon this occasion, wiJI be found 
the best interpreter : “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

» • Henle y. 

1. One that excels the quirks of blazoning i.f 

our poet’s iflSd Sonnet: 

“——a face* 

“ That over-goes my blunt invention quite, 

“ Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace.” Malone. 

2 And in the essential vesture of creation, 

Does bear all excellency,] The author seems to use essential, 
for f^xistent, real. She excels th 0 *praiscs of invention, say? he, 
and in real (yialities, with which creation has invested her, 
hears all excellency. Johnson. 

§ “ Does beai; all excellency*'^ . Such is the reading of the^ 

quartos ; for which the folio has this ; ♦ 
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Re-enter second Gentleman 

2Gent, ’Tis one lago, ancient to the general. 

- 

Ancl in the essential vesture of creation 
Do’s tyre the i^hgemuer^ 

Which I explain thus: 

‘‘ fto’s tire the ingenious verse.” 

This is the host readings and that which the author subs- 
tituted in his revisal, Johnson. 

The reading of ^he quarto is so flat and unpoetical, when 
compared with that sense which seems meant to have been 
given in the folio, that I heartily wish some emendation could 
be hit on, which might entitle it to a place in the text^ I 
believe the word tire was not introduced to signify — to fatigue^ 
but to attire^ to dress ^ The verb to attire^ is often so abbreviated. 
Thus, in Holland’s Leaguer, 1633 : 

— Cupid’s a boy, 

^ And would you tire him like a senator ? " 

Again, in The Comedy of Errors, Act II. Sc^ II/ 

“ To save the money he spends in tiring** &c- 

The essential vesture o / creation tempts me to believe it was 
so used on the present occasion. I would read something like 
this : . ^ 

And in the essential vesture of creation 
^ Does tire the ingenuous virtue^ ” 
i, e, invests her artless virtue in the fairest form of earthly 
substance. 

In the Merchant of Venice, Act V^ Lorenzo calls the 
body— 

** the muddy vesture of decay 

It may ,,hov ever, be observed, that the word ingener did not 
anciently signify one who manages the engines or *artillerg of 
an ai^nWjhutany ingenious •peMson^ any master of liberal sciensr^ 
• As in lie^ollowing instance from the ancient metrical 
romance of The Sowdan of Babyloyne. p. 55: 

He called forth Mabon bis engynour 
** And saide, I charge, thee 
* * To throws a magnelle to yon tour 
And breke it down on thre,” 

So, in Ben Jenson’s Sejanus, act I. Sc. I.: 

No, Silius, we are nbgood ingeners^ 

We want fine arts, ” dc. 

Ingener y therefore, may be the true reading of this passage: 
^ and a similar thought occurs in The Tempest, Act I Sc^ I. : » 
“ For thou shalt find she will outstrip all praise, 
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Cos. He has had most favourable and liappy 
speed; 

^1 

» 

** And make.it halt behind 

In the arguntent of Sejanus, Ben Jon^^on likewise says that 
his hero worketh wdth all his ingene^'* apparenllA’ from the 
Latin iiigenium, Steevens. 

Perhaps the words intended in the folio, were— 

Does tire the ingene ever.” 

/w^<???cift used ioringeniumhy PuttonhaAi, in his Arteof Poe^ 
Rie, 1589: “-such also as made most of their w'orkes by transla- 
tion out of the Latin and French tongue, and few or none of 
their owne Rngina is here without doubt a misprint 

for ingene, — I believe, however, the reading of the querto is the 
true one. — If tire was used in the sense of weai'y^ then ingener 
must have been used for the ingenious person who should at- 
tempt to enumerate the merits of Desdemona^ To the instanc(‘ 
produced by Mr^ Steevens from Sejanus, my be addel another 
in Fleckno’s Discourse of the English Stage, 1664 Of this 
curious art the Italians ( this latter age ) arc the greatest 
masters, the French good proficients, and w^e in England only 
scalars and learners, yet, having preceded no further than to 
painting*, and not arrived to the stupendous won 
ders of your gi’eat ingeniersy In one of Daniel’s Sonn^t#r 
we meet wdth a similar imagery to that in the first of these 
lines : 

“ Though time doth spoil her of i\\Q fairest vaih 
Thai ever yet moitalitie did cover'* Malone. 

The reading of the folio, though incorrectly spelled, appears 
to have been— 

^ ‘‘Does tire the engineer * 

Wihich is preferable to either of Jhe proposed amendments ; and 
the meaning of the passage would then be, “On^^ose real pe/- 
fections were so excellent, that to blaizon them would exceed the 
abilities of the ablest masters." 

The sense attributed to the word tire, according to this 
reading, is perfectly agreeable to the language of poetry^ Thus 
Dryden says : 

“ For this an hundred voices I desire, 

‘‘ To tell thee what an hdndred tongues would tirei 
“ Yet Tjever could be worthily exprest, 

“ How deeply those are seated in my breast’." 
t And in the l^st Act of The Winter’s Tale, the third Gentle-, 
man says : “I never heard of such another encouhter, which 
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Tempests themselves, high seas, ahd howling winds, 
The glitter’d rocks, and congregated sands, — 
Traitors eusteep’d« to clog the guiltless keel, — » 

lames roport to follow it, Ind «*»«/««« Jescnptio,n to do it.” The 
objection to the reading of inginer^ is, that although wc find the 
words iuginfi, inginer^ and inginous in Jonson they are not the 
language of Shalv^peure ; and 1 bedieve indeed that Jousou is 
singular in the use of them, M, Mason, 

vVhoover shall reject uncommon expressions in the writings 
of Shakspeare, because they differ either from the exact rules 
of orthography, or from the unsettled mode of spelling them 
by othei writers, will be found to deprive him no less of bis 
beauties, that the ornithologist would the peacock, who should 
cut out every eye of his train because it was either not circular, 
or else varied from some imaginary standard —Ingenieiir is no 

Quarto, common, 

doubt of same import with ingen^*^ or ingeneer though perhaps 
differently written by Hhakspeare in reference to ingenious^ and to 
distinguish it from ingeneer^ which he has elsewhere used in a 
military sense. jVlr. M. Mason^s objection, that it is not the lan- 
guage of Shakspeare, is more than begging the /question ; and 
afHrni that Jonson is singular in the use of ingine, inginAY^ 
add inginous, is as little to the purpose. For we not only have 
those exprebbions iii other writers, but others from the same 
root, as ingene^ engene^dc, in Holinshed, and Sir T, More ; and 
Dunitd uses ingeniate : 

‘‘Th’ adulterate •beauty of a falscd cheek 
“Did Nature (for this good) ingeniate^ 

“Tondicv/ ill thee the glory of her best/* Henley^ 

3 Traitor^ Ensteep’d — ] Thus the folio and (ftie of the 
quartos. XtULfii’^l'Copy vea^^%^cn8cerped, of which every reader 
may make wTiat he plejiscs^ Perhaps was an old 

English word borrowed from the French escaj'pe^ which Shaks- 
peare not finding congruous to the inlage of clogging the keel, 
afterwards changed, 

I once thought that the poet had written — Traitors msoarf'd^ 
i, muffled in their robes, as in Julius Caesar. So, in Hamlet : 
“My sea-gown aear/W, about me;” and this agrees tetter with 
the idea of a traitor ; yet whatever is gained one way is lost 
another^ Our poet too often adopts circumstances from every 
image that arose in his mind, and employing them without 
• attention to the propriety ot their union, his*metaphorical exv 
jiressiou'^ become inextricaldy confused^ Steevens. 


V 
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As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal* natnres4, letting go saftdy hy 
Thff divine Dcsdemona. 

Mon. ^ ‘ AVluit m she ? 

Cas. She tliat I bpako of, our great caj)tt}in's 
captains, 

Left in the conduct of the bold lago 
Whose footing here anticipates onr^thoughts, 

A se’nnigliFs speed. — Great JoveG, Othello guard, 
And swell hi>s sail with thine own powerful breath ; 
That he may bless this bay with his tall ship,. 
Make love’s quick pants in Desdemona’s arnis?, 
Give renew’d fire to our cxtincted spirits. 

And bring all Cyprus comforts ! — 0, behold, 


Mr^ Sfcevecn’s diflSciilty respeefcin^^ erhsteop'd^ w ould, perliaps, 
have been removed if ho had but recollected the passage oi! 
the fourth Act, where Othello alludes to tljc fate of Tantalus: 

^ “ Had it pleased heaven 

“ To try mo with affliction ; had he rain’d, ^ ^ 

’ All kind of sores, and shames on ray bare head, 

“ Steep d me in poverty to the very lips — Heuley_ 

Traitors eiwieeped are merely traitors concealed under the 
water. Boswell^ 

4 Their mortal natures] i. c. their * deadly, dcstrveiive, 
natures. So, in Macbeth, Act I. Sc.V, 

'■‘That tend on mortaltlwughts.^' * 

Bee Dr. Johnson’s note on that passage^ Keed^ 

*5 — captain’s captain j] So, ifl King liichard-iti Act IV^ - 
Sc. IV. ; -• • 

“ And she shall bo, sole victress, Cac.'iars Caesar*" 

Malone. 

6 Great Jove, &c.] For this absurdity I have not the 
smallest doubt that the master of the Ueveds, and not our poet, 
is answerable. See The Historical Account of the English 

Stage, Vol, III, ,• Malone,^ 

7 Make love’s quick pants in Desdemond^s Arms,] Thus the 
folio. The quarto with less animation : 

^ ’ o And swiftly come to arms,” Steeveiis, 

8 And bring rfll Cyprus comfort;] This pussags is only 


foim^ in the quartos, 
12 


Hteev-eiib, 
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Enh')- Jemoiitt, Emilia, lloJcrigo, and 

Atfcudaiitii. 

The riches of tlie sliip is' come on shore 9. 

Ye men of Cyprus, let licr have your knees : — 

Hail to thee, lady ! and the f(race of heaven. 

Before, behiml thee, and on every hand, 

Emvheel thee round ! 

* I thank yon, valiant Cassio. 
What tidings can jon tell me of my lord ? 

Cos. Ho is not. yet arriv’d : nor know I aught 
But that he’s well, and will be shortly here. 

I>es. O, but I fear ; — How lost you company ? 
Cas. The great contention of the sea and skies 
rartej,! our fellowship : But, hark ! a sail. 

( Cry v'ithin, A sail, a sail I Then Guns heard. 

2 Gent. They give their greeting to the 
citadel ; 

This likewise is a friend. 

Cas. See for the now . — 

Exit Gentleman. 

Good ancient, you arc welcome •, — Welcome, mis- 
tress ; — [ To Eviilht. 

l.et it not gall yv)ur patience, good lago. 

That I extend my manners ; ’tis my breeding 
That <^vcs me this bold show of courtesy. 

« [ Kissing het\ 

lago. Sir, would she give 5 ’ou so much of her 
lips, 

As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 

You'd have enough. 

Des. Alas, she has no speech. 

Jago. In fath, too much's^ 

9 The riches of the ship is come on sh«re.] Shakspeare 
uses riches as a singular in his 87th Sonnet; 

And for t?iat riches where is my deserving ?• Malohe, 
In faith, too much; ] Thus the folio. The first quarto thus : 
y I know too much ; . * 
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1 find it still, wUcn I liavo list to slt'op : 

Marry, befor your ladyslii]), T grant, 

She puts her tongue a little in her heart. 

And chides with thinking. 

Emil. , * Yon have little cause to sa\- so. 

Li<p Como on, come on, you are jncl^ures oi't of doors. 
Bells in your parlours, wild oats in j'onr kitchens, 
Saiuisin your injnricsi, devils being olTonded, 
riayers in your housewifery, and , housewives in' 

\otir beds. 

Des. 0, fyc upon thee, slanderer- j 

‘‘I fiiul it, 1 •, for dc, Stcoveiift, 

1 Saints ill your injuries, iV.c ] When you lijivc a uiiinl to 

<lo iujuries, you put on an air of sanctity Johnson^ 

111 rutteuliam's Art of Poesie, 1859, I moot with almost 
the same thoughts ; Wo limit the conu^y parts of* a woman 
to cemsist in four points ; that is, to he, a shrew in the kitohon 
a saint in the church, an angel at hoaul, aiulanapo in the hofi, 
as the Chronicle reports by mistress Shore, paunnonr lo King 
Kd\>ard the Fourth^” 

* Again, in a plajr of Middleton’s, called Blurt iMar^ter Chjus- 

f able ; or, The Spaniard’s NightAValk, 1 ( 102 : “ acecudiM 

to iliat wise saying of you, 3-011 be saints in the church. uiigHs 
ill the street, devils in the kitchen, and apes in your bed ’’ 

Again, in The Misories of Inforc’d Marriage, 1 007 : 

‘‘ Women arc In churclua iitunts, abroad anejeU^ at Iwmr dcrih ” 

Putttcuhain, wlio mentions all other •contemporary \vri(cjs, 
has at once spoken of Shakspeare ; so that it it>jnuhal)le he 
hud not pjoduced any thing of so earl 3 ^ a date. • 

^ The truth is, that this book appears to have been written 
several years befoie its puMicalioii. »See -fn 115, 1I(>, 

where the author refers to Sir Niebdas Bacon, who died in 
1579, and recounts a circumstance, from liis own knowledge, 
that happened in 1553. Stec\ens. 

How does it appe ar that this book was written several year^ 
before its pnblicatioTi, from the circuuistuiices mentioned? Pul- 
teiiham dws not speak of Sir Nicholas Bacon as living; but 
f^peaks to those who knew him ; /rom which ve might r atlmr 
infer that it. could not be wriUeu before 1578, when that hu'd 
keeper died. * 

alone. 

2 O, fyc up 8 n thee, planderor Ij Tlii^s shoH spt'ceh is, -iiT 
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Jayo, Nay; it ih true, or else 1 am Turk; 

You rise to play, and go to bed to -work. 

Emil. You shall not •UTite my praise. , 

logo. ' . No, let me not. 

Des. What w'ould’st thou write of me, if thou 
ehould’st praise me f 
lago. 0 gpntle lady, do not put me to’t ; 

For I am nothing, if not critical 

Best. Come i'll, assay : — There’s one gone to 
the harbour ? 

lago. Ay, madam. 

Des. I am not merry , but I do beguile 
The thing I am, by seeming otherwise. — 

Come, how would’st thou praise me ? 

lago. I am about it ; but, indeed, my invention 
Comes* from my pate, as birdlime does from frize 
It plucks out brains and all ; But my muse labours, 
And thus she is deliver’d. 

If she be fair and wise, — fairness, gnd wit, 

The one’s for use, the other useth it. 

Bes. Well prais’d! How if she be black and witty? 
lago. If she he black, and thereto have a wit. 
She’ll find a white that shall her blackness tit 5. 
Bes. Worse apd worse. 


the iinarUw unappropriated ; and niay as W('U belong to EnuHut 
H8 to Desdemona^ 8teevens. f 

It is appro^iated to Dostlf*mona in tlie folio. Boswell* • 
8— criti(®j That isj, cerisorions, Johubon, ^ 

So, in our author’s 122d Sonnet ; 

— -_niy adder's sense • 

“ To crUick and to flaterer stopped arc/’ Malone, 

4 my invention 

Comes from my pate, as Birdlime docs from ^Futzk,] A. 
viinilar thought occurs in The Puritan ; ‘‘ The excuse btuek 
upon my tongue, like ship-plteh upon a mariner's gown^" 

Steevens. 

her blackness fit J The first quarto reads— 

* So in King Lear : 1 pray you, let us hit together," I bclievft 

hity in the present instance also, to be the true readings though 
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JUmil. Hoav, if fail- and foolisli ? 
fa(jo. She never yet was foolish that was fail ^ ; 
F{jr even her folly help’d her to an heir. 

Dfts. These are_ old fond paradoxes,' to make 
fools laugh i’tho alehouse. What miserable praise 
hast thou for her that’s foul and foolish 
lago. There’s none so foul, and foolish thereunto, 
But does foul pranks which fair and wise ones do. 

Dc.9. 0 heavy ignorance ! thou praisest* the 
worst best. But what praise could’ st thou bestow 
on a deserving woman indeed ? one, that, in the 
authority of her merit, did justly put on the' vouch 
of very malice itself 8? 

logo. She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was, never loud ; 
Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay 
Fled from her wish, and yet said, — now I may ; 

She that, being anger’d, her revenge being nigh. 
Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly ; 

She that in wisdom never was so frail, 



it will not bear, as in Love’s Labour’s Lost, explanation^ See 
F. 350. Steevens. 

C She NEVEu yet was fooolish, &c ] We may read : 

“ She ne'er was yet so foolish tlyit was fair, 

“ But even her folly help’d her to an heir.” 

Yet I believe the common reading to be righj : the law 
makes thc' power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a 
nutural ; therefore, since the foolishest woman, if pretty^ may 
have a child,^no 2 >re% woman is ever foolish, '‘T^ohnsok. 

* Quarto, tlicd praises, 

7 But what praise ceuldst thou bestow on a deserving 
woman indeed ? ] The hint for this question, and the metrical 
reply of lago, is taken from a strange pamphlet, called Choice, 
Chance, and Change, or Conceits in their Colours, 1606: 
when after’Tidero has described many ridiculous charcter s 
in verse, Arnofilo asks him. “.Cut, j pray thee, didst .thou 
write none in b^mmendation of some worthy creature 7” Tidero 
then proceeds, like lago, to repeat more versos, steevens. 

* 8 — one, that^ in the authority of her merit, did justly i*ut , 

ON the vouch of very malice itself ?J The sense is thts, one that 
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To diauge the cod’s head for the. salmon’s tail 9 ; 
Slie that could think, and ne'er disclose her mind, 
See suitors folloAving, and not look behindi ; ^ 

She was a wight, — if ever such wight were, — 
Des^To do what ? 

Iago.,Tlo suckle fools, and chronicle small beer^, 
Defi. 0 most lame and impotent conclusion ! — 
Do not learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy 
husband. — How,say you, Cassio ? is he not a most 
profane^ and liberal counsellor^? 

was so conscious of her own merit, arul of the authority lu*r 
character Lad with every one, tliat she durst venture to call 
upon malice itself to vouch for her. This was some commen- 
dation. And the character only of clearest virtue j which could 
force malice, even against its nature, to do justice^ Warbarton, 
To put ou the vouch of malice, is to assume a character vouched 
by the Uistimouy of 'malice itself^ Johnson. 

To put on is to provoke, to incite. So in Macbeth : 

‘‘-—the powers above 
“ Put on their instruments.” Steevens. 

9 To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail ;] i. c, to 
exchange a delicacy for coarser fare. See * Qu^en Elizabetli’^ 
^lousehold Book for the 43d Year of her Beign : “ Item, the 
Master Cookes have to fee all the salmon's tailes^'' &c, p, 29G. 

StccYcns. 

1 See suitors following, and not look behind ;] The first 
quarto omits this line. Steevens. 

2 To suckle fools,’ and chronicle small beer ] After enume- 
rating the perfections of a woman, lago adds, ttiat if ever there 
was such a one as he had been describing, she was, ^t the best, 
•of no other use, than to suckle children^ and keep the accounts oj 
a household,^ The expression? to suckle fools, and chronielo 
small beer,*’ arc only instances of tlic want of nafJliral affection, 
and the predominance of a critical ceasoriousness in lago, which 
he allows himself to be possessed of, where he says, ‘-Oil am 
nothing, if not critical^*’ Bteevens^ 

3 — profane—] Gross of language, of expression broatl 

and brutal. So, j&rahantio, in the first Act, calls lago pmf me 
wretch, Johnson. •* 

Ben Jonson, in describing the characters in -Every Man out 
of his Humour, styles Carlo Buffone, a public, ^scttrriious, and 
profane jester. Steevens, 4 

4 — liberal counsellor Liberal iov Ikentium^ Warburfcou. 
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Cas. He speaks home, madam ; you may relish 
him more in the soldier, than in the scholar. 

la<jo. \ Aside.] He takes her by the-pulm : Ay, 
well said, whispel* : with * asr little a web as this, 
will 1 ensnare as great a fly as Cassio. Ay, smile 
upon her, do, 1 will gyve thee^j in thine own court- 
ship. You say true : ’tis so, indeed:' if such tricks 
as these strip you out of your lieutenant, ly, it had 
been better you had not kissed your three fingers 
so oft, which now again you are naost apt to play 
the sir int*. Very good ; well kissed ! an excellent 
courtesy? ! ’tis so indeed. Yet again your fingers 
to } our lips ? Would, they w'ere clyster-pipes for 

your sake ! \Tninipet] The Moor, I know his 

trumpet. » 

Cae. ’Tis truly so. 

J^es. Let’s meet him, and receive him- 

Cas. Lo, where he comes ! 

* 

* Quarto omits with^ 

So, in The Fair Maid of Bristow, 1605, bl, : 

“ But Vallenger, most like a liberal villain, 

“ Did give her scandalous, ignoble terms/^ Stoeveiis^ 

So, also, in Hamlet ; 

“ long purples, , 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name." Malone 

Counsellor seems to mean, not so much a man that gives counsel, 
as on(» i hat discourses fearlessly and volubly^ A talker. Johnson. 

• Cx^nnseOor is here used in tl^e common acceptation. Desde- 
mona rrfer^to the auswciv she had received from lago, and par- 
ticularly her last^ Henley, 

5 — I will oyve thee—*] i. catch, shackle. Pope. 

The first quarto reads — I will catch joa in your own couHsies] 
the second quarto — I will catch yon in your own courtship. The 
folio as it is in the text^ Steevens, 

6 — to* play the sir in J That is, to show your good breeding 
and gallantry. Henley. •• 

7 — well liissed ! an excellent courtesy !] Spoken when 
Cassio kisses his hand, and Desdemona courtsies^ Johnson, 

^ This reading was recovered from the quarto* 1622, by Di; 
Johnson^ The folio has— anrf excellent courtesy, * 

I do not believe that any part of these words’ relates to Des- 
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Enter Othello^ and AlfendanA.'<. 

0/7/ . 0 my fair warrior^^ ! 

Ees My dear Othello 

0^/i. It gives me wonder great as my content. 
To see j ou here before me. O my sonVs joy / 

If after eVery tempest come such calms'^^, 

May the winds blow till they have waken'd death/ 
And lot the labouring bark climb hills of seas, 
()]yirj])us-high /and duck again as low 
A s heirs fr om heaven i / If it were now to die; 

(It^nioiKi. Jii tljo original copy, we have just seen, the poet wrote 
“ — ay, smile upon her, do ; 1 will catch you ill your own cotir- 
iesusj* Hero tluM*efore he probably meant only to speak of 
Cassio, while ki&sing his hand. Well kissed ! an excellent 
courtesy | i. e. an Cixcellent salute. Courtesy ^ in the sense of 
oheisance\)x salute^ was in Hhakspoarc’s time applied to men as 
well as> women, So, in the Rape of Luci*ece: 

The homely vilain courVsies Lucrece : 

See Henry IV, Part L Act TIL Sc. II, Malone. 

8 O my fair warrior 1) Again in Act HLDesdoraona says 
— nnliandsoiiie warrior as 1 am. This phrase was intro 
^iced l)y our copieri* of the French Sonnetteers, Eon&ard 
frequently calls his mistresses guerrieres : and Southern, his 
imitator, is not less prodigal of the same appellation. Thus 
in his fiftli Wonnet : 

‘‘ And, my wartiei* my light shines in thy fayre eyes ” 
Ag»in, in his sixth Sonnet . 

“ I nj not, my crucll warriei\ the Thebain,” &c 
Again, ibid . r 

“ 1 came not, my tvarr^r, of the blood Lidnin, " • 

Had notl metwith the word thus fantastically applied/ 1 should 
have concluded that Othello called his wife a warrior^ because 
she had embarked with him on u ‘warlike expedition, and 
not in consequence of Ovid s observation — 

Militat omnis amans^ efc habet sua castra Cupido, Steovens, 
9— come such calms ] Thus the folio. The quarto 1622, 
reads — calmness^ Steevens. ' * 

1 And let the labouring barb climb hills of seas, 
Olympus-high ;and duck again as low 
As Heirs fiom heaven !] So, in Sidney’s Arcadia, b, i. the 
making ummtmnes of itself, over which ^ the tossed and^ 
tottering ship should climhe^ to he straight carried dowiie 
againe to a pit of hellish darknesse^^'' Steevens 
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’Twere now to be most happy ^ ; for, I fear. 

My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Des. • *The heavens forbid, 

But that our loves and comforts should increase. 
Even as our days do grow 3 ! 

0th. Amen to that, sweet powers !— 

I can not speak enough of this content. 

It stops me here ; it is too much of joy : 

And this, and this, the greatest discords be, 

l^Kissing her.* 

That e’er our hearts shall make ! 

lago. 0, you are well tun’d now / 

But I’ll set down 5 the pegs that inake this inusick, 
As honest as 1 am. {Aside. 


2— if it were now to die, 

’Twere now to be most happy ;] So,Cberea, in The Eunuch 
of Terence, Act sc^ V : ^ 

— ■ ■■■>Proh Jupiter! * 

Nunc tempus profeoto est, cum perpeti me possum interfici, 

Ne Tita aliqua hoc gaudium contaminel aegritudine, Malone, 

3 Even as our days do grow !] Here is one of those evident 
interpolations which abound in our author’s dramas. Who 
does not perceive that the words — Even as our days^ refer to the 

verb increcLM in the foregoing line? Omit therfore the 

prosaick * —do grow, (which is perfectly useless) and the 
lAetre will be restored to its original regularity. 

Fenton has adopted this thought in his Mariamnc : 

And mutual passion with our years increase I Steevens. 

4 And this, and this, kissing her, 2 So, in Marlowe’s 
Lust’s Dominion : 

** I pri’thee, chide, if I have done amiss, 

But let my punishment be this and this^ [^Kissing the 
Moor r Malone. 

Marlowe’s play was written before that of Shakspeare,* who 
might possiblyvhave acted in it. Steevens, 

6 I’ll set down ] Thus the old copies, for which the 

'fcodern editors^ follomng Mr Pope, have substituted-— — le^ 
down. But who can prove that to set was not Uxe language 

13 
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0 th. Come, let’s to the castle. — 

Nows, friends 6; our wars are done, the Turks are 
drown'd. c 

How do oiiV old acqu,aintance of this isle ? 

Honey, you shall be well desir’d in Cyprus'^, 

I have found great love amongst them. 0 my 
pweet, 

I. prattle out of fashions, and I dote 
In mine own cot\jfort.s. — I pr’yther, good lagr, 

Co to the bay, and disembark my coffers* ; 

Bring thou the master 9 to the citadel : 

of Shakspeare’s time, when a viol was spoken of? To set formerly 
signified to fztwe, thoug it is no longer used in that sense, “ It 
was then," says Anthony Wood in his Diary, ‘‘that I set and tuned 
in strings and fourth^*’ dec. Bo, in Skialctheia, a Collection of 
Satires, dtc, 1598, 

to a nimbler key 

Set thy wind instrument." 

To “ Set down " has this meaning in no other part of our 
author’s works. However, vlrtus post n-imwos : we have 
secured the phrase, and the exemplification of it may follow 
'tihen it will Steevens. 

To set down has the same meaning as to put down^ to lowers 
Yet, as the phrase to let down is the usual phrase, and might 
be easily corrupted, it was probably the true one. Boswell. 

6 News, friends ; The modem editors read ( after Mr. 
Rowe ) Aow, friends. I would observe once for all, that ( in 
numberless instances in this play, as well as in others, ) where 
my predecessors had silently and without reason made altera- 
tions, I have as silently restored the old readings, Stecrens,, 

It should be remembered that this note w^as written in 1773, 
and, therefore, refers only lo his predecessors at that period ; 
nor was it correct at that time ; for Mr. Capell, in 1768, reads 
as the old copies. Boswell, 

7 — W^ll desir’d in Cyprus, ] i. e, much solicited by invita- 
tion. So, in The Letters of the Paston Family, vol. i, r. 299 : 

‘‘ At the why eh weddyng I was with myn hosles 

and also deayryd by ye jentylman hymselfe.” Steevens. 

8. * I prattle out of fashion,] Out of method^ without any 
settled order of discourse, Johnson, 

9 — -The master — ]*Dr. Johnson supposed, that by the^ 
Wsta;’ was meant the pilot of a ship, and indeed had high 
adthoftity for this supposition ; for our poet himself seems to 
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he is a good ont', and Lis worthiness 

Does challenge iimcli respect. — Come, Dcsdemona, 

Once more well met at Cyprus. 

[ Exeunt OiheUo. Desde^mna, and Ahendants. 
logo. Do thou meet presently at the harbour 
Come hither •. If thou be’st valiant as (tliey say) 
base men, being in love, have then a nobilit}' in 
their natures i more than is native to them, — 
list me. The lieutenant to-night watches on tb'o 
court of guards : — First, 1 must tell thee this — 
Desdemoiia is directly in love with him. 

Rod. With him ! why, ’tis not possible. 
lago. Lay thy linger — thus,^ and let thy soul 
be instructed. Mark me with what violence she 
first loved the Moor, but for bragging, and telling 
her fantastical lies ; And will she love him ‘still for 
prating* ? let not thy discreet heart think it. Her 
eye must be fed ; anu what delight shall she have 

have confounded them. See Act III. Sc^ IT. 1 1 But the master is 
a distinct person, and has the principal command, and care of the^ 
* First folio, thither^ 

navigation of the ship, under the captain, where* there is a 
captain; and in chief, where there is none. The pilot is emjiloyed 
only in navigating the ship into or out of port^ .Malone, 

“ The master (says Smith in his Sea-0rammar, 1627) and his 
mates, are to direct the course, command all the sailors, fi»r 
steering, .trimming, and sailing the ship," &c. • 

J — base men, being in love, have then a nubility in Iheir na- 
tures ] So, in Hamlet. • 

Natui^ is fine in love.I' Malone* 

Dryden has imparted ^lago’s present sentiment to Dorax . 
Why love does all that’s noble here below.” Steevens. 

2 — the court of guard:] i, e^ the place where the guard musters. 
So, in The Family of Love, 1608 : 

** Thus have I pass’d the round and court of guard, 

Again, in The Beggar’s Bui^h, by Beaiim«nt and Fletcher : 

“ Visit your couHs of guar(7, view your munition.” Steevens^ 

3 Laythy*finger — thus,] On thy mouth, to stop it while 
f thou art listening to a wiser man. Johnson^ 

4 And wilF SHS love him still for prating .^J The fglw 
reads— To love him still for prating ! Steevens^ 
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to look oil the Davil ? when the blood is made dull 
with the act of sport, there should be, — again to 
inflame it, 5 and to give satiety a fresh appetite*,— 
loveliness In favour ; sympathy in years, manners, 
and beauties ; all which the Moor is* defective in : 
Now, for want of these required conveniences, her 
delicate tenderness will find itself abused, begin 
tp heave the gorge, disrelish and abhor the Moor, 
very nature will instruct her in it; and compel her 
to some second choice. Now, Sir, this granted 
(as it is a most pregnant and unforced position,) 
who stands so eminently ^ in the degree of this 
fortune, as Cassio does ? a knave very voluble ; no 
further conf*cionable, than in putting on the mere 
form of civil and humane seeming,® for the better 
compassing of his salt and most hidden loose 
affection ? [ why, none ; why none t : ] A slippery 
and subtle knave ; a finder out of occasions ; that 
has an eye can stamp and counterfeit advantages, 
^though true advantage never present itself : A 
devilish knave besides, the Knave is handsome, 
3 'oung ; and hath all those requisites in him, that 
folly and green miuds^ look after : A pestilent com- 
plete knave; and the woman hath found him already 
Rod. I cannot believe that in her ; she is 
full of most blessed condition,8 

logo, Blessed fig’s end ! the wine she drinko 
is made of grapes : if slie had been bjpssed, she 
would never have loved the Moor; fBless’dpudding}] 

^ First folio, mninent^ f Qaarto omits these four words. 

I Quarto omii^.hUns'd pudding, 

5, Again to inflame it, ] Thus the quarto 1<622. The 
folio ’ reads^n game* Steeven^, 

4— And humane seeming, j Thus the folio.. The quarto 
1622 reads— seeming. Malone, ^ 

7— Green-minds — ] Minds unripe, ’minds not yet fuHw 
* formed. Johnson. • 

8^ CONDITION. ] Qualities, disposition of mind. Johnson. 
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Didst thoa not se'e her paddle with the palm of his 
hand ? [ didst not mark that * ?] 

•Rod, Yes, that I did ; but that was jput cour- 
tesy. 

Ifl^ro Lechbry, by this hand ; an index, and 
obscure prolo^e to the history of lust and foul 
thoughtss . Tliey met so near with their lips, that 
their breaths embraced together. Villainous 
thoughts, Roderigo ! when these "mutualities so 
marshal the way, hard at hand comes the master 
and main exercise, the incorporate conclusion : 
Pish I But, sir, be you ruled by me : I have 
brought you from Venice. Watch you to-night ; 
for the command, I’lllay’t upon you ; Cassio knows 
you not ; — I’ll not be far from- you : Do you 
find some occasion to anger Cassio, either by 
speaking too loud, or tainting^ his discipline ; or 
from what other course^ you please, which the 
time shall more, favourably minister. 

Rod. Well. 

logo. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in Choler^; 


* Quarto omits these four words. 

9 — an INDEX, and obsure prologue, That indexes were 

formerly pi'efixed to books, appears from a passage in Troilus and 
Gressida, vol viii p,276; and another in Hamlet, vol.^vii p. 891 
• Malone. 

* 1— tainting — ] Throwing a slar upon his discipline. Johnson. 
So, in Troilus’and Cressida : * 

In taint of our best man.” 

Again, in Champman’s translation of the 22d Odyssey : 

“ Ctesippus, over good Eumasua' shield 
“ His shoulder’s top did taint." 

To taint, in,this instance, means’ to inflict slight wound.* 

Again in the 3d Iliad, 4to. 1598, by the same translator: 

“ Eigl^t shafts I shot^— 

Yet this wilde dogge, with all my aime, I have no 
^wer to tamt," Steevens. 

X — other couRss) — ] The first quarto reads — cause ^ • Steevena. 
3 — SVDOMN in cbo]er;3 Sudden is precipitately violent^ Johpson. 
Malcolm, describing Macbeth : 
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and, haply, with his truncheon ifiay strike at you ; 
Provoke hinn, that he may : for, even out of that, 
will I caijse these of Cyprus to mutiny ; whose qua- 
lification shall come into no true taste again'*, but 
by the displanting of Cassio. So shall you have a 
shorter journey to your desires, by the means I 
shall then have to prefer them® ; and the impedi- 
ment most profitably removed, without the which 
there were no Expectation of our prosperity. 

Rod. I will do this, if I can bring it to any op- 
protunity®. 

lago. I warrant thee. Meet me by and by at 
the citadel ; I must fetch his necessaries ashore. 
Farewell. 

RQ,d. Adieu lExit. 

lago. That Cassio loves her, I do well believe it ; 
That she loves him, ’tis apt, and of great credit ; 
The Moor — howbeit that I endure him not, — 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature ; 

And, I dare think, he’ll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. Now I do love her too ; 

“ I grant him bloody , 

“ Svdden, malicious," Steevens. 

4 — whose QUAiiirtcATioj* shall come, &c, j Whose resent- 
ment shall not be so qualified or tempered, as to be wdl tasted, 
as not to I’etain some bitterness^ The phrase is harsh, at least to 
onr ears. Johnson, 

Johnson’s explanation is cenfirmed by what Cassio says in the 
next scene : “ 1 have drank but one cup to nighty and that was 
craftily qualified,” i. e. allayed by water. M. Mason, 

“—no true taste — ” So the folio. The quarto 1622 
reads — no true trusty Malone, 

5 — to PRBVRB them;] i- e. to advance them. So, in A Mid- 
enmraer-Night’a Dream, vol, v. p. 308. “The ^ort and the 
long is, our play is preferred”^ Malone, 

6— if I can bring to any opportunity] T^us the quarto 
1622, The folio reads — if you can bring it, <b9. Malone. 

The sense requires I, for lago had brought the affair to oppof- 
tunity by fixing on Boderigo for one of the watch. Roderigo* 
part.remained to be done, viz, provoking Cassio, which he por- 
Saises to do if opportunity offered to give him cause, JenncQS. 
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Not out of absolute lust, (though, peradveiiturc, 

1 stand accountant fur as great a sin,) 

But partly led to diet ruy revenge, 

For that I do susppet the lusty^* Moor ' 

Hath leap’d into my seat : the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral^, gnaw my kiwards; 
And nothing can or shall content my soul, 

Till I am even with hiing, wife for wife , 

Or, falling so, yet that I put the Moor 

At least into a jealousy so strong 

That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to .do, — 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trash 

For his quick hunting, stand the putting un^, 

* Quarto, lustful^ 

7 — like a poisonous mineral,] This is philosophical. Mineral 
poisons kill by corrosion, Johnson. 

8 Till I am even with him,] Thus the quarto 1622 ; the 
first folio reads : 

** Till tarn evened with him.*' 
i. e. Till I am on a level with him by retaliation, 

»So, in Hey wood’s Iron Age, 1632, Second Part ; 

** The stately walls he rear’d, levell’d, and even'd'* 

Again, in Tancred and Gismnnd, 1592 ; 

For now the walls are even'd wit|^ the plain/* 

Again, in Stanyhurst’s translation of the first book of Vir- 
gil’s j^]neid, 1582 : — numernm cum navibus 

“ -\vith the ships the number is even'd,** Steevens, 

*9 Which thing to do, — ^ 

If this poor trash of Venice, whomi trash 

For liis quick hunting, etand the putting on,] The quarto 
1622 has — ernsh, the folio reads — tracey an apparent corruption 
of — trash j for as to the idea of crushing a dog^ to prevent him 
from quick hunting^ it is too ridiculous to be defended^ 

To tra^h*\^ still a hunter’s phrase, and signifies (see Tempest, 
Act 1 8c, II.) to fasten a weight the neck of a dog, when, his 
speed is snperidn to that of his companions. Thus, says Cara- 
tacb, in The Bonduoa of Beaumont and Fletcher (the quotation 
irfs the late Mr. X Warton’s, though misunderstood by him as. 
to its appropriate meaning) : * 
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I Tl have our Micheal Cassio on the hipi i 
Ahusp him to the Moor in the rank grtrb2, — 

I fled too, c 

“ ]^t not so fast j your jewel hjid been lost then, 

** Young Hengo*^ there : he tra^Kd me, Nennius — 
i. he w%s the clog that restrained my activity. 

This sense of the word — fmsAhas been so repeatedly confirm- 
ed to me by .those whom I cannot suspect of wanting informa- 
tion relative to their most favourite pursuits, that 1 do not hesi- 
tate to throw off tl»3 load of unsatisfactory notes with* which 
the passage before us has hitherto been OpniiijssBed. 

The same idea occurs also in the Episue Dedicatory to Dry* 
den’s Rival Ladies : ^ Imagination in a poet is a facwlty Wild 
and lawless, that, like a high»ra/tiging spaniel^ it must have doge 
tied to i>, hat it outrun tlie judgment.** 

Trashy in the first instance, (though Dr, Warburton would 
change it into-hrac/i..) may be used to signify a worthless hound, 
as the same term is 'afterwards employed to describe a worthless 
ftmale : 

" Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash*** 

It is scarce necessary to support the present jingle of the word 
’-^trashy by examples, it is so much in our author's manner, al- 
though his worst 

Stand the putting, 0ny may mean — does not staH too soon after 
Desdemonay and so destroy my scheme by injudicious precipita- 
tion. But I rather think, these words have reference to the en- 
terprize of provoking Cassio, and will then imply, — if he has 
Courage enough for the attempt to which I have just incited, or 
put him on/’ — For an example of the latter phrase, see p. 305, 
n^ 8. Steevens^ 

That Mr. Steevens has given the true explanation of-to trashy 
is fixed by the succeeding authority from Harrington, where it 
unquestionably means to impede the progress : — prolongation 
of magistracy, trashing wheel of rotation, destroys the life 
or natural motion of a commonwealth.” Worhsy p. 803, fol. 
1747. Holt White, • 

1 I’ll have our Micheal Casio on the hip A phrase from 
the art of wrestling, Johnson. 

2— ^in the rank garb,] Thus' the quarto, and, I think, rightly^ 
Bmkgarby 1 Mieve, means groeslp, i e. ike 

mdUsr^ Qo, in Varaton’s DuVeh Courtezan, 1604 : 

T^^ther, in ihe rank name of madne^, wither ?” 

The term— (employed perhaps in the sense here re- 
quired) occurs in the eighteenUi book of Homer's Odyssey, ks 
uanslated^by Chapman : 
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For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too ; 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward me, 
F^r making him egregiously an ass^ 

And practising upon his peaqe and quiet 

Even to madness. ’Tis here, but yet confus’d ; 

Knavery’s plain face is never seen^, till usM. [Exit. 

SCENE II. 

A Street. 

Enter a- Herald, with a Proclamation ; Peojde 
follomn^. 

Her. It is Othello’s pleasure, our noble and va- 
liant general, that, upon certain tidings now arriv- 
ed, importing the mere perdition^ of the Turkish 
fleet, every man put himself into triumphs ; some 
to dance, some to make bonflres, each man to what 
sport and i^cvels his addiction^ leads him ; for, be- 

** But here you must take confidence to prate ** 

Before all these ; for fear can get no state 
In your wine-hardy stomach. Or tis like 
“ To prove your native garb, your tongue will strike 
On this side of your mouth still,” Steevens. 

The folio reads— in the right garb, *Banh, perhaps, means 
not only gross, but Icbscivio'us^ So, in The Merchant of Venice : 

M .—the ewes, being rank, 

, In end of autumn,'’ Malone. 

3 Knavery's plain face is nefer seen,] An honest man acta 
upon a plan^, and forecasts his desire ; but a knave depends 
upon temporary and local opportunities, and never knows his 
own puipose, but at the time of execution^ Johnson. 

4 — mere perdition — ] Mere, in this place, signifies entire^ 
So, in Hamlet : 

possess it merdgJ* Steevens. 

5 — put himself into triumph This whimsical phraseology 
occurs again 4p Pericles, Prince of Tyre ; 

Sopu^s himself into the shipman’s toil ” Steevens. 

6— his addiction — ] The first quarto reads^his mind. 

» Steevens.* 


14 
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sides these beneficial news, it is the celebration of 
his nuptails : So much was his pleasure should be 
proclaimed^ All offices are open? ; and there «is 
full liberty of feastings^ from this present hour of 
five, till the bell hath told eleven. Heaven bless 
the isle of Cyprus, and our noble general, Othello! 

[Exeunt. 


' SCENE III. 

# 

A Hall in the Castle. 

Enter Othello ^ Desdemona, Cassio and 
Attendants. 

Othi Good Michael, look you to the guard to- 
night : 

Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop. 

Not to out-sport discretion. 

Cas. lago hath direction what to do ; 

’ But, notwithstanding, with my personal eye 
Will I look to’t. 

0th. lago is most honest. 

Michael, good night; To-morrow, with our earliest. 
Let me have speech with you. — Come, my dear love. 
The purchase made, the fruits are to ensue ; 

[To Desdemona, 

7 All ojfices are open i ‘e, all rooms, or p^poes, in the 
castle, at which refreshments are prepared, or served out So 
iu Macbeth : •- ' ^ 

“ Sent forth great largess to your offices/* 

See Act II, Sc, I, Steerens^ 

The passage quoted from Macbeth by Mr Steevens is con- 
tested ; a better therefore may be produced from'' Timon of 
Athens, Act IL Se. II. : 

“ When all our offilces have beep oppress’d 
With riotoua feeders/^ Malone, 
feasting J These words are not in the original auarfco^ 
1822 Malone. ^ 
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That profit’s yet to come, twixt me and yon. — 
Good night. ( Exeunt Oth Des. and Attend. 

^ Enter lago. 

Cos. Welcome, lago : We must to 'the watch. 
Ingo. Not this hour, lieutenant ; 'Tis not yet 
ten o’clock : Our general cast us ^ thus .early, for 
the love of his Desdemona; whom let us not there- 
fore blame ; he hath not yet made wanton the 
night with her : and she is sport»for Jove. 

Cos. She’s a most exquisite lady- 
lago. And I’ll warrant her, full of game- 
Cos. Indeed, she is most fresh and delicate 
creature- 

lago. What an eye she has ! methinks it sounds 
a parley of provocation i- 

Cas An inviting eye ; and yet methinks right 
modest, 

logo And when she speaks, is it not an alarm^ 
to love 3 ? 


9 Our general cast ub — ) That is, appointed us to our sta- 
tio7is. To cast the play ^ is, in the style of the theatres, to assign^ 
to every actor his proper part. Johnson, 

We have just now been asssured by the Herald, that there 
was full liberty of feasting, &c, till eleven,** 

Perhaps therefore (as Mr, Jennens h|is remarked, ) cast us 
only means dismissed us, or got rid of our company. So, in 
one of the following scenes: You are but now cast in his 
mood i, e. turned out of your office i7i his anger ; and in the 
£rst scene it means to dismiss. 

So in The Witch, a MS. tragi-cemedy, by Middleton : 

She ocbst off 

“ My company betimes to-night, by tricks,” &c. 

Steevens, 


Jt 


1 — a parley of provocation.) So the quarto 1622. Folio — 
a provocation. Malone. 

2— an 'alarm The voice may sound an alarm more pro- 
perly than the eye can sound a 'parley. Johnson 

The eye i6/)ften said to speaJe^ Thus we frequently hear of 
the language of the eye. Surely that which can talk may, without 
any violent stretch oi the figure, be allowed to sound a parley^ 
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Can. she is, indeed, perfection 
lago. Well, happiness to there sheets ! Come, 
lieutenant, I have a stoop of wine ; and here with- 
out are a brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain 
have a measure to the health of the black Othello. 

Cas Not to-night, good lago ; I have very poor 
and unhappy brains for drinking ; I could well 
wish courtesy would invent some other custom 
of entertainment.' 

lago- 0, they are our friends ; biit one cup. I'll 
drink for you- 

Cas. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and 
that was craftily qualified 5 too, and, behold what 
innovation it makes here : I am unfortunate in the 
infirmity and dare not task my weakness with any 
more. * 

lags, what, man ' 'tis a night of revels ; the 
gallants desire it. 

Cas. Where are they ? 

lago. Here at the door; I pray you, call them in 
Cas. rU (lo’t ; but it dislikes me, [ Exit Cassia, 
lago. If I can fasten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drunk to night already, 
lie’ll be as full of quarrel and offence 
As my young mistress’ dog- Now, my sick fool, 

• Roderigo, 

Whom love has turn’d almost the wrong si^e out->^ 
ward, ‘ 

' f C 

To Desdemona hath to-night carous’d 

So, in Troilus and Gressida : 

Theresa language in her eye^ her cheek, her lip ; 

Nay, her foot Steerens, ^ 

3 — IB IT not an alftW to lore ? ) The quartos read — an 
alarm to love^ ' Steerens^ * 

4 She is, indeed, perfection. ) In this and the* seren short 
speeches preceding, the decent character of Oassio is most power . 
fslly contrasted with that of the licentious lago. Steevens 

5—craftify qualified—) Slily mixed with water. JohnsoHi 
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Potations pottle deep ; and he’s to watch : 

Three lads of Cypruss, — ^noble swelling spirits, 
hold their honours in a wary distance, 

The very elements ^ of this warlike isle,— 

Have I to-night fluster’d with flowing cups, 

And they watch too. Now, ’mongst this flock of 
drunkards, 

Arn I to put our Cassio in some action 

That may ofiend the isle : — But here they come : 

If consequence do but approve my dream 

My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream. 

lie enter Cassio^ with him Montano, and Gentle- 
men. 

Cos. ’Fore heaven, they have given me a jouse 
already g. 

Mon. Good faith, a little one ; not past a pint, 
as I am a soldier b 

la^o. Some wine, ho ! 


6 — Three Lads of Cyprus,) The folio reads — Three else of 
Cyprus, Steevens 

7 — The very elements — ) As quarrelsome as the discordio 
Semina rerum^ as quick in opposition as fire and water. Johnson 

8 If consequence do but approve my debam ) Every scheme 
subsisting only in the imagination may be termed a dream, 

» Johnson^ 

'9 give me a Rouse, &cj A rtiuse appears to be a quan- 
tity of fiquor neither too large. , 

So, in Hamlet ; and in The Christian turn’d Turk, 1612 : 

r-our friends may tell 

We drank a rouse to them*,*' 

See Hamlet, vol. vii, p. 226. steevens. 

1 As I km a soldier.) If Montano was Othello’s predecessor 
in the government of Cyprus, ( as^we are told in the Person » 
Dramatis,) he is jiot very characteristically employed in ’the 
prasent scene, where he is tippling with people already tiustered 
aira encouraging a subaltern officer who commands a midnight 
guard, to drink to excess, Steevens, 
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And let me tlie canakirfi clinks clink: \^Sings. 
And let me the canakin clink : 

A soldier's a man ; 

A life's but a span^ ; 

Why then let a soldid’' drink'. 

Some wine, boys ! [ Wine brought in. 

Cas. 'Fore heaven, an excellent song. 
lago. I learned it in England, where (indeed) 
they are most ‘potent in potting^; your Dane, your 
German®, and your swag-bellied Hollander, — 
Drink, ho ! — are nothing to your English. 

Cas. Is your Englishman so expert in his drink- 
ing 6? 

lago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your 
Danef'dead drunx ; he sweats not to overthrow your 
Almain ; he gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the 
next pottle can be filled. 

Cas. To the health of our general 


2 — the canakin ;] So, in Barclay’s Ship of Fools, fol. 
229 ; “ — some qnafes ye eanahin halfe full,” dc. Steevens^ 

3 A life’s but a span >] Thus the quarto. The folio rea ds— ■ 
“ Oh man’s life's but a spanf Steevens 

4 — in England, where (indeed) they arc most potent in pot- 
ting £res meiileuri buveurs en Angleterre, is an ancient French 
proverb, Steevens, 

5 — ^mhst potent in pottinsr : your Dane, your Geruan, &cJ 
Enquire at ordinaries : there must be sallets for the Italipn, 

tooth -picks for the Spaniard ,*pofe for the German! ” Prologue to 
Jjyly’s Midas, 1592. Mklone. ' 

“ — your Dane." See Hamlet, vol^ vii. p. 226. Steevens. 

6— BO expert in his drinking?] liins the* quarto 1622. 
Folio — so exquistte^ This accomplishment in the English is like- 
wise mentioned by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Captain : 

Lo4. A>« the Englishmen • 

** Such suborn drillers ? 

“ Piso. - not a leah'at sea 
Gan sack more liquor ; you shall have their children 
“ Christen’d in mull’d sack, and at five years old V 
• Able to nock a Dane down.” Steevens. 
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Mo/^. I am for it, lieutenant; and I’ll do you 
justice?. 

Ifigo. 0, sweet England ! 

King Stephen^ was a woriHy peer9^ 
llis breeches cost Mm hut a crown ; , 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 

With that he call'd the tailor — lowin. 

He teas a weight of high renown, 

And thou art but of low degree : 

’Tis pride that pidls the country down. 

Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 

Some wine, ho ! 

Cos. Why, this is a more exquisite song than 
other. 

Logo. Will you hear it again ? 

Cas. No j for I hold him to be unworthy of his 
place, that does, those things. — ^Well, — ^Heaven's 
above all ; and there be souls that must be saved, 
and there be souls must not be saved. 

7 — I’ll do you justioej i. e. drink as much as you do. 
See Henry IV, Part II. Act V, Sc, II. Steerens, 

9 King Stephen, &c,] These stanzas are taken from an old 
song, which the reader will find recorered and preserved in a cu- 
rious work lately printed, entitled, Relicks of Ancient Poetry, 
consisting of old heroick ballads, songs, fc. 3 vols. 12ma, 

" * Johnson 

So, in Greene’s Quip for*n Upstart Courtier: "Kink Step- 
hen wore a pair of cloth breeches of a noble a pair, and thought 
them passing costly.” Stebvens, 

6— a worthy peer.] i. e. a worthy fellow. In this sense peer, 
fere, pkeere, are often used by the writers of our earliest roman- 
ces. Steevens. 

A worthy pm is a worthy lord,^ a title frequently bestowed 
upon Unga in our old romances. Sb, in Amadis de Qaule, 1&19: 
"Sir, although yoti be a kir^ and a great Zord.” Spenser cons- 
ta|it1y uses the word peer in this sense. Pheere is in every respect 
a very different word. Bitson. . 

1- — Zo«m.] Sorry fellow, paltry wretch. Johnson. 
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lago. It’s true, good lieutenant. 

Cos. For mine own part, — no offence to the ge- 
neral, nor any man of quality, — I hope to be s^ved. 

logo. And so do I too, lieutenant. 

Cas. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me ; the 
lieutenant is to be saved before the ancient* Let’s 
have no more of this ; let’s to our affairs* — Forgive 
us our sins ! — Gentlemen, let’s look to our business. 
Do not think, 'gentlemen, I am drunk ; this is my 
ancient ; — this is my right hand, and this my left 
hand .* — I am not drunk now ; I can stand well 
enough, and speak well enough* 

AU. Excellent well. 

Cas. Why, very well, then : you must not think 
then that I am drunk. I Exit. 

Mon. To the platform, masters ; come, let’s set 
the watch. 

logo. You see this fellow, that is gone befor . ; — 
He is a soldier, fit to stand by C»sar^ 

And give direction ; and do but see his vice ; 

‘Tis to his virtue a just equinox. 

The one as long as the other : ’tis pity of him. 

I fear, the trust Othello puts him in. 

On some odd tijne of his infirmity, 

Will shake this island. 

Mon. But is he often thus ? 

Jago. ’Tis evermore the horologue toliis slee^ : 
He’ll watch the horoloijge a double set2;^ 

If drink rock not his cradle. 


2 Hell watch the horologe a double set, dtc.] If he have ao 
drink, he’ll keep awake, while the clock strikes two rounds, or 
four-and-twenty hours, ^ ^ 

Chaucer uses the word Kqrologe in more places than one : 
Well sii^erer wasliis crowing in his loge 
** Than is a clok or any abbey orloge^* Johnson 
So, Hey wood, in his Epigrams on Proverbs, 1562: ^ 

The divdl is in thorologef the houres to trye, 

“ Searche houres by the sunne the devyl’s dyal wyll lye 
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Mo7i. It were Well, 

^ The general were put in mind of it. 

'’Parhaps, he sees it not ; or his good nature 
Prizes* the virtue .that appear? in Cassio, 

And looks not on his evils j Is not this true ? 

Enter Roderigo- 

Tago. How now,, Roderigo ? Aside. 

I pray you, after the lieutenant 5 go. 

[Exit Modet-igo. 

Mon. And ’tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a plaee, as his own second, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity^ : 

It were an honest action, to say 
So to the Moor. 

Tago. Not I, for this fair island 5 

^ (Jo love Cassio well; and would do much 
J'o cure him of this evil. But hark ! what noise ? 

. . [(Try within, — Help! help! 


* Qattrto, praises^ 

^ iho devyl is in llwrologe^ nowe cheere in bowles, 

“ Let the devyl keepe our clockes, while God keepe our 
soules/* 

Again, in The Devirs Charter, 1607 sf 
. — my gracious lord, 

Py Sisto’s horologe *tis struck eleven." Steevens. 

3-— ingraft indrinity :j An infirmity roo^etf^ settled in his 
constitution, Johnson. • 

Dr. John4K)n'8 explanation seems to fall short of the poet’s 
meaning. The qualities of a tree are so changed by being en- 
grafted that its future fruits are not such as would have natural- 
ly sprung from the stock, but derive their qualities from the 
graft inserted into it^ Conformably to this idea, is the assertion 
of Hamlet concerning the same vice in his countrymen : 

They clepe us drunkards," ^* 0 ^ 

See voL vi;. p. 277. Henley, 

Dr. Johnsoirs explanation is certainly just, though it has been 
(introverted. So, in King Lear ; — then must we look to re- 

ceive from his age not alone the imperfection of loqg ingrafted^ 
condition, but there-withaln." &c. Malone. 

16 
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Be-enter Cassto, driving ii\ Roderigo. 

Cas. You rogue! you rascal 1 
Mon. What’s the matter, lieutenant ?' 

Cas. A knave 1 — ^taach me my Duty I 
I’ll beat the knave into a twiggen bottle 
Rod. Beat me ! 

Cas. Dost thou prate, rogue ? 

« [Striking Rode^o. 

Mon- «ay^ good lieutenant / 

[ Staying him. 

I pray you, sir, hold your hand. 

Cos. ' Let me go, sir. 

Or I’ll knock you o’er the mazzard. 

Mon. Come, eome, you’re drunk. 

Cos. ^Drunk ! £ Theyjight. 

I ago. Away, I say I go out, and cry — a mutiny. 

[Aside to Rod. who goes out- 
Nay, good lieutenant, — alas, gentlemen, — 

Help, ho ! — ^Lieutenant, — sir, — ^Montano, — sir ; — 
Help, masters ! — Here’s a goodly watch, indeed I 

[ Bell rings. 

Who’s that that rings the bell ? — ^Diablo 5, ho ! 

The town will rise ; God^s will, lieutenant ! hold ; 
You will be sham’d for ever. 

Enter Othello, and Attendants. 

«. 

0th. * What is the matter here ? 

Mon* ^Zounds, I bleed stilly I am hurt to the 
death 

4 — into a twiggen bottle, ] A tvriggen boitle id a wiokered 

hoitle ; and m> tiie quarto reads. Steevens. • 

5 — Diablo J Imeet with this exclamation in Marlowe’s King 
Edward II. 169® : Diablo ? what passions CE^l you these f ” 

It is, as Mr M. Mason obserres^a mere contraction of DimoUy 
the Italian word for the Devil. Steevens. ^ 

* ' 6 ’Zounds,. I bleed still, I am hurt to the death,] Thus the 

quarto 1622. The editor of the folio, thinking it neeessarj to omit 
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0th. Hold, for jour lives. 

lagO’ Hold, hold, lieutenant — sir, Montano, — 

,, gentlemen, — 

Have yon forgot all sense of place and dhty ® ? 
Hold, hold ! the general speaks to yon ; hold, for 
shame ! 

0th. Why, how now, ho ! from whence ariseth 
• this ? 

Are we turn’d Turks ; and to ourselves do that. 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 

For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl : 
He that stirs next to carve forth his own rage 9, 

the first word in the line, absurdly supplied its place by adding 
at the end of the line. He dies, 

I had formerly inadvertently said, that the marginal direction, 
He /ainUj was found in the quarto 1622; but this was a mistake. 
It was inserted in a quarto of no value or authority, printed 
in 1630. Malone. 

— I am hurt to the death ; — he diesj* Montano thinks he 
is mortally wounded, yet by these worda he seems determined to 
continue the duel, and to kill his antagonist Cassio. So, when 
lloderigo runs at Cassio in the fifth Act, he saysy — Villain, 
thou diest.” Toilet^ 

Tie i. o. he shall die. He may be supposed to say this 
as he is offering to renew the fight. 

Thus likewise Othello himself, in hisarery next speech ; 

he dies upon his m<dion.” 

I do not therefore regard these words, when uttered by Montano, 
as an abshrd addition in the first folio. Steevens. 

• 7 Hold, hold, lieutenant, ], Thus the original quarto. The 

folio rcads-<iAold lieutenant Malone, 

8 — all sense of place and duty ?J So Sir Thomas Hanmer. 

The rest ; ’ 

“—all place of sense and duty ?’* Johnson. 

9 — to carve for his own rage, ] Thus the folio 1623, The 

quarto 16'^2 has f<yirth ; which, I apprehend to be little better 
than nonsense, ^ 

To “ carve ^rthf' &c. can only signify — to ** cut or portion 

£ at his resenlment ;** whereas, the phrase 1 have placed in the 
5 xt, affords the obvious and appropriate meaning — to supply 
food or gratification for his own anger. 

The same phrase occurs in Hamlet : 
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Holds his soul light ; he dies upon his motion. — 
Silence that dreadful bell i, it frights the isle 
From her propriety 2 . —What is the matter, m?.s- 
tcrs ? — 

Honest lago, that look’st dead with grieving, 

Speak, ^vho began this ? on thy love, I charge thee. 
lago. I do not know friends all but now, even 
now, 

In quarter 3, and in terms like bride and groom 

“ iTo may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve for himself ” Steevens 

1. Silence that dreadful bell,] It was a common practice for- 
merly, when any great affray happened in a town, to ring the 
alarum bell. When David Eizzio was murdered at Edinburgh, 
the Provost ordered the common hell to be rung, and five hundred 
persons were immediately assembled^ See Saunderson's History 
of Queen Man*y, p. 4l 

So, in Pcacham’s Valley of Varietie, where he is speaking of 
the use of bells, “ they call for hclpc when housea iu cities and 
townes are on fire ; or when there is any mutiiiic or uproare.'* 

Malone. 

At Paris the Tocsin is still rung as fires ox diaturbancea 
t break out, Steevens. 

2 it frights the isle 

From her fropriety^] From her regular and proper staie^ 

Johnson^ 

In quarter,] In their quarters ; at their lodging. Johnson. 

“ In quarter e, on our station^ So, in Timon of Athena : 

-to atone your fears ' 

With my more noble meaning, not a man • 

“ Shall pass his quarter,^ 

Their station or quarter in th# present instance, was the guard- 
room in Othello’s castle. In Cymbeline we have— their quar^ 
ter'd fires/’ i. e. their fires regularly disposed. 

In qtiarter Dr^ Johnson supposed to mean, eit their lodgings ; 
but that cannot be the meaning, for Montano and the Gentlemen 
who accompanied biin«hadoontiTiucd^from the time of their en- 
trance, in the apartment of Othello’s castle, in which the carousal 
had been; and Cossio had only^^one forth for a short time to the 
platform, to set the watch^ On his return from th® platform into 
the apartment, in which he left Montano and laga, he meets 
derigo ; and the sciifile, first between Cassio and Redcrigo, ana 
*tbeu between Montano and Cassio, ensues. Malone. 

Rather at peace quiet ^ They had Wen on that very spot ( the 
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Devestiijg them for bed ; and then, but now, 

(As if some planet had unwitted men,) 

Swprds out, and tilting one at other’s breast, 

In opposition bloody- I cannot ^speak 
Any beginning to this peevish *odds ; 

A nd ’would in action glorious I had lost 
these legs, that brought me to a part of it ! 

0th How comes it, Michael, you are thus for- 
got 4 ? ' . ' 

6’as- 1 pray you, pardon me, I cannot speak- 
0th- Worthy Montano, you were Avont be civil ; 
The gravity and stillness ©f your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure ; What’s t he matter, 

court or platform, it is presumed before tL*e castle, ) ever since 
Othello left them, which can scarcely be called being in their 
qnartera, or at their lodging, llitson. 

So, in The Dumb Knight, Act III. Sc. I.: 

Did not you hold fair quarter and commerce with all the 
spies of Cypres^?* • rekd^ 

It required one example, if no more, to evince that in quaHer 
ever signified quiet^ at peace. But a little attention would have 
shown, that the them^ whom he speaks of Othello’s haying left, 
was onVg Gassio ; who, being joined by lago, where Othello(but 
not on the 2??^//orm)bad just left him, isdissuaded from setting the 
watch immediately ; entreated to partake of a stoop of wine, in 
company with a brace of Cyprus gallants, then waiting without ; 
and prevailed upon, though reluctantly, to invite them in. In 
this apartment the carousal happens, and wine is repeatedly called 
fbr, till at last Gassio, finding iif too powerful effects, goes out 
to set the watch. At the proposal of Montano, himself and lago 
follow Gassio towards the platform, and the latter sets on Boderigo 
to insult him. The scuffle ensues 3 an alarm is given, and Othello 
comes forth to inquire the cause. When, therefore, lago answers : 
«I do not know: — friends all but now, even now 
♦‘Jji quarter • 

it is evident the referred t^,was that apartment of the castle 

assigned to the^ oMo&re on guards where Othello, after giving Gas> 
his orders, nad, a little before, left him ; and where lago, 
with his companions, immediately found him, Henley, 

4— you are thus forgot i. c, you have thus forgot yourself* • 

oteevens. 
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That, you unlace® your reputation, thus, 

And spend your rich opinion®, for the name 
Of a night-brawler ? give me answer to it. ^ 
Mon- Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger, 

Your officer, lago, ckn inform you — . 

While I spare speech, which something now 
offends me ; — 

Of all tliaf I do know : nor know I aught 
1^ me that’s s&id or done amiss this night ; 

Unless self-charity^ be sometime a vice ; 

* And to defend ourselves it be a sin. 

When violence assails U3> 

0th. . Now, by heaven, 

Mv blood begins my safer guides to rule ; 

And passion, haying my best judgment collie d®, 

5 Tliatyou unlace—] Slacken, or loosen. Put in danger of 
dropping ; or perhaps strip off its ornaments, Johnson, 

A similar phrase occurs in Twelfth-Night : 

I pr’ythee now, ungird thy strangeness," Steevens, 

6 — spend your rich opinion,] Throw away ^and squander a 
reputation so valuable as yours, Johnson. 

7 - self-charity—] Care of one’s self Johnson. 

8 And passion, having my best judgment collicd,] Thus the 
folio reads, and I believe rightly Othello means, that passion 
has discoloured his judgement, ' The word is used in A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream :• 

— like lightning in the collied night.” 

To ooUy anciently signified to hesmut^to hlo^n as with coal. 
So, in a cemedy called The Family of Love, IfiOft. “ — carry 
thy link a’t’other side the |ray, thou oollow'st me and fay 
ruffe/* The word (as 1 am assured) is still used in the midland 
counties. 

Mr. Toilet informs me that Wallik’s History of Northumber- 
land, p. 46, Bays. — in our northern counties it [[i, e. a fine 
black clay or ochro] is commonly known by the name of coUow or 
kUlow^ by which name it is known by Dr. Woodward,” The 
Doctor says it faadita name frpm kMow, by which name, in the 
North, the simU or grime onHhe top of chin^^e is so called, 
Co%, however, is from cooZ, as colUer, Sir Thomas HaniiHr 
reads— cholar’d. Sleeveas, X 

• ^ Cole, in his Dictionary, 1579, renders * * coUow'd hy deni- 
gratuB colhj^'^ denigro^ ' 
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Assays to lead the way : If I once stir, 

Or do but lift this arm, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on ; 

And he that fs approv’d in this offence^, 

Though he had twiun’d with me, both at k birth, 
Shall lose me.— What! in a town of war. 

Yet wild, the people's hearts brimful of fear, 

To manage private and domestick quarrel, ‘ 

In night, and on the court of guard and safety^i 

The quarto 1622 reads — ^having my best jiidgemeut cooVd. A 
modern editor supposed that qUeWd was the word intended^ 

Malone^ 

9 — he that is approv’d in this offence,] He that is convicted 
by proof of having been engaged in this offence. Johnson. 

1 In night, and on the court and guard of safety | ] Thus the 
old copies, Mr Malone reads: 

In night, and on Ihe court of guard and safety!” 

Stcevens, 

These wordfthavje imdoubtedly been transposed by negligerce 
at the press For the emendation of wich I am confident every 
reader will approve, I am answerable. The court of guard was 
the common phrase of the time for the guard room^ Jt has al- 
rady been used by lago in former scene; and what still more 
strongly confirms the emendation, lago is there speaking of 
Cassio^ and describing him as about to be placed in the very sta- 
tion where he now appears; The lieutenant to-night watches 
on ihe court of guard/* 

Again,* in Antony and Cleopatra 
• If we be not reliev’d wi^in this hour, 

“ We piust return to the court of guard'^ 

So in Davenant^s Playhouse to be Let. The scene changes to 
a p&TTtd or court of guard\ 

The same phrase occurs in sir Jbon Oldcastle, 1600. and in 
many other old plays. A similar mistake has happened in the 
present scene, where in the original copy we find : 

“have you forgot aU pi ace^ sense and duty 
instead oi^all smse of place andMuty^ ® 

I may ventoreiSo assert with confidence that no editor of Shak- 
^eare has more sedulousy adhered to the ancient copies than I 
have dojie^ or more steadily opposed any change grounded merely* 
on hbsolete or unusual phraseology. But the error in Ihe present 
case is so apparent, and phrase, the court of guards so'esta- 
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’Tis monstrousB. — logo, who began it? 

Mon. If partially affin’d*, or leagu’d in office*, 
Thou dost, deliver more or less than truth, « 
Thou art no soldier.. 

T ogo. Touch nie not so near ; 

blished by’the tmifrom usage of the poets of shakspeare’s tim^ 
that not to h^ve corrected the mistake of the compositor in the 
pjesent instance, would in my apprehension have been unwar- 
rantable. Tf the phraseology of the old copies had merely been 
unusual, I should not have ventured to make the slightest dbknge 
but the frequent occurrence of the phrase, the coui t of guards in 
all our old plays, and that being the couH of art^ leave us not 
room to entertain a doubt of its being the true reading. 

Mr. Steevens says, a phraseology as unusual occurs tn A Mid- 
summer-Night’s Dream; but he forgets that it is supported by 
the usage of contemporary writers. When any such is produced 
in support of that before us, it ought certainly to be attended to. 

1 may add that the omirt of safety may in a metaphorical 
sense be understood; but who ever talked of the guard [ i.e. the 
safety ] of safety ? Malone. 

As a collocation of words, as seemingly perverse, occurs in 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and is justified there, in the foll- 
owing instance: 

I shall desire c/more acquaintance;”^ 

1 forbear to disturb the text under consideration. 

If safety^ like the Roman Salus or Recovery in King Lear, be 
personified, where is the impropriety of saying — under the guard 
of safety 9 Thus, Plautus, in his Captivi ; “ Neque jam servare 
kdlus. si vult, me potest. ” 

Mr^ Malone also appears to forget that on a preceding occa« 
sion, he too has left an unexemplified and very questionable 
phrase, in the text of this tragedy, hoping, we may suppose, 
(as I do,) that it will be .hereafter countenanced ^by example^ 
See p. 809, n. 5. Steevens. 

2 **Tis Monstrous.] This word wks used as a trisyllable^ as 
if it were written monskous^^ Malone, 

It is again used as a trisyllable in Macbeth, Act III. Sc. YI. 

Steevens^ 

8 If partially affinMJ 'bound -by proximity of rela- 

tionship ; * but here it meaus 'related by nearqess of office.* In 
the first scene it is used in the former of these ronses : 

If I, in any just term, am affin'd 
► * ''To love the Moor,” Steevens. 

5— Leagu’d in office,] Old copies — league. Corrected by 
Mr. Pope^ Malone^ 
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1 had rather hav6 this tongue cut from my mouths, 
Than it should do offence to Michael Cassio ; 

Ytft, I persuade myself to speak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. — ^Thus it is, general. 
Montano and ’myself being in speech. 

There comes a fellow, crying out for help ;* 

And Qassio following him® with determin’d sword. 
To execute upon him : Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Cassio, and entreats his’ pause ; ' 
Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 

Lest, by his clamour, (as it so fell out,) 

The town might fall in fright : he, swift of foot. 
Outran my purpose ; and I return'd the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of swords. 

An d Cassio high in oath ; which, till to*nig^t, 

I ne’er might say before : When I came back, 

(For this was brief,) I found them close together. 
At blow, and thrust ; even as again they were, 
When you yourself did part them. 

More of this matter can I not report : — 

But men are men ; the best sometimes forget : — 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him, — 

As men in rage strike those that wish them 
best,— 

Yet, surely, Cassio, I believe, received. 

From him that fled, some strange indignity. 
Which patience could not^pass, 

0 th. » .1 know, lago. 

Thy honesty and loye doth mince this matter. 
Making it light to Cassio Cassio, I love thee; 
But never more be officer of mine. — 


5 — OUT froij/ my mouth,] Thun the folio. The quarto 
1^22 reads — this tongue out mrm my mouth. Malone, 

5 And Cassio following him — ] The word Aim in this line 
seems to hare crept into it from the compositor’s eye glancing 
on that below. Malone. 
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Enter Desdemona, attended. 

Look, if my gentle love be not rais’d up ; — , 

I’ll make thee an example. 

Dee. What’s the matter, dear ? 

0th. All’s well now, sweeting'^ ; Come away to 
bed> 

Sir, for your hurts. 

Myself will be y6ur surgeon : Lead him oP. 

[To Montano, who is led off. 
logo, look with care about the town ; 

And silence those whom tiiis vile brawl distracted.~> 
Come, Desdemona; ’tis the soldiers’ life. 

To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. 

. [Exeunt aU biU lags and Cassio. 
lago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 

Cos. Ay, past fdl surgery. 
lago. Marry, heaven forbid/ 

Cos. Reputation, reputation, reputation f 0, 1 
have lost my reputation 1 1 have lost the immortal 
part, sir, of myself, and what remains is bestial. — 
My reputation lago, my reputation. 
logo. As I am an honest man, 1 thought you had 
received some bodily wound; there is more offence 
in that, than in reputation^. Reputation is and idle 


7 — sweeting ] This sur^iting vulgar term of fondneiM 
originates from the name of an apple distinguished only by its 
insipid sweetness^ Steevens, 

Shakspeare seems to have* thought very differently of these 
terms of endearment Wehave before, ** you shall be well 
desired in Cyprus * and a multitude of other passages of a 
similar nature might be produced, 

8 Lead him off J I am persuaded, these words were originally 
a maiiginal direcmit; In our did plays all tfaeL stage-directions 
were couched in imimrative terms:— Play mufcick— Ring the 
Bell^Leai Msdone, 1 

< , 9— there is more offstnob, <fc,] Thus the quartos. The 
folio reads^there is more ssnss, d-c. Steevens, 
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and most false imposition ; oft got without merit, 
and lost without deserving ; You have lost no re- 
putation at all, unleFis you repute yourself such a 
loser. What, man ! there are^ways to recover the 
general again*: You are but now cast in his raood^, 
a punishment more in policy than in malice ; even 
80 as one would beat his offenceless dog, to affright 
an imperious lion : sue to him t^ain, and he’« 
yours. 

Cas. I will rather sue to be despised, than to de- 
ceive so good a commander, with so slight^, so 
drunken, and so indiscreet an officer. Drunk ? and 
speak parrot^ ? and squabble ? swagger ? swear ^ 
and discourse fustian with one’s own shadow ? — 0 
thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no, name 
to be known by, let us call thee—devil 1 

lago, What was he that you followed with your 
swords? What had he done to you f 
Cas. I know not. 
logo. Is it possible? 

Cas. I remember a mass of things, but nothing 
distinctly; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore. — 0, 
that men should put an enemy in their mouths, to 
steal away their brains ! that we should, with joy, 

1 — cast in bis mood.] Ejected in his anger. Johnson. 

2 — so'SLioHT,] Thos the folio. The qnarto 1622 reads 
•-so light. Malone. 

3— and sf>AK pabbot 7 A ptSrase.signifying to act foolishly 
and childishlj. So Skelton : 

These maidens fidl mekely with many a divers floor, 

** Freshly they dress and miuce sweete my bonre, 

** With apcJee parrot I pray yon full conrtously thei saye.* 

Warbnrton 

So, in Tiyly’s liSoman in the Moon, 1597 : 

. «< ^oi^retty pnrrot, tf)eak a while.* 

• These lines we wanting in the first quarto. Steevens 
f From Drunk, de^ te shadow, inclnsirely is wanting m the 
quarto 1622. Bj speak parrot,* surely the poet meant,, 
talk idly,* and not, as Dr, Warbnrton supposes,* “ act fbol- 
ishly.* Malone. ^ • 
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revel, pleasure, and applause transform ourselves 
into beasts! 

lago. Why, but you are now well enough : How 
came you thus recovered? 

Cas. It hath pleased the devil, drunkenness, to 
give place to the devil, wrath ; one unperfectness 
shows me- another, to make me frankly despise my- 
self. 

lago. Come, you are too severe a moraler ; As 
the time, the place, and the condition of this coun- 
try stands, I could heartily wish this had not be- 
fallen ; but, since it is as it is, mend it for your 
own good. 

Cas. I will ask him for my place again ; he shall 
tell m^i, I am a drunkard ! Had I as many mouths 
as Hydra, such an answer would stop them all. 
To be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and 
presently a beast ! 0 strange 1 — Every inordinate 
cup is unblessed, and the ingredient ie a devil. 

lago. Come, come, good wine is a good fami- 
liar creature, if it be well used ; exclaim no more 
against it. And, good lieutenant, 1 think, you think 
1 love yon. 

Cas. I have vrell approved it, sir — drunk ! 

logo. You, or any man living, may be drunk 
at some time, man. I’ll tell you what you shall do. 
Oar general’s wife is no^ the general ; — 1 may say 
so in this respect, for that he hath demoted and 
OTven up himself to the contemplation, mark, and 
denotement of her parts and graces4— confess 

4 — for that hath devoted and given up himself to the 
contemplation, niarlty and pekotbii bnt of bar parts attd graces: 3 
[Old oopies*-^d&wtofa^^] I relbiember, it is amd of Antony., in 
the beginning of hia tragedy, that he who uselSto his cy 
altogether on the dreadml ranges of war : 

-now bends, now turns, 
ofBce and devoUoik of their view 
** Upon a tawny front.” 
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yourself freely to’ her ; importune her ; she’ll help 
to put you in your place again : she is of so free, 
so%ind, so apt, so blessed a disposition,, that she 
holds it a vice in her goodness, not to do more than 
she is requested : This broken joint^, between you 
and her husband, entreat her to splinter ; and, my 
fortunes against any lay6 worth naming, 'this crack 
of your love shall grow stronger th§m it was_ before 
Cos. You advise me well. 
lago. I protest, in the sincerity of love, and ho> 
nest kindness. 

Cos. I think it freely ; ahd, betimes in the morn- 
ing, I will beseech the virtuous Desdemona to 
undertake for me ; I am desperate of my fortunes, 
if they check me here. 

lago. You are in the right. Good night, lieu* 
tenant ; I must to the watch. 

Cas. Good night, honest lago. [Exit Cassia, 
lago, And wltet's he then, that says, — I play the 
villain? 

'When this advice is free ' I give, and honest. 
Frobal ^ to thinking, and (indeed) the course 


This is finely expressed ; bnt 1 cannot persuade myself that 
onr poet would ever have said, any aw, devoted himself to the 
devotemmt.pi any thing. All the copies agree ; but the mistake 
certainly arose from a single letter being turned upside down at 
press, TuEOBiUD, • 

A similar hiistake has happened ita Hamlet, and in sSreral 
Other places. See p. 176, . Malene 

5 — this Broken Joint.) Thus the folio. The original copy 
reads — This brawl, Malone. 

6 — any lay—) i. e, any bet, any wager. Bitson. 

So, in Gymbelin^: I will hare it no lay. ” Steerens, 
this advice is free, ] Thisjeonnsol has an appearance of 
bram openne88„4f frank good-will. Johnson. 
f Bather gratis, wot paid for, as his advice to Boderigo was. 

Henley, 

8 Brobal— ) Thus the old editions. There may be suck i * 
contraction of the word probable, but I have not motwidiit in any 
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To win the Moor again ? For 'tis inosi easy 

The inclining Desdemona^ to snbdife 

In any honest suit ; she’s fram’d as fruitful ^ *' 

As the free elements^. And then for her 

To win the Moor, — ^were’tto renounce his baptism. 

All seals and symbols of redeemed sin,— 

His soul is so enfetter’d to her love, 

That she may ^ake, unmake, do what she ust, 
Even as her appetite shall play the god 
With his weak function. How am 1 then a villain 
To counsel Cassio to his parallel course^. 

Directly to his good ? Divinity of hell i 
When devils will their blackest sins put on. 

They do suggest ^ at first with heavenlv shows. 
As 1 do now : For while this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 

And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 


other book. Yet abbreriatioiis as violent oc^flt*'* in oor ancient 
writers, and especiallj in the works of Ohnrchjard. Steevens 
9 The Inclining Desdemona — ] Inclining here signifies com- 
pliant^ Malone 

1— fmitfal — ) Corresponding to benigmu^ 

Henley, 

2 — as fruitful * 

As the free elements.) Libera!, bountiful, as the elements, 
out of which all things are produced. Johnson^ , 

8 — to this Parallel course.] Parallel, for even ; because 
parallel lines run even and eiyiidistant. Warburton^ 

SOj in our author^s 70th Sonnet ; ^ 

** Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 

** And delves the paraUeU in beauty’s brow.” Malone. 
Parallel course ; i. e^ course level, and even with his design, 

Johnson. 

4 ^Jfhen devfla will their blackest sins put on^ t 
They do suabjiST— 3 Wl^pn devils mean to* ineiigale men 
to commit the most akocious crimes. So, ilKHamlet : ** \ 

** Of deaths put on by cunning and forc'd cause ^ \ 
To pui on has already occurred twice in the present play, m 
* this sense^ To suggest in old language is to tempt 
See vol. iv, p. 50. n 7. Malone 
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I’ll pour this pestilence^ into bis ear, — 

That she repeali himS for her body’s lust ; 

And^ by how much she strives to do him good, 

She shall undo her credit with .the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch : 

And out of her own goodness make the net,* 

That shall enmesh them all7. — How now,Bo<3^igo ? 

Enter Eodengo. * 

* Rod I do follow here in the chace, not like a 
hound that hunts, b^t one that fills up the. cry.* 
My money is almost spent « I have been to night 
exceedingly well cudgelled ; and, I think, the issue 
will be — 1 shall have so much experience for my 
pains : and so, with no money at all, and a little 
more wit® return to Venice, ' 

logo- How poor are they, that have not pa- 
tience !— 

What wound di4 ever heal9, but by degrees ? 

Thou know’st, we work by wit, and not by witch- 
craft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does’t not go well ? Cassio hath beaten thee, 

And thou, by that small hurt, hast .cashier’d Cassio : 
Though other things grow fair against the sun. 

Yet fruit?, that blossom first, wiU first be ripe 9 : 

5 I'll pour this Pestilence-^} Festilenoe, for poison^ 

• Warburton^ 

6 That she repeals himv-) That is, recalls him. Johnson 
Bo it is explained both in the Alphabet of Hard Words^ 1604, 

and by Uullokar, 1616, Malone 

^ 7 That shall enmesh them all, ] A metaphor from takiag birds 
in meshes. •Pope. 

Why not from Ae taking fish/Jor which purpose nets are 
moj|e frequently um f M, Mason. 

rS a little more wit, ) Thus the folio. The fist quarto reads 
—and Ufith ikai unt, Steevens. 

9 Though other things grow fair against the sun^ « 

Yet fruits, that blossom first, will first be ripe:] Of maqy 
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Content thyself a while. — ^By the' mass, ’tis mom- 
ingi ; 

Pleasure,. and action, make the hours seem short.—' 
Be tire thee ; go where thou art billeted : 

Away I say ; thou shalt know more hereafter : 

Nay, gSt tnee gone. [Exit Rod.'\ Two things are 
• to be done, — 

*My wife must/nove for Cassio to her mistress } 

I’ll sot her on ; 

Myself, the while, to draw^ the Moor apart. 

And bring him jump when ^ ho may Cassio find 


different things, all planned with the same art, and promoted 
with the same diligence, some must succeed sooner than others, 
by the order of nature. Every thing cannot be done at once ; 
we must proceed by. the necessary gradation. We are not to 
despaifcti slow events any more than of tardy fruits, while the 
causes are in regular progress, mid the fruits grow fair ctgainH 
the sun. Sir Thomas Hanmer has not, I think, rightly conceived 
the sentiment ; for he reads : 

** those fruits which blossom first, are tji 0 L^r 8 t ripe.** 

I have therefore drawn it out at length, for there are few to 
whom that will be easy which was difficult to Sir Hammer, 

Johnson. 

The blossoming^ or fair appearance of things, to which lago 
alludes, is, the removal of Cassio. As their plan had already 
blossomed^ so there w^ good ground for expecting that it would 
soon be ripe. lago does not, 1 think, mean to compare their 
scheme to tardy fruits, as Dr, Johnson seems to have supposed. 

•Malone. 


1— By The Mass, His morning *] Here we have one of the 
numerous arbitrary alteration! made by the Master of the Revels 
. in the playhouse copies, iS’om which a great part of the folio was 
printed. It reads-*/n 'tis morning^ See The Historical 

Account of the English Stage, vol. iii, Malone. 

2 — To draw — ] Thus the old copies ; and this reading is con^ 
sistent with the tancW of the present interrupted 'speech, lago 
is still debating with himself conceruing t^e means to perplex 
Othello, Steev&s^ * 

Myself, ibA while, to draw,** The old oS^ies have 
Mr. Theobald made the correction. \ 


The modem editors^read — Myself, the while, will draw. But 
*the old copies are undoubtedly right. An imperfect sentence was 
intended. lago is ruminating on his plan: Malone, 
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Soliciting his wife: — A.y, that’s the way ; 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. [ Exit. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 

Before the Castle. 

•I 

Enter Cassia, and some Musicians- 

CdiS- Masters, play here, I will content' your 
pains. 

Something that*s brief ; and bid — good -morrow, 
general4. {Musici 

Entert' Clown, • 

Clo, Why, masters, have your instruments been 
at Naples, that they speak i'the nose tlms^ ? 

S—bring him Jump when— ) Unexpectedly expression 

taken from the bound, or start, with which we are shocked, at the 
sudden and undooked^for appearance of anjr offensive odject, 

i- . . Henley, 

Sump when, i beheye, signifies no more than just at the time 
When. So, in Hamlet, vol. viii^ p. 177 n. : 

‘ Thus twice before, ejidjump at the dead hour ” 

. Steeveus. 

4 —- and bid — good-morrow, general^ 2 H is the usual practice 
01 the Waits, or nocturnal minstrels, in seyerat towns in the North 
of Hnglaud, after playing a tune or tw*o, to cry, ** Good -morrow, 
maister such a one, good^iporrow, dame," adding the hour, and 
state of the weather. Xt should seem to haye preyailed at strat- 
ford-upon-Ayon. They formerly used hsLuthhays, which are the 
wind-instruments here meant* Bitson 
5 Why, masters, haye your instruments been at Naples that 
they speak i’ the imde thus f] Sci in The Merchant of Venice : 

‘^And otkrrfs, when the bagpipe sings the »05s— *’* 

/ Babelais somewhere speaks of a blow oyer the nose with a 
Naples cowl-staff.” Steeyens. 

The Venereal disease first appeared at the siege <rf Naples. ' * 
« Johnson 

17 ^ 
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1 Mus. How, sir, how ! • _ ^ 

Clo. Are these, 1 pray you, called wind instru- 
ments ? . 

1 Mm. Ay, marry, Are they, sir* 

Clo. 0, thereby hangs a tail. 

1 Mu^. Whereby hangs a tale, sir ? 

Clo. Marry, sir, by many a wind instrument that 
I know. But, masters, here’s money for yoii : and 
the general so likes your inusick, that he desires 
you, of all lovesft, to make no more noise with it. 
1 Mm Well sir, we will not. 

Clo. If you have any 'musick that may not be 
heard, to’t again .* but, as they say, to hear musick, 
the general does not greatly care. 

1 A/jts. We have none such, sir. 

Clo. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for I’ll 
away’^ ; Go ; vanish into air* j away. 

[Eixetmt Musician&. 

Cas. Dost thou hear, roy honest friend 7 
Clo. No, I hear not yoiu: honest &iend ; 1 hear 
you. 

Cas. Pr’ythee, keep up the quillets*. There ’’s a 
poor piece of gold for thee : if the gentle woman 
that attends the|generars wife, he stirring, tell her, 
there's one Cassio entreats her a little favour of 
speech r Wilt thou do this 7 
Clo, She is stirring, sir ; if she will stir hither, -I 
shall seem to notify* unlo her. * [Exit, 

Enter lagp. 

Cas. Do, good my friend,— In happy time, lagou 

6 — of all loves J The folio reads— -yhr Uyve's aaie. The phraee 

in the text oecvje in The Merry Wives of Windsor^ See 
vol^ viii^ p. 8v2* SteeveDis S ’ 

7— for’ 111 ftwayr ] Sir Haumer reada-^-^d kk away. 

Johnson,^ 

8 — Yanlsk into Air •] So, the folio and one of the quaitos. 
The eldest qaart4^ reads Vanish awaif. Steevens. 

*thy Quillets ] See vol^ vii^ p. 46i). Malone. 
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Ja(/o- You have hot been a-bed then ? 

Cas. Why, no ; the day had broke 
Before we parted. I have made bold, lago. 

To send in to your wife : Mynsuit to her 
Is, that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
J’rocure me some access. 

ril send her to you presently 
An^ I’ll devise a mean to draw th(v Moor 
Out of the way, that your converse and business 
May be more free. [Exit. 

Cox. 1 humbly thank you for’t. I never krew 

A Florentine more kind and honest^. 


Enter Emilia. 

Emil. God morrow, good lieutenant : I arn sorry 
For your displeasure^ ,• but all will soon be well- 
U’he general, and his wife, are talking of it ; 

And she speeths for you stoutly : The Moor replies 
That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, 

And great affinity; and that, in wholesome wisdom, 

1 1 never knew 

A Florentine more kind and honest, J In consequence of this 
line, doubt has been entertained concerning the country of lago. 
Ciissio was undoubtedly a Florentine, as appears by the fir^t 
scene of tfce play, where he is expressly calM one. That lago 
;pas a Venetian^ is proved by a speech in the third scene of this 
Act, and by what he says in the fifth Act, after having stabbed 
Rodcrigo : * , * 

lago^ Alas, my daar friend and countryman, Rodcrigo ! 
‘‘ Ora^ What, of Venice f 
“ lago^ Yes,” 

All that Cassio means to say in the passage before us is, T 
never experienced more honesty and kindness even in any one 
ofmy own conntr^en, than in^his man, 

Jfr, Steevens hm made the same observation in another place ^ 
' Malone^ 

It was made in edit. 1778^ Steevens * ^ 

2 For your displeasure ; ] i. e. the disploasurof you have 

incurred from Othello. . Steevens. 
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He might not but refuse you : but, he protests, he 
loves you ; 

And needs no other suitor, but his likings. 

To take the saTst occasion by the fronts, 

To bring you in again. 

Gas. Yet, I beseech you,— 

If you tliin'k fit, or that it may be done, — . 

Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
With Desdemona alone. 

Emil Pray you, come in-, 

I will bestow you where you shall have time 
To speak your bosom freely. 

Emil. 1 am much bound to you4. 

[Ezeunf. 

SCENE II. 

A Room in the Castlor*^ 

Enter Othello, Ictgo, and Gentlemen- 

0th. These letters give, lago, to the pilot ; 

And, by him, do my duties to the stated : 

That done, I will be walking on the works, . 

Repair there to me. 

Jayo. Well, my good lord. I'll do’t.” 

0th. This fortification, gentlemen, — shall we 
see't? 

Gent. We’U wait upon your lordship. [Ezewit. 


8 To take the saf si occs8%>a by the This line is 

wanting in the folio. Steevens. 

4 1 am much bound to you,^ This speech is omitted in tnh 
first quarto, Steerens, 


5 — to ttte state :] Thus the quarto 1622. Folio, — to the 
$emt9. Malone. 
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SCENE III. 

Before the Castle. 

Enter Desdemona, Cassio, and Emilia. 

De9. Be thou assur’d, good Cassio, I Will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. » 

Emil. Good madam, do ; I know it grieves my 
husband. 

As if the case were hiss. . 

Ees. 0, that’s an honest fellow. — Do not doubt, 
Cassio, 

But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. • 

Cos. Bounteous madam. 

Whatever shall become of Micheal Cassio, 

He’s never any thing but your true servant. 

Des. 0, sir,T thank you^; You do love my lord : 
You have known him long; and be you well assur’d, 
He shall in strangeness stand no further off 
Than in a politick distance 

Cas. Ay, but, lady, 

That policy may either last so longs. 

Or feed upon such nice and waterish diet. 

Or breed itself so out of circumstance, 
n^hat, I bemg absent, and sny place supplied. 

My general will forget my love and service. 


6 Ab if the case were his.] The folio reads— As if the cause 
were his. A^'teevens^ 

7 Of sir^ I thank yoa:J Thus the quarto 1622. The folio 
reads— 7 knmo\ Ijiiaiik you, Malone, 

^9 That policy nfay either last so long,] He may either of* him- 
sflf think it politick to keep me out of office so long^ or he may 
be satisfied with such slight reasons, or eo many accidents may 
make him think my re-admission at that time impjoper^ that* 
I may be quite forgotten,, Johnson. 
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Des. Do not doubt that ; before Emilia here, 

1 give thee warrant of thy place ; assure thee, 

If I do vo.w a friendship. I’ll perform it 
To the last article : jtny lord shall never rest; 

I’ll watch him tame®, and talk him dutof patience: 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift : 

I’ll intermingle every thing he docs ~ 

JVith Cassio’s suit: Therefore be merry, Cassio ; 
For thy solicitor shall rather die, 

Than ^ve thy cause away. 

Enter Othello and- lago, at a distance. 

Emil. Madam, here comes 

My lord. 

C(is. Madam,' I’ll take my leave. 

Des. Why, stay. 

And hear me speak. 

Cos. Madam, not now : I am very ill at ease. 
Unfit for mine own purposes. ^ 

Des. Well, well^ 

Do your discretion. [Exit Cassio. 

9 ni watch him tame,] It is said, that the ferocity of beasts, 
insuperable and irreclaimable by any other means, is subdued by 
keeping them from sleep. Johnson. 

Hawks and other birds are tamed by keeping them from 
sleep, and it is to the management of these that Hba&speare al- 
ludes. So, in Cartwright’s Jj^y Errant : * 

^well keep jsou, 

** As tliey do hawks, waichivg until you leare 
** Your wildness." 

Again, in Monsieur D’OUve, 1606 : “—your only way to deal 
with women and parrots, is to keep them wakhigj* 

Again, in Sin D’Avenant’s Just Italian, 163Q : 

" They Ve hatch’d n^ fcardy violenon so 
Again, in The^Sooke of Haukynge^ Hufltyng, d:c. bl. Ngo 
date : Wake lm all Hyght, and on the morrowe all daye, add 
then she will be Pren enough to ha reclaymed." Steevens. 

« 1 Well, Well,] The .adrerb— weZ/, has been repeated for the 

sake of meaWe. Steer ens. 
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Ha! I like not that. 

Oth. What dost thou say ? 

Jogo. Nothing, my lord; or if — I know not what. 
Oth. Was not that Cassio, parted froiti my wife? 
lago. Cassio, my lord f No,*sure,I cannot think 

it, 

That ho would steal away so guilty-like. 

Seeing" you coming. 

Oth. I do believe ’twas ho. . 

liesi. How now, my lord ? 

I have been talking with a suitor here, 

A man that langui-shes in your displeasure. 

Oth. Who is’t you mean ? 

Des. Why, your lieutenant Cassio. Good my 
lord, 

If I have any grace, or power to move you, * 

His present reconciliation take2; 

For, if he be not one that truly loves you. 

That errs in ignorance, and not in cunningg, 

I have no judgment in an honest face : 

I pr’ythee, call him back. 

Oth. Went he hence how? 

Des. Ay, sooth ; so humbled, . 

That he hath left part of his grief with me ; 

I suffer with him*. Good love, call him back. 

2 HW present reconciliation takev] Cassio was to be recon- 
?ilod to his general, not his general to hinv, therefore take can 
not be right." We should read— Warbinrton^ 

To take his recone^iatiom^ nuay be to accept the submission 
wliich makes in order to be reconciled. Johnson. 

3-^and not in cunning.] Ounnirng^ for design^ or purpose 
simply^ W ar burton. 

Perhaps rather for knowledge^ the ancient sense of the word. 
So, in Measare for ^Measure : in the boldness of my curming 1 

r ay myself in^nazard.** The opposition which seems to^have 
intended between cunning and ignorance^ favours this in« 
terpretation. Malone. -4' 

4 / suffer with him.] Thus the quarto 1622. The folio rcadis* 
— 2^0 suffer with him, JV^lone^ * 
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0th. Not now, sweet Desderaona ; some other 
time. 

Des. But shall’ t be shortly ? ^ 

Oth. ' The sooner, sweet, for j'ou. 

Des. Shall’t be tomight at supper 
Oth, No, not to-night. 

Des. To-morrow dinner then ? 

Oth. ' I shall not dine at* homo } 

*I meet the captains at the citadel. 

Des. Why then, to-morrow night ; or Tuesday 
mom ; 

Or Tuesday noon, or night; or Wednesday morn} — 
I pray thee, name the time ; but let it not 
Exceed three days : in faith, he’s penitent ; 

And yet his trespass, in our common reason, 

( Save that, they say, the wars must make examples 
Out of their bests,) is not almost a fault 
To incur a private check ; When shall he come ? 
Tell me, Othello- I wonder in my pfiul, 

What you could ask me, that I should deny, 

Or stand so mammering on^. What! Micheal 
Cassio, 


5 — the wars must make examples 

Out of their best J The seyeritj of inilitary discipline 
must not spare the heat men of their army, when their punish^ 
ment may afford a wholesome example^ Johnson^ 

The old copies read-^Aer best* Mr# Rowe made this neces* 
sary emendation. Malone. * 

6 — so mammering on.*] To hesitate, to 8tan(l in suspense. 

The word often occurs in old English writings, and probably 
takes its original from the French Amour ^ which men were 
apt often to repeat when they were not prepared to gire a direct 
answer, Hanmer. 

1 find-the ss^O word in Acoiastus, a oofliedy, 15^0: ^'1 stand 
in doubt, or in z iiiamrynge between hope fear.”* 

Again, in Thoixiiae Prant’s translation oNthe third satft^of 
the second book of Hotao«; 1567 : ' 

Yea, when she daygnes togend &r him, then mameryng 
^he doth doute.*’ "" 

Again/ Henry Wotton’s address to the farourable and well 
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That came a wooing with yoa7 ; and so many a 

timesr' 

When I have spoke of you dispraisingly. 

Hath ta’en your part ; to have so mn^ to do 
To bring him in ! Trust me, I could do much, — 
0th. Fr’ythee, no more : let him come' when he 
will; 

I wilf deny thee nothing. , 

Des<. Why, this is not a boon ; 

^Tis as I should entreat you wear your gloves. 

Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm ; 
Or sue to you to do peculiar profit 
To your own person : Nay, when I have a suit. 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed. 

It shall be full of poize ^ and difficulty, 

willing reader,” prefixed to A courtlie Controvereie of Ouinds* 
Cautds, 4 to. 1578 : My quill remained (as men say) in a 
matitorie^ quivering in my qUaxing fingers^ before 1 durst pre- 
sume to publisho Aese my fantasies^* 

Again, in Arthur Hairs translation of the fourth Iliad (4 to. 
1581) : 

Hector hitaself-^— 

Doth mamer eke whats best to do, least, ^ d'C. Steevena. 
Again, in Lyly^s fiuphues, 1580 : ^*-^neither siemd in a mor 
meringf whether it he best to depart or not/^ The quarto 1622 
reads — miitteriHg* Mammenng is the reading Of the folio. 

Malone 

• 7 What I Michdd Gassio^ 

That canto a wooing with you ; ] And yet in the first Act 
Cassio appears perfectly ignorant of the amour, and is indebted 
to lago for the information of Othello^s marriage, and of the 
person to whom he is married. Steevens. 

See the notes on the passage alluded to, p. 224^n. 7, Malone. 

8«-^ma{iy a time,] old copies, redundantly, and without the 
least improvemen^t the Beiise,i— so many a time. The com- 
puter had accidentally repeated — so, from ths preceding- line, 
^ Steevens, 

9— full of Poiaa-^] i, e. of weight. So in the Dumb 
Knight, iGSiS; 

« They are of poise sufficient—.*' 

18 
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And fearful to be granted. 

0th. I will deny thee nothing ; 

Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this, < 
To leave me but a little to myself. 

Des. Shall I deny you ? no ; Farewell, my lord. 
0th. Farewell, niy Desdemona: I come to 
thee straight. 

Des. y mililft , come : — Be it as your fancies teach 
you; 

Whate’er you be, I am obedient. 

[ Exit, with Emilia 

0th. Excellent wretch I* Perdition catch my soul. 
But 1 do love theei t and when I love thee not 
Chaos is come again^. 


Again : 

“ But we are all prest down with other poize Steevens^ 

1 Excellent wretch I — Perdition catch my soul. 

But 1 do lore thee ! 1 The meaning of word wretch^ 

is not generally undersood, it is uoW| in some parts of England, 
a term of the softest and fondest tenderness. It expresses the 
utmoi^ degree of amiableness, joined with an idea which perhaps 
all tenderness includes, of fecDleness, softoess, and want of pro- 
tection, Othello, considering Desdemona as excelling in beauty 
and virtue^ soft and timorous by her sex, and by her situation 
absolutely in his powaf, calls her, Exoettewt wretch ! it may be 
expressed: 

Dear, harmless, helpless excellence," Johnson^ 

Sir W. D*Avenant uses the same expression in his Cruel Bro- 
ther, 1630^ and with the same jneaning. It occurs twice : 
eeUent weichl with a timorous modesty she .stifletlf up her ut- 
terance^* 

I am assured by Dr^ Parmer, that tffreich is provincial in 
Staffordshire for a young woman. Steevens, 

2— i«i.whe#l fove thee cot. 

Chaos is ooitte^ilt^h J When my love is for a mpment sus- 
pended by suspieidn^ 1 have nothing in my wind but discord, 
tumuH, perturbatijon, and confusion. Johnson. 

«4_Mwhen I lore ihee not. 

Chaos is come again." Ihere is another meanig possible: 

When I oease to love thee, the world is at an end " i. e« there 
remains nothing valuable or important The first explanation 
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lago. My noble.lord, 

OtJi What dost thou say, lago? 

lago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my 
lady. 

Know of youf love ? 

0th. He did, from first to last; Why thou 
ask? 

lago. But for a satisfaction of my thought; 

No further harm. ^ . 

0th, Why of thy thought, lago? 

lago. I did not think, he haa been acquainted 
with her. 

Oth 0, yes; and went between us very oft. 
logo. Indeed? 

may be more elegant, the second is perhaps more easy. Shaks- 
pcare has the same thought in his Venus and Adonis : 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 

And, beauty dead, black Chaos comes again.'* Bteevens, 
This passage does not strike me in the same light in which it 
appeared to Dr Johnson; as Othello had not yet any experience 
of that perturbation and discord, by which he afterwards is so 
fatally agitated. He means, I think, to say, — **aud ere I cease to 
love thee, the world itself shall be reduced to its primitiye chaos.” 
Shakspeare probably prefered — ^‘chaos is come again, "to ^chaos 
come again,” as more bold and expressive^ Muretus, a 
poet of the 16th century, has exactly the same thought : 

Tune meo elabi possis de pectore, Lacci, 

, Aut ego, dum vivam, non meminisse tui ? 

Ante, vel istius mundi compage eoluta, 

Tetras in antiquum^sit edUura Chaos. 

The meaning of Shakspeare appears very clearly from the fol- 
lowing passage in The. Winter’s Tale, where the some thought 
is more fully expressed : 

** It cannot fail, but by 
** The violation of my faith, — and then 
• Let nature crush the sides o’the earth together, 

** And^mar the seeds within f Malone. 

There is the same thought in Buchanan ; 

Cesset amor, pariter cessabunt feedera rerum ; 

In chaos antiqtmm mnota dementa rumU 

Vol, II. 400, 1725, Holt White. 
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od. Indeed ! ay, indeed:— Disceru’st then aught 
ill that 4? 

Is he not honest ? 
lago ‘ Hones^, my lord ? . 

0th. Honest ? aye, honest^ 

logo. M.y lord, for aught 1 know. 

0th. What dost thou think? 

lago. Think, my lord? 

Oik. - •' Think, my lord ! 

By heaven, he echoes me, 

As if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown.6,— Thou dost mean some- 
thing; 

I heard thee say but now, — Thou lik’dst not that, 
.When Cassio left my wife; What did’st not like? 
And, when I told thee— he was of my counsel 

4 lago. Indeed? 

0th. Indeed ! ay, indeed, dc .3 I cannot help supposing 
that this passage is interpolated, and originally stood thus ; 

“ logo. Indeed 1 

“ 0th. ’ Indeed : — Pisoern’st, thou ought in that?** 

See the next note. SracrnNs. 

5 Ay, honest.] The old copies, Tiolating the measure, resd; 

“ ffonegf y ay, honest,* 

It appears from manytinstances, that vhere words were to be 
repeated at all, our old blundering printers continued the repeti> 
tion beyond propriety, hlr, Malone has elsewhere the same 
remark. Steerens, 

In the first alteration Mr. Steerens is supported by the quarto 
1622, not in the second. Boswell^ •' 

6 By hearen, he echoes me, 

As if there were some monster in his ‘thought, &c.] Thus 
the eldest quarto. The second quarto reads; 

WhlJlW* «cko me, 

“As if monster in thy thought, ^c. 

The folio rei^s: • 

Alas, thm> eoho’at me, 

“As if,* &c. SteeyeBs, 

'JThis is one of the numerous alteratkms made in the folio copy 
by fhe licenser, Malone, 
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In my whole course of wooing, thou cry ’dst, Indeed ? 
And did’st contract and purse thy brow together, 
As thou then had’st shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit * .• If thoji dost love me. 
Show me thy thought. 

logo. My lord, you know I love you. 

0th. I think, thpu dost : 

And, — for I know thou art full of love and honesty. 
And weigh’st thy words before thofi giv’st them 
breath, — 

Therefore these stops of thine fright me the more : 
For -such things, in a false disloyal knave. 

Are tricks of custom ; but, in a man that’s just. 
They are close denotements, working from the 
heart, 

That passion cannot rule^. 


Quarto, counseU. 

7 They are close denotements, working from the heart, 

Tha^assioii cannot rule,] Thus the earliest quarto. But 
let Dr. Warburton be heard in defence of ‘*cold dilations^^ the 
reading of the second folio. 

I should willingly, however, have adopted an emendation pro- 
posed by Dr Johnson, in the subsequent note, could I have dis- 
covered that the word — delation was ever used in its Boman sense 
of accueafuyn^ during the time of Shakspearei, Bacon frequentlj 
employs it, but always to signify carriage or convey ance, Steevens. 

These stops and breaks are eM dUoJtionej or cold keeping back 
a secret, whidh men of phlegmatick constitutions, whose hearts 
are»not swayed or governed by their passions, we find, can do : 
while more sangmne tempers reveal themselves at once, and with- 
out reserve. Warburton. 

That dticdiona anciently signified delays^ may be ascertained, 
by the following passage in the Gk>lden Legend, Wynken de 
Worde’s edit. fo. 186 ; **Aiid ye felony of this kyng suffred not 
to abyde only dUacyon of vengeance. For the nexte daye folow- 
ynge he made to come the kepers fonto begyn to turment them," 

A^ain, ibid. p. 199 : ‘^And Laurence domaunded dylacycgi of 
thre dayea.'^ Again, in Candlemas Day, p« 9 : 

“ •»— I warne you without deladon^ 

“That ye make scroh thurgh out all my region." Sleevens^ 
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lago. For Michael Cassio, 

1 dare be sworn*, I think that he is honest. 

Oih- .1 think so too. ^ 

Iago> JMen should be what they seem; 

Or, tfiose that be not, 'would they might seem 

• none^ ! 

* QuartOy presume. 

The old copies give, — dUaiioftS, except that the earlier quarto 
h9s — de7iot^ment8; which was the author's first expression, after* 
wards changed by him, not to dilations^ but to delations; to 
occult and secret accusations, working involuntarily from the 
heart, which, though resolve to conceal the fault, cannot rule 
its of resentment. Johnson. * 

^‘They are close denotements, ” i. e^ indications, or reco- 
veries, not openly revealed, but involuntarily working from the 
heart, which cannot rule and suppress its feelings^ 

^e folio reads — They are close dilations; but nothing is got 
by the change, for dt'/a^ions was undoubtedly used in the sense of 
dUaiements, or large and full eoepositions^ See Minsheu's Diet, 
1617 : ‘‘To dilate or make large^" 

Dilatement is used in the sense of dilation by Lodge, our 
poet’s contemporary : After all this foul weather follows a clam 
dilatement of others too forward harmfulness/’ Jtosalynde, or 
Euphues Golden Legacie, 4to, 1592. 

Dr, Johnson very elegantly reads — They are close dehiions^ 
But the objection to this conjectural reading is, that there is 
strong ground for believing that the word was not used in Shak- 
speare’s age. It is4iot found in any Dictionary of the time, that 
I have seen,* nor has any passage been quoted in support of it. 
On the contary, we find in Minsheu the verb, “To delate*^ not 
signifying, to accuse, but thus interpreted : “ to sp^ at large of 
anything, vid. to dilate i ” so that if even ddetions 
word of the old cop^, if would mean no more than dilUiio7is^ 
To the reading of the quarto no reasonable objection can be made* 

* Malone, 

Mr. Thdd» ih his additions to Johnson’s Dictionaiy, has pro 
duced an ahtih0Yity for the use of the word delations, in the sense 
ofooeueaHone^fi^ Wotton’s Remains, p^ 307, edit. 1685, p. 460, 
edit. 1651. mrnai 

. 8 Or, tbo^e that be not, ’would they ^might seem none I] 1 
believe the iheaning is, ‘ ’would they might no longer see^, or 
bear the shape of Johnson. ' 

Maj not the meaning be, ‘ ’Would they might not seem 
honest ! ’ Malone. 
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0th. Certain, men should be what they seem. 

lago. Why, then, I think Cassio’s^ an honest man. 

Otk. Nay, yet there’s more in this ; 

I pray thee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou dost rurhinate ; and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words. 

lago. ■ Good my lord, pardon me ; 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 

I am not bound to that all slaves are free' toi.* 

Utter my thoughts ? Why, say, they are vile and 
false, — 

As where’s that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not^ f who has a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets, and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ^ ? ’ 

9 — THAT Cassio — j For the sake of measure^ I have ven- 
tured to insert the pronoun — ihat^ Steevens, 

Mr^ Steevens arranges these lines thus ; 

0th, Certain, men should be what they seem, 
lago^ Why, therr^ 

I think that Gassio’s an honest man.” Boswell. 

1 — to that all slaves are free to,] I am not bound to do 
that, which even slaves are not bound to do. Malone^ 

in Cymbeline : 

“ ■ ' 0, Pisonio, 

‘‘ Every good servant does not all commands, 

Ifo bond but to do just ones,” Steevens, 

2 — where’s that palace, whereinto foul things* 

Sometimes intrude not?] ^o, in The Bape of Lucrece t 

« . V no perfection is so absolute, 

That some impurity doth not pollute.” Malone, 

3 — who has a breast so pure, 

But some uncleanly apprehensions ^ 

Keep leets, and law-days, in a session sit 
With jneditations lawful ?] Xeeto, and laio-days^ are syno^ 
nymouB terms : Leet (says Jacob, in his Law Dictionary,) is 
otherwise called a law-d^y*^ They are there explained to be 
courts, or meetings of the hundred^ to cm^fy the king .of the 
good manners, and government, of the inhabitants,” and to en- 
quire of all offences that are not capital. The poet’s meaning will 
now be plain : ‘Who has a breast so little apt to form ifl opinions 
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0th. Thoa dost conspire against thy friend lago, 
If thou but think’ st him wrong’d, and mak’at his ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. « 

lago. , I .do beseech you, 

Though I, perchance, am vicious iA my gUess^, 

B ~ ■ , - ■ 

of others, but that foal suspicion will sometimes mix with his 
fairest and most candid thoughts} and erect a court in his mind, to 
• enquire of the ounces apprehended. ’ Steevens*^ ^ 

Wh5 has so virtuous a breast that some uncharitable sUttnised 
and impure conceptions will not sometimes enter into it; hold a 
session there as in a regular court, and bench by the side” of 
authorised and lawful thoughts 7 — In our poet’s 30th Sonnet we 
find the same imagery : 

When to the smiona of sweet silent thought 
** 1 summon up remembrance of thinge past.” 

^‘Aleet, (says Bullokar, inhk English Expositor, 1616,) is a 
court^r law-day, holden commonly every half. year • To I^ep a 
leet was the verhum juris i the title of one of the chapters in 
Kitchin’s book on Courts, being, The manner of keeping a 
court-leet,” Malone. 

4 I do beseech you,^ 

Thouoh 1, perchance, am vicious in my guess,]] Not to 
mention that, in this reading, the sentence is abrupt and broken, 
it is likewise highly absurd. I beseech you give yourself no un- 
easiness from my unsure observance, though I am vicious in my 
guess. For Ids being an ill guesser was a reason why Othello 
should not be uneasyl in propriety, therefore, it should either 
have been, 'though I am not vicious,’ or because I am vicious.’ 
It appears then we should read : 

** 1 do beseech you, 

Thmk^ 1. perchance, am vicicms in my gness-^— «** 
Which makes the sense per^pent and perfect. Wmrburton. * 
That abruptness in tbwspeecb which Dr. WarbtBrton complains 
of, and would alter, may be easily accounted for* lago seems 
desirous ^ this ambiguous hint^ Though inflame the jea- 
lousy of C^tello, whiw ha knew would be more effectually done 
in this hny expression that bore a determinate 

meaninf. Othello would fill up tbe pause in the 

speedh} off dt last to another purpose, and find 

a more certain oamm ot discontent, aad a greater d^ree of tot- 
tore consideration how it might have 

Gon<dni|^thw McoiddI^^ had the whole of what 

he enquired alter been reported to him with, eveiy oireumstance of 
aggravation, 
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As, I confess, it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses ; and, oft, my jealousy 
S^pes faults that are not, — I entreat you then 

We may auppos^s him tmagtiiing to htmself, that lago menially 
continued the thought thus/Thou^h 1 — know more than I choose 
to speak of.'^ ' 

Vicious in my guess*’ docs not mean that he is an ill guesser, 
but that heais apt to put the worst construction on every thing 
he attempts to account for^ , 

Out of respect for the subsequent opinions of Mr. Henley and 
Mr. Malone, 1 have altered my former regulation of this passage; 
though 1 am not quite convinced that any change was needful 

Steevens, 

I believe nothing is here wanting, but to regulate the punctu- 
ation : 

lago. I do beseech you— ^ 

Though 1, perchance, am vicious in my guess, 

‘ As, I confess, it is my nature’s plague ** 

To «||iy into abuses ; and oft, ray jealousy 
<< Shapes faults that are not — .* &c. Henley^ 

The reader should be informed, that the mark of abruption 
which 1 have placed after the word you, was placed by Mr. Stce- 
vens after the word perchanee : and his note, to which 1 do not 
subscribe, is founded on that regulalion^I think the poet intended 
that lago should break off at the end of the first hemistich, 
as well as in the middle of the fifth line. What he would have 
added, it is not necessary very nicely to examine. 

The adversative particle, though^ in tl^ second line, does not 
indeed appear very proper ; bnt in an abrupt and studiously 
clouded sentence like the present, where more is meant to be 
conveyed* than meets the ear, strict propriety may well be dis- 
^pensed with. The word perohanee, if strongly marked in 'speak 
ing, wdhid sufficiently show tiiat the speaker did not suppose 
himself vtciems in Jiis guess. 

By the latter words, lego, I apprehend, means only, 'though I 
perhaps am mistaken, led into an errour by my natural disposi- 
tion, which is apt to shape faults that have no existence.* 

Medone. 

5—1 entreat youthen, &c»] Thus the quarto 1622. The 
folio reads: 

<5 and o/, my jealousy 

'' Sha^a faults that are not, ikal your wisdom 

" From one that so imperfectly eonoeUs^ 

« “ Would take ho notice.” Malone, 

To conject, L e. to eonJecturSf is a word used by other writers 
in Acolastus, a comedy, 1540. 

19 
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From o»e that so imperfectly conjeots, 

Yoa’d take no notice ; nor build yourself a trouble 
Out of his. scattering and unsure observance : — 

It were not for your . quiet, nor your good. 

Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom, 

To let you know my thoughts. 

0th. What dost thou mean? 

. lago. Good name, in man, and wqnftm; dear 
• mjr lord. 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls* : 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, 
nothings ; 

’Twas mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands^ ; 

But he, that filches from me m^ good name, 

Bobs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

0th. By heaven, I’ll know thy thought. 


♦ Quarto, our souls. 

Now reason I, or conjedi with myself* 

Again: 

I cannot forget thy saying> or thy eonjectvng words. ’’ 

c Steeyens. 

5 GkM>D NAHB^ in man, and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my pubsb, steals trash, d;c.] l%e sacred writ- 
ings were here perhaps in our |tpet*s thoughts: A good name is*" 
rather to be chosen than*gr8at riohes^ and loving farour than 
siher and goldj^^ Proiterhs^ xxii. 1. jStalone. 

6 ’Twas mii^, ’Ua his, and has been slaye to thousands ;] 

Nnpo ager tJa^reni «ub nomine, nuper Ofelli 
Diotus, nnlli proprius ; sed oedet in usum 
Nnne m|h{,,lpttitie alii. • llorat, Scd. lib. ii.2.« 

Tb«3 translated Bmnt, 1567: 

Now UmbTetf s gronnde, of late Ofells, 

* ** (A tilling not Tory stable) 
t ** Now niyne| no# thinOi so must we take 
The worlde as variable.** 
in 0ambden*8 Remaines, 1605, 107: 

NuskC nie,a, mox hnjus, sea postea neseio cujns. Malone. 
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lago. You cannot, if my heart were in your 
hand } 

Nq^ shall not, whilst ’tis in my custody. 

Ha*! 

lago. • 0, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the green-ey'd moneter, which doth njake 
The meat it feeds on^ : That cuckold lives in bliss, 


* Omitted in quarto. 

7 — which doth mock 

The meat it feeds on ;] i. e. loaths that which noariahes and 
sustains it. This being a miserablo state, lago bids him beware 
of it. The Oxford editor reads : 

< < I which d9th maJce 
‘*The meat it feeds on.** 

Implying that its suspicions are unreal and groundlessy which 
is the very contrary to what he wonld here make his general 
think, appears from what follows : 

That cuckold lives in bliss/' &c. 

In' a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous : and therefore 
bids him beware of jealousy, not that it was an unreasonable^ but 
a miaeralle state ^ and this plunges him into it, as we sec by 
his reply, which is only ; 

O misery J’' Warburton. 

I have received Hanmer's emendation ; because to moch^ docb 
not signify to loath : and because, when lago bids Othello beware 
of jec^msyj the green ey'd monster, it is natural to tell why he 
should beware, and for caution he gives him two reasons that 
jealousy ^ften creates its own cause, and that, when the causes 
^ are real, jealousy is misery. Johnson. 

In this pl|oe, and some ofherii, to mock seems the some with 
to mammock. Fanner. • 

If Shakspeare had written — a green ey'd monster, we might 
have supposed him to refer to some creature existing only in his 
particular imagination ; the ^reen-ey'd monster’’ seems to have 
reference to an object as familiar to his readers as to himself. 

It is known that the tiger kind have green eyes^ and always 
play with the victim to their hunger, before they devour it. &o, 
in our author’s Tarquin and Luorece . 

Like fool night-waking co/, he doth but dally, • 

While in his hold-fast foot the weak mouse panteth — .. 

Thus, a jealous husband, who diso^ers no certain q^use why h^ 
may be divorced, continues to sport with the woman whom he suk- 
pects, and, on more certain evidence, determines to pwish^'JIhere 
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Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o’er, 


is no beast that can be litfrallj said to m.ike its own food, and 
therefore I am unwilling to receive Che emendation of Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, especially as I flatter myself that a glimpse 
of meaning may be produced from the old reading. 

One of the ancient senses of the verb — toifhoJb«, is to atnuse^ to 
})Jay with. Thus, in A Discourse of Gentlemen Lying in*Londou 
that were better kelp House at Home in their Country, 1593 : 

A flno deuise to keepe poore Kate in health, 

** A pretty toy to mock an apo withal/’ 

i,e,a pretty toy to divert an ape. for an ape, to divert himself with 
The same phrase occurs in Mai^aston’s Satires, the ninth of the 
third book being intitled '^^Here’s a toy totnocArsan&pe,*’ d*c, 
i.c. afford an ape materials for furnish him with I eI plaything, 
though perhaps at his own expence, as the phrase may in this 
instancabo ironically used^ 

In Antony and Cleopatra, the contested word-— 9noc^, occurs 
again ; 

t ell him 

‘*He mocha the pansea that ho makes,” 
i, o, he plays wantonly with those intervals of times which he 
should improve to his own preservation. ^ 

Should such an explanation be admissible, the advice given by 
lago will amount to this Beware, my lord, of yielding to a 
passion which as yet has no proofs to justify its excess.. Think 
how the interval l^tween suspicion and certainty mast be filled. 
Thongh you doubt her fidelity, you cannot yet refnse her your bed, 
or drive her from your hea^ ; but, like the capricious savage, 
must Gontinuotosport with one udiom you wait for an opportunity 
to destroy.” 

A similar idea occurs in Al^e Well; 

so lust doth 

‘'With what it loaths.” , 

Such isLihe only sense 1 am able to draw from the original 
text What I have said^ may be liable to some olgections, but I 
have nothing bdtter ta pispose^ That jealousy is a mmater which 
often creedas the sfiqtis^ns ofi; which it feeds, may be well admit 
ted, according: ip jl% ^itbrnas I^anmer^s proposition.; but is it 
menster? \1. jlie wril-known and: conspicuous animal) or 
whence has it gram 0 ^ colour which Shakspearo 

^ usually af^ropri^s to je4ausy« mflsi he acknowledged, 

lhat he ahejywards cbaiiKsteriaes as— ; 

*Begoi upon itself, horn on itself.” 
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Who dotes, yet- doubts ; suspects, yet strongly 
lovesS ! 

• - - 

But yet—— . , 

** 'What damned minutes tells he o’er,’^ dc. 

Is the best illustration of my attempt to explain the passage. To 
produce Sir Thomas Hanmer^s meaning, a ehange in Ihe text is 
necessai^. I am counsel for the old reading, Stcevens, 

It is so difficult, if not impossible, to extwt any sense from 
this passage as it stands, even by the most Weed coirstruction 
of it, and the slight amendment proposed by Hanmer, renders 
it so clear, elegant, and poetical, that 1 am surprized the editors 
hesitate in adopting it, and still more surprized they should 
reject it. As for Steeven's objection, that the de^nite article is 
used, not the indefinite, he surely need not be told that jShaks- 
peare did not regard such minute innacuracies which may be 
found in every play he wrote. * 

When Stcevens compares the jealous man, who continues to 
sport with the woman he suspects, and is determined to destroy, 
to the tiger who plays with the victim of his hunger, he forgets 
that the meat on which jealousy is supposed to feed, is not the 
woman who is the object of it, but the several circumstances of 
suspicion which jealousy itself creates, and which cause and nou- 
rish it. So Emilia at the end of Uie third Act in answer to 
Dosdemoua, who, speaking of Othello’s jealousy, says: 

** Alas the day 1 I never gave him cause 
replies, — 

But jealous fools will not be answer’d so, 

They are not jealous ever for tho cause, 

** But jealous, for they are jealous ; ’tis a monster 
B^ot upon itself^ horn on itself. 

This passage is a strong confirmation of Banmor’s reading. 

* The same idea occurs in Massi^jger’s Picture, where Matthias, 
speaking of the groundless jealousy he entertained of bophia’s 
possible inconstancy, says : 

<« — - ..■but why should 1 nourish, 

A fury here, and with imcbgin^d food. 

** Holding no real ground on which to raise 
** ^ building of suspicion she wa^ ever, 

Or can be false 

Imoufin^d food^ is food created by imagination, the food* that 
jealousy makes and feeds on« M, Mason. 

In order to make^^ay for one alteratton, Mr. M. Mason is forceil, 
to foist in another ; or else poor Shakspeare must be airaigned for 
a blunder of which he is totally guiltless. Thb gentleman’s objec- 
tions both to the text in its prcsnt state, and to Mr, Bteevens’s 
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0th. O miser ! 

Jago. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich 
enoughs ; I 


most happj illnstration of it^origiixate entirely in his own miscon- 
ception, and a j amble of figuratiye with literal expressions. To 
have been consistent with himself he should have charged Mr. 
i^toevens with maii^taining, that is was the property oi & jealous 
husband; first to ^nock his wife^ and afterwards to etd her. 

In Act V. the word mocks occurs in a sense somewhat similar 
to that in the passage before us; 

EmiL O mistress, villainy hath made mocks with love ! 

Henley. 

1 think myself particularly indebted to Mr. Henley for the 
support he has given to my sentiments concerning this difficult 
passage ; and shall plaoe mere' confidence in them since they 
have been found to deserve his approbation, gteevens. 

lhave not the smallest doubt that Shakspeare wrote vmke^ and 
have therefore inserted it in my teitt. The words make and moeke 
(for such was the old spelling) are aften confounded in these plays. 

Mr. gteevens in his paraphrase on this passage interprets the 
word mock by sport ; but in what poet or prose-writer, from 
Chaucer and Mandeville to this day, does verb to mock^ signify 
to sport with ! In the passage from Antony and Cleopatra, 1 
have proved, I think, incontestably, from the metre, and from our 
poet’s usage of this verb in other places, (in which it is followed 
by a personal pronoun.) that ghakspeare must have written — 

** Being so frustrate, tell him, he mocks ushy 
** The pauses that he makes.” 
gee Antony and Cleopatra, Act Y. gc. I. » 

Besides; is it true as a general position that jealousy, (as jealousy) 
sports or plays wUh the oUect^f love (allowing tHs not very de- 
licate interpretation of iiie words, the meat Ufeeas on, to be the 
true one ) ? The position certainly is not true. It is Zovo, not 
Jealousy, with the object of its passion; nor can those 

circumstances create suspicion, and which are the meat it 
feeds on, witit be called the food of l&oe, when the 

poet has clearl]r.|^tm them gut as the food or cause^of jealousy, 
giving it not otnf bnt nutriment. 

^‘TbereisnObiimtf^^ 'it is urged, ♦^that can UteraUy be said to 
make its own Itis Indeed ad^owledged, that jealousy is a 
monster whjobOi^ton th^ #hioh it feeds, bnt 

is it, we axe asked, monster? (i. e, n toeU known and oonspi' 
cuouf animal ;) and whence has Wyrem eyesH Yellow is the colour 
whi^h gh{,k0peare appropriates to jealousy.” 
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But riches, finelessi, is as pj>or as winter2, 

To him that ever ffears he sliall be poor : — 

TB this I answer, that ydlow is not only oiriour which 
Shakspeare appropriates to jealousy, «for we have in The Mer- 
chant of Venice: * 

—shuddering fear, a^d gjreenreu^d jealauspJl 
and I suppose it will not be contended that he was there think- 
ing of any of the tiger kind. 

If our poet had written only — It is the green-ey^d monster; 
beware of it;” the other objection would hold godd, add some 
particular monster must have been meant ; but the words, 
** It is the green-ey’d monster, vAich doth, &o. in my ap- 
prehension have precisely the same meaning, as if the poet bad 
written, “It is that green-ey’d monster, which,’’ rfc. or, “it is a 
green oy’d monster.*’ He is the man in the world whom I would 
least wish to meet, — is the common phraseology of the present 
day. 

When Othello says to lago in a former {passage, “By heaven, 
ho echoes me, as if there were some monster in his thought,” does 
any one imagine that any animal whatever was meant ? 

The passage in a subsequent scene, to which Mr. Steevens has 
alluded, strongly supports the emendation which has been made : 

• •^ j ealoasp will not be answer’d so ; 

“They are not ever jealous for thef cause, 

MBut jeidouB, for they are jealous : ’tis a monster. 

** Begot vpon itself ^ bom on itself 

It is, speaking, as false that any monster can be begot, 

or bom, on itself, as it is, that any monster (whatever may be the 
colour of its eyes, whether green or yelloW,) can make its own 
food ; but, poetically, both are equally true of that mounter, 
jealousy, •Mr. Steevens seems to have been aware of this, and 
therefore has added the word lUeraBy : “ No monster can be 
literally said to make its own foo^” 

It should always be remembered, that Shakspeare’s allusions 
scarcely ever answer precii^ely on both sides; nor had he ever 
any care upon tihis subject Though he has introduced the word 
9no»s^6r,~when he talked of its maMngMs own food, and being 
begot by itself he was still thinking of jealouq^ only, careless 
whether there was any animal in t^e world that wonld correspond 
with this description. 

That by the words, “the meat it feeds on,”i8 meant, not Des 
demoua herself, as has been maintidAed, but pabulum 
may be likewise inferred firom a preceding passage in whteh a 
kindred imagery is found : 

“ That pobicy may either li»t so long, 

“ Or feed upon such nice and waterish &c. 
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Good heaven, the sonlg.of all my-tiibe defend 
From jealousy ! 

Oih. Why? why is this ? , 

Think’st thou, I’d make a life of jealousy, 

To follow still the ohanges of the moon 
With fnesh suspicions ? r^o : to be once in doubt. 
Is— once to be resolv’d: Exchange me for a goat. 
When I shall torn the business of ra3r soul ‘ 

To such exs^icate,and blown surmises^, 

And this obvious intorpretation is still more strongly confirmed 
by DanieVs Rosamond, 1592, a poem which Shakspearo had dili- 
gently read, and has more than once imitated in Romeo and Juliet : 

O JecHou ^ 

Fe$divg upon suspect that doth renew thee, 

“ Happy were lovers, irtihey never knew thee." 

In ^is and the few other places in which I have ventured to 
departfromthe ancient copies, I have thought it my duty to state 
in the fullest and clearest^ manner the pounds on which the 
emendation stands: which in some cases I have found not easily 
accomplished, without running into greater prolixity than would 
otherwise be justifiable. Mdone. 

8 — STRONGLY loves 1] Thus the folioj the quarto — somdhj 
loves. Steevens. 

9 Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough ;] So, in 
Dorastus and Fawnia,(the novel on which The Winter’s Tale is 
formed,) 1592: ‘‘We are in that wo are poor with centenV* 

« Malone. 

The same sentiment, which is sufficiently common, is amplified 
by D^den ill his IndUfin ^imperor: , 

“ We to ourselves will all our wishes grant ; 

** For nothing covetin|^ we nothing want,” Steevens. * 

I But riches, fineless,] iTnbounded, endlesh, unnumbered 
fa^easiireflu Jenson# 

Fia«|i^ m'n^er prodnoing 

no frailly. ,,, Wwtewtoo. ■ 

8 To MifimtaATK wid blown snm [fib Thomas 

far-fetehed wi;^ wm made 
more uaiMnilihWWao e^tidas b^ore (^rTfafomas Hanmer’s.by 
beiiig '• Um allitdon b to a bubble. Do 

not iiub Iidi^ ebange the noble dosigns 

tba|-niw 'eagpraElt; M enspli^s vbit^, like bubbles 

a iiriae eictai, only an ompfy diow vithont so- 
' lidity I or thM^iiapoiiie!^^ of swsh empty fears, I will close 
wi^ tby in!^|||||p||tgainBi the virtue of my wife. Johnson, 
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Matching thy txifeMnce4.|l'Ti8 not to make me 

jealoiMi* 

Tosey — wife is fair, feeds Well^ loveil company. 
Is free of speech, sings, ptoys, and daourns well ; 
Where viitnels, these are more rirtaoaiM>t 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smaUest fear, or doubt of her rerolli ; 

s 

' ’1 - 

Wheihet our pOot hud toy aathority lof tile #anrd 
which 1 think is used in the sense of iwoUm^ mid eppears to 
have been formed from iufflaiu9f I am unable to aecertam : but 
I have not thought it safe to snftstitnte for !t another word 
equally unauthorised. Suffolari in Italian signiltes to thistle. 
How then can Dr. Jebni^n^s interpretation of mmfotais be 
supported ? The introducer of tkie word etoteins it, by ** whis- 
pered, buzzed in the ears/* Malone 
It seems to me that all the oriUcks have overlooked the mean- 
ing of the passage. may be traced to the tow Latin 

txsufflme, to spit down upon, an ancient form ef enereising ; and 
figuratit^ely« to spit out m ^Isorrenee or eontetipt Bee Du 
Cange in v. Exsufflare. ExBufflkaU may thus signii^ coalcmpt- 
ihlei and Othello may be supposed to mean, that he would not 
change the noble designs that then employed his thoughts for 
Gontempt^le and de9pkM€ simnises •Fohnson’s dictionary by 
Todd. V. Exsuffolate. Boswell. 

4 ■■^.^blown surmises. 

Matching thy inference.] That is^-^such as you hare men 
tioned in desoribing the torments of jealousy. The pari of lagoN 
speechi particulerly alluded to, is tibat where ho says : 

But O, what damned minutes tells he o’er. 

Who dotes, yet dodUs ; suspects, yet strongly loveo ! 

» ^ « H. Mason 

5 Where Virtue iui thepe toe wem virtooiis :} An aotion in 
Itself indiiferent, grows ohfuoto by its tad and applicaibik. 

t know not w^ the rhodetm editors, in opposition (o the 
first quarto and folio, teadotosf. instead of more. 

A passage in Atl’s Well Thi^t gads is perhaps the 
best comment on i&e sentiment of Otfielto; ^ I have ttaoto good 
hopes of her, education promises: his dispositfion she tnuerita: 
whbhtoafoe/Wrp^l^sMw-*^ Gtag$¥ e ptmir^ et eor- 

pon vMm*. Btaereii#. • 

Wffrf WM srilitnrily introdooed bjr tlie ignontti Witor of the 
seeoad fclio MafoAO. * 

20 
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For she had eyes, and ^ose me: No, lago ; 

I’ll see, before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 

And, on tl)e prool there is no more bat this, — . 
Away at once witn love.or jealonsy. 
logo. 1 am glad of tbis; for now I shall have 
reason 

To show tbe love and duty that I bear yon 
With franker spjrit: therefore, as I am bound, 
Beoeivd it from me: — 1 speak not yet of proof. 
Look to yonr wife; observe her well with Cassio; 
Wear your eye — ^thus, not jealous, nor secure: 

1 would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of g^'bounty, be abus’d®; look to’t ; 

I know our country disposition well ; 

In Yenioe? they do let heaven see the pranks 
They Hare not show their husbands; their best 
oonsoienoe 

Is — not to leave undone, but keep unknowns. 

O^. Dost thou say so? 

logo. She ^d deceive her father, marrying you; 
And, *when she seem’de to shake, and fear your 
looks. 

She lov’d them most. 


6 Out oE aai#-tK»nmr be abas’d ;] for inhertnt 

geMTotHg. WMbortoB. 

oouato diepositioo 

is VeOiee j Sere lego«eeol$ to be a Venetian* Johnson 

Them is aothing ia mj other part of the play, property an- 
derato^, to isttply otiMSTwiM, Benley. 

Vonoos ptto pa w w g a s, as well as the present, prore him to 
hate been a vslMtfi^ por Is there any ground for donbtingtho 
poet’s intentioa oavim head. Seep. 849, n 1. Malone. 

8 b->iipt td tadm 6nt KSfp naluiovn.1 The folio 

^eriiapt Btoro oiaSn^ 

** is not felMp'* npdont, hot nnlcnown.’' Steerens. 
^ 3hefbae,by<mdontertorof tho press, wa4t’*'Aepi anknown 
I • Mslone 

9 And, when she teem’d ••3 This and the following argument 
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0th. And 8%she did. 

lago. Why, go to, then; 

Site that, so young, could give ont finch n seeing. 
To seel her father’s e^es np, aiose as onki','>- 
He thought, 'twas 'witobcralt: — Bat I son much to 
blame ; • 

1 humbly do breech you cd your pardon, 

For too much loving you. , . * 

0th. I am bound to Ihfie Sot ever. 

lago. I see, this hath a little dash’d your spirits. 
Oih. Not a jot, not a j<^. 

lago. ‘Trust me*, I fea»''it has. 

I hope, you will consider, what is spoke 


* Qoarto, PfaUh. , 

of lago onght to be deeply impreased on erety reader. Deceit 
and falsehood, whatever convenienees they may for a tone promise 
or prodaee, are in the earn of life, obstacles to happiness. Those, 
who profit by toe cheat, dietoost the deceiver, and the act by 
which kindness is sought, pats an and to confidence. 

The same objection may be made with a lower degree of 
etrengto against toe imprudent generosity of disproportionate 
marriages. When toe first heat of passion is over, it is easily suc- 
ceeded by suspicion, that toe same violence of inclination, which 
caused one irregularity, may stimnlate tp another; and those 
who have shown, toat their passions are too powerful for their 
prudence, will, with very slight ai^earanees against them be 
censuredi as not very likely to restrain them by their virtue. 

Johnson. 

, 1 To sxb£ her fatoer’s eyes ftp, olose as oak,]| The oah is (I 
believe) toe moat tAoM^gromid wood of general nsa in England, 
Clo$6 tu oak , means, (doss os fts grata of oah. 

To $eol is an expression from faloonry. Bo, in Ben JoQson’s 
Catiline : 

« • --would have k^t 

*' Boto eyes and beak ssrl’ef up, for six sesterces.'’ 

Bteavens, 

To $«d a hawk is to sow up his eye>Hds. 

In The Wintei^s Tale, Paulina eays: 

“ The root of hie (^ijuon, which is rotteh* 

'* As ever ooh, or stone, was seimd,’’ Hatone. . 
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Comes from my 1 ot^| — B at, l*do see you are 
mov’d 

I am to pra;^ yoa, not to stnan my speech < 

To grosser issaesa, aor to larger reach, 

Than to susplckm. 

OOi. 1 wiU not. 

logo. Should you do so, my lord, 

^y speech shoyld fall into such vile sucoesst 
As my'thcmghts aim not at. Cassio’s my worthy * 
fnend: 

My lord, I see you are mov’d 
0th • No, not much mov'd : — 

1 do not think but Deademona's honest. 


* Quarto, trwig. 

2 To ^rofwor ibsubb,] utuea, for eonobvaum, Warburton. 

8 Uy speech shoida Ml into each vile buocbss — ] Sueeesg, 
for sveeeation, i< e. oouehnion ; not ^rosperone issue. 

Warburton, 

1 rather tiilnk there is a dmratatien, and would read: 

'* My speech will rail into sn^ vile etteeu." 

If aweMM be the ri|^t wwd, it seesas to mean eontegitenee or 
twtU, as siteoaaBO is used is Italian. Johnson 

1 think BtcSMM BWf, in this inatenee, bear its oonunon inter- 
pretation, tniait la^ steans seems to be thise ** Should you 
do so, my lord, my woi^ weal'd be attended by sudi an infamous 
degree of 8aseais,a8iiwtkeughts do not even aim at.’* lago, wbo 
counterfeits the feelings af Tirtne,inighl have aaid Ml into sno- 
cesB, oad vflea«MSiMS 4 baBamto he wonM appear to Othello, to 
wish that the enquiry into Oe8demona*s gnut might prove fiuit- 
less and nnsaopewul Eaf Hapdat, voL, vU. p. 27f , n. 1» 

‘ Bteevens, 

The fouotring passage wm peirnap»be considered as proofs 
of Dr JohiiBOji’tt oxtdaiiiitioii : 

<’Tfa«atkeW SSU women, fearing lest their case 
would sorto to «BMa Sjltifell mtoowes.** PoZom of PUa$um, bl, I. 

’* God fethyd ail hlfs hope dtoald tume-toauA'iiweeMse.” 

JMtorMd'OaBaanira, lIMlfe Meaderson. 

Bo»h»Bida(agr*s Atoadia, p. 89, edit. 1618: "straight my 
heart ansgave am sonW'ievftjucMH 1 ” It is thus used as late as 
by Bwrow : ** Tea to a paisen *o diqposetk that eatossi which 
esemeth moat eafeerBs jnsi^ mar ha reputed the best and most 
Boa^l. 
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lago. Long lite she Bod and long live yon to 
think so 1 

001- And yot, how natnie erring £rom itself) — 
logo. A^, &ere!s the point AS)-^to be bold 
with you, — 

Not to affect many proposed matches, * 

Of her own clime^ oomploxloo, and de^«e.; 
Whereto, we see, in all things nature ^ds ; 

Foh * ! one may sm^» in st^ a wUi m^t ranfcr. 
Foul disproportion, thonghts unnatural. — 

But pardon me; I do not, injxisition, 

Distinctly speak of her : thoSgETmay fear, 

Her will, reooUing to her better judgment, 

May fall to match you with her country forms, 
And (hapily) repent , 

0th. Farewell, farewell: 

If more thou dost pereeive, let me know more; 

Set on thy wife to observe: Leave me, Iago> 
laqo. My lord, I take my leave. [Going. 

Otk. Why did I marry ?--This honest creature 
doubttesis. 

Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 
lago. My lord, I would, 1 might entreat your 
honour • 

To scan this thing no further; leave it to time 
Though 4t be fit * that Ca^io have h» place; 
•(for, sure, he fills it up Mlh great ability,) 

Yet, if you please to hold him*off a while, 

You shidl by that peipeive him and his meaass : 


* Quarto, Fie. t First folio, Although Hie fit, 

4 --« Witt. laost rank,! is ibr m^ftbtiee. It, is so used 
by Aschaoa. A rank mtl is eelf-^M otei^wa aiid exuberant. 

^dbiison. 

5 You shall hy that {leroeiva him aad Ids iiSAlw You dialL 
disoover whe^ov h« thiaks his best wsmur. hiS anst* powerful 
ittisresf, is by the solicitation of your lady. Jofansoa. * 
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Note, if your lady strain his entertainment^ 

With any strong or vehement oj^rtonityj 
Mach will be seen in that. In the meantime ^ 

Let me be thought too busy in my fears, 

< As worthy cause I have, to fear — I am,) 

And hdld her firee, I do beseech yonr honour. 

0th. Fear not my governments 
’ iao^. I. ono€^ more t^e my leave. [Exit. 

0th. This fellow’s of exceeding honesty. 

And knows all qualities, with a learned spirits. 

Of human dealings ; If 1 do prove her haggard^, 

6— -fltram his mntsbtainmbt — ] Press ^ hard his re-admis- 
sion to his pay and office; Enkrfainment was the nulitary term 
for admission of soldiers^ Johnson^ 

So, m Goriolanus: — ^the centurions, and their charges, dis- 
tinctly billeted, and already in the entertammetUj^^ Steevens. 

7 Fear not my goyemtnentj Do not dUtrnst my ability to 
contain my passion. Johnson, 

8 — with a LBAEHBD spiritj ZeamedF, for eapetrimeed. 

Warburton. 

The constmetion is, He knows with a learned spirit all qua- 
lities of human deidings. Johnson 

9 -—If I do prove her haooabi>,]| A haggard hav^, is a wUd 
hawk^ a hail^ ^r&olamed^ or irreolmmaUe. ^ohnsott. 

A haggard is a paHicular spemes of hawk. is d^uU io he 
recUiimed but nOt irreoUdmaUe^ \ 

From a passage in Ute White Devil, or Yittoria Corombona, 
1612, iti^pears that hoi^ard was aterm of reproach sometimes 
applied to a wanton : Is this your perch, you haggard? fly id 
the stews.® * ^ 

Turhervile says, that *^haggari falpons are the most excellent 
birds ^all otfaa^ lycons.® Lalham gives to the haggart only 
the second place nalued file. In Holland's Leaguer, a co- 
medy, by 1^ 1^83, is the following illustrative 

passage.' , c 

Bsfbva;l^i^ sonrtleri Uek their Ups at her, 

. i h^gard in the wind ® 

Agailic ' ‘ ' 

; Fm she is tidtdish as any haggemt^ 

/ ; And qvdokly lost. 

, Alrain,^ Two WW Hen, mid* AU the Best Fools, 1619 . 
admirabie conquest the fanlconer maketh in a hawk’s na- 
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Though that her j closes were n\y dear heart-strings 
I’d whistle her olj^ and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortunes. Haply, for 1 am black ; 

And have not those, soft patis ^ oonversa^n^ 

% 


ture; bringiag the wdd ha^gard^ having all the earth and seas to 
scour over uncoiJrouhhly^ to attend and obey,* &c. Haggard^ 
however, Jiad a popular sense^ and was used for mid by those 
who thought not on the language of falconerl. Sljpeve^s. 

1 Though that her jbssbs were my dear heart-strings.] Jesses 
are short straps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by 
which she is held on the iist. Hanmer. 

In Hcyood*s comedy, called, A Woman Killed With Kindness, 
16 1 7,a number of these terms relative to hawking occur together: 
Now she hath seizM the fowl, and ^gins to plume her ; * 
Rebeck her not ; rather stand still and check her. 

So : seize her gets, her jesses^ her bells.* Steevens. 

2 I’d whistle her off, and let her down the wind. 

To prey at fortune.] The falconers always let fly the hawk 
against the wind ; if she flies with the wind behind her, she 
seldom returns. If therefore a hawk was for any reason to be 
dismissed, she was let down the wind, and from that time shifted 
for herself, and preyed at fortune^ This was told me by the 
late Mr, Clark. Johnson, 

This passage may possibly receive illustration from- a similar 
one in Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 2, sect, i. mem. 3 : 

As a long-winged hawke, when he is first whisUed off 
mounts aloft, and for his pleasure fetcheth many a circuit in 
the ayro, still soaring higher, and higher till he comes to bis full 
pitch, and ^in the end, vwn the game is sprung, comes down 
amaine, an^ stoupes upon a sudden ” 

^ Again, in . .The Spanish Gipsie, 1678, by Hiddletonand Bowley; 

- ..I a That young ImneA, • 

Who^ you haye such a mind to j if you can whistle her 
** To come to jfcf, msSsM trial, play the young /olcoaer.” . . 
A Itinnerd is a species of ahawk* 

Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca . 

« ^ ■■■ I ■■II nh e that basely 

“ TrA«rt2«(lbiBhoiioaii^49S|b«w»ii4/’ StMveM- 

H«t« yoo not seen, vnea miiUed from &e fist, 

“ Some falcon stoops at wliat her eye deaii^’d^, 

And, With har eagerness the qnarry nHas’d^ 

“ Straight flies at cheek, and cBps it 

^Dryden. Attn. Slakenay. 

8— PABTS of conrersation— ] Porte teem here to^be iqfno- 
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That chambevdrS 4 hare : Or, lor 1 am declm,d 
Into the vale of years ; — yet that’s not ranch — 
She’s gone ; I am abas’d ; and my relief < 
Must be — ^to loath her. ' O curse marriage. 

That we can call these delicate creatures ours. 

And ndt thmr appetites ( I had rather, be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

'Than keep a corner in the thing 1 love. 

For others’ uses. Yet, ’tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogativ’d are they less than the bases ; 

’Tis ^stiny unshunnable, like deaths ; 


njqioiis with arts, as in ’Tu Pity Sbe's a Whore, Act II. speak- 
ing of singing and motfick : 

** Tkey are penii riove.” Beed. 

4 — ^bamberers — } i. e. men of intrigue, bo, ia the Countess 
of Pembroke’s Antonins, 1590: 

PaPn from a sonldier to a chaatherer,^^ 

Again, in Oiancer^s Romannt of the Rose, v. 49S5 : 

Only tfarongh yoiitb the chamberere**^ 

Thus, in tha Frenoh Poem : 

Par la jeunesse la chamberere. Ateevens. 

Chambering and wantonnoss are mentioned together in the sa- 
cred writings. Malone, 

The sense of chamherere may be ascertained from Rom, xxii. 
W\ where KOITAI!^ is rendered, m the common Tersion.^, not 
in chambering.^^ Hanley, 

5 Prerogativ’d are they inss than the base In asserting that 
the base hare more prerogatira in respect than* the great, 
that is, that base or poor are less likely to endure this forked 
plagne, onr poet has maintained a doctrine contrary to that laid 
down in As You Like if: — ^‘Homs? even so. — Poor wen alone? 
Ko, no : the mhlesb deer has them huge as the rosea?.” Here 
we find aH yaankind are piaoed on a level in^ this respect, and 
that it is ** destiny nndmnnabfe,^ like death.” 

Shakspeare hgve been more consistent if he had written: 

** Preib^Uin^d are they more than the base F’* 

Otbelfb Wmtld hhye antfkCfdt fits <lfiest!on: [JVb :] ’Tis 
destiny, ililBfie. 

Allowaned SAnst to the present state of Othello’s mind: 

passion is sei^m oorieot in its fusions, BtWens. 

^ 6 ^ia^estky to be consistent, 

(Ml^ellb must mean, that it is destiny nnsimnnahle by great ones, 
mk by a\l mankinds Malone. 
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Even then this forked plague^ is fated to us, 

When we do quicken. Desdemona comess : 

^ Enter Desdemona and Emilia. 

If she be false, O, then heaven, mocks itselfs ! — 
ril not believe it 

7 — forked plague — ] In allusion to a harhed or forlced arrow, 
which, once infixed, cannot be extracted. Johnsoi). 

Or raflier, the forked plague is the cuckoldls horns. Percy , 

Dr. Johnson may be right. I meet with the same thought in 
Middleton’s comedy of A Mad World my Masters, 160S: 

“ While the broad arrow, with the forked head^ 

** Misses his brows but narrowly.* 

Again, in King Lear: 

** though the fork invade 

The region of my heart*” gteevens. 

1 have no doubt that Dr. Percy's interpretation is the true one. 
Let our poet speak for himself. “ Quoth she,*’ says Papdariis^ 
in Troihis and Cressida, which of these hairs is Paris, my hus- 
band f The forked one,” quoth he ; ** pluck it out, and give it 
him.’’ Again, in the Winter’s Tale; 

** — "O^er head and ears a forJe^d one,” 

So, in Tarleton’s News •out of Purgatorie: —but the old 
squire, knight of the forked order — .” 

One of Sir John Harrington’s Epigrams, in which our poet’s 
very expression is found, puts the matter beyond a doubt : 
Actieon guiltless unawares espying 
Naked Diana bathing in her bowre, 

Was plagu’d with homes \ his dogs^id him devourc ; 

** Wherefore take heed, ye that are curious, prying, 

“ With some such forked plague you be not smitten, 

** And in your foreheads see your faults be written.” 

Malone. 

8— Desdenibna comes :] Thui? the*quartos. The folio reads 
— Look where she comes, gteevens^ 

9 If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself !] i, e. renders 
its own labours fruitless, by forming so beautiful a creature as 
De^emona, and suffering tMl elegance of her person to be dis- 
graced and sallied by the impurity of *her mind. — Such, I think, 
is the meaning.— The constmeUon, however, may be .different. 
If she bo false, O, then even heaven cheats us with ^unreal 
mockeries/’ with false and specious appearances, intended only 
to deceive^ Malone. 

The first of the foregoing explanations, is, I heliave, the true ' 
one. — ^’If she be false, heaven disgraces itself by creating wpman 

21 
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Des. How now, my dear Othello? 

Your dinner, and the generous islandersi 
By you invited, do attend your presence. , 

0th. I am to hlame, 

Des. Why is your speech so faint? are you not 
, well ? 

0th. I have a pain upon my forehead here 2 . 

Des. Faith, ghat’s with watcliiug ; ’twilf away 
• again ; 

Let me but bind it hard, wdthin this hour 
It will be well 

0th. Your, napkin is too little'* ; 

[He puts the Handkerchief from him, and it 
drops. 

Let it alone. Come, I’ll go in with you. 

after its own image. To have made the resemblance perfect, she 
shonld have been good as well as beautiful/’ Steevens. 

1 — the GBNEBOUB islaudcrs — ] Are the islanders of r a 
distinction^ gp, iii Measure for Mcasnre : 

The generous and gravest citizens 
“ Have hent the gates.*^ 

Oenerom has here the power of generosm^ Lat. This explana 
tion, however, may be too particular, gteevens. 

2 I am to blame, &c.] These speeches are thus given in the 
folio ; 

0th, I am to*blame. 

Des, Why do you sj^eah so faintly ? 

“ Are you not well ? • 

“ Oth, I have a pain upon my forehead here.” Boswell. „ 

3 Your NAPKiTST, &c.] Ray sjiys, that a pocket Ijondkerchief is 
so called about Sheffield m T^rkshire, go, in Greene’s Never 
too Late, 1616: lean wet one of sny new lockeram napkins 
with weeping." 

. JVapery signifies Uiim in general, So, in Decker’s Honest 
Whore, 1635 t ,‘^ 7 - prythee put me into wholesome napery,'^ 
Again, in Chapi^Siii^S Day, iBll: ^ Besides yoar munition 
ef manchet, plates/’ Again, ih Hide Park, by ghir- 

ley, 1637: A gstiueman that loves clean jYanma, 

Ital. gteeveits. 

^ la the 'North of England, and in gcotland, this term for a 
handkerchief is still used. The word occurs in Macbetli, Julius 
*3fiaT>y other of tbiese playt. Malone 
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De.v. I am very ’sorry that you are not well. 

[^Exeunt 0th and Des. 

Bmil. I am glad I have found this naphiu ; 

This was her first remembrance from the Moor : 
My wayward husband hath a hundred times 
Woo’d me to steal it ; but she loves the token, 

(For hp conjur’d her, she would ever ke^p it,) 
That she reserves it evermore about her, 

To kiss, and talk to. I’ll have the work la’en out4, 
And giv’t lago; 

What he’ll do with it, heaven knows, not I 
I nothing, but to please his fantasy®. 

Enter lago. 

lago. IIow now ! what do yon here alone?, 

Emil. Do not you chide ; I have a thing for j^ou. 
lago. A thing for rnef — it is a common thing. 
Emil. Ha! 


4 -—I’ll have fclMJ iv^ork ta'bn out,] That is, copied^ Her first 
thoughts are, to have a copy made of it for her husband, and 
restore the original to Desdomonn. But the sudden coming in 
of lago, in a surly humour, makes her alter her resolution, to 
]dease him The same phrase afterwards occurs between Cassio 
and Bianca, in Scene IV/ Blackstone^ 

This scheme of getting the work of this valued handkerchief co- 
pied, and^ restoring the original te Desdemona, was, 1 suppose, 
introduced by the poet, to render Emilia less nnamiablc 

It is remarkable, that when she perceives Othello’s fury on 
the loss of t^is token, though ske is«represented as afifectionatc 
to her mistress, die never attempts to relieve her from her dis- 
tress ; which she might hasily have done by demanding the 
handkerchief from her husband, or divulging the story, if he 
refused to restore it. — But this woul4 not have served the plot. 

Shakspeare fell into this incongruity by departing from 
CinthioV novel; for there, whild the artless Desdemona is caress ' 
ing the child of Othello’s ancient, (the lago of our play,) the 
villain steals the faankcrchtef which hung at her girdle^ witiiout 
the knowledge of his wife. Malone. .i- 

5 I nothing, but to please his fantasy.] Thus ihcfolio^ Th4 
quarto 1622 reads: • ’ ^ 

I nothing known but for his fantasy.^’ Steevens’ 
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lago. To Lave a foolish wife. 

Ennil. O, is that all ? What will you give me 
now « 

For that same handkerchief ? ■ 
la^o. What handkerchief ? 

EmiV. What handkerchief? 

Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdemon^; 

That which 80*often you did bid me steal. 
lago. Hast stolen it from her ? 

Ein'A. No, faith ; she let it drop by negligence 
And, to the advantage, I, being here, took’t up&. 
Look, here it is. 

logo. A good wench ; give it me. 

EmXl. What will you do with it, that you have 
, been so earnest 
To have me filch it ? 

lago. Why, what’s that to you? 

• \ Snatching it 

Emil. If it be not for some purpose of import, 
Give it me again: Poor lady ! she’ll run mad. 
When she shall lack it. 

lago. Be not you known of t®; I have use for it. 
Go, leave me. [Exit EmUia. 

• • " SI ' ■■■■ ■ — — 

5 — • to the adrantage, &c.J 1 being opporiwnely here, took it 
lip. Johnson. 

go, Marlowe^s King Edward II.: 

And there stay time’s advantage with your son.” Keed. 

6 Be not yon known of’t ;]<. c. seem as if you ^now nothing 
of the matter. The folio r^ds— Be not achnown <mH ; meaning, 
perhaps , — ** do not acknowledge any thing of the matter.” 

This word occurs also in the seventh book of Golding’s trans- 
lation of Otid’s Metamorphosis: 

^^Bowbeitldorstnot be so bolde of hope achnowne to be.” 
Again, in Puttenham’s Arte 6f English Poesie, 1599, p, 212; 
would Inotliaye a translatour be ashamed to be acknowen 
of his* translation/’ jjteevens. 

Again, in the Life of Arioato, subjoined to Sir John Harring- 
•ton’s translation of Orlando, p. 418, edit. 1607: gome say, he 
was married to her privilie, but durst not bo ackmwne of it. 

• Person- 
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I will in Cdssio’s lodp;ing lose this napkin, 

And let him find it: Trifles, light as air, 

Ar«9, to the jealous, confirmations strong* 

As proofs of. holy writ. Hiis may do some- 
thing. 

The Moor already changes with my poison? : — 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures^ poisons, 
Which, at the first, are scarce found to disti^ste ; * 
But, with a little act upon the blood. 

Burn like the mines of sulphur. — I did say so®: — 

“ Be not you known oft Thdis the quarto, except that it 
has on*t, the vulgar corruption in speaking and writing of oft 
or of it ; as is proved by various passages in these plays as ex 
hibitcd in the folio and quarto; where in one copy wo find the 
corrupt and in the other the genuine words ^ and both having 
the same meaning, * 

The participial adjective, found in the folio, is used by 
Thomas Kyd,, in his Cornelia, a tragedy, 1594 : 

Our friend’s misfortune doth increase our own 

Cto. But ours of others will not be acknoioa,^^ Malone 

7 The Moor already, <fc. j Thus the folio^ The line is not 
in the original copy, 1622, Malone, 

8 — 1 did say so ;] As this passage is supposed to be obscure, 
I shall attempt an explanation of it. 

lago first ruminates on the qualities of4hc passion which he 
is labouring to excite ; and then proceeds to comment on its 
effects. '^^Fealousy (says he) with the smallest operation on the 
blood, flames out with all the violence of sulphur,^ &c. 

f I did say so ; ^ 

‘'Look where he comes— I 

i. e. I knew that the leastHouch of such a passion would not 
permit the Moor to enjoy a moment of repose : — 1 have just 
said that jealousy is a restless commotion of the mind; and 
look where Othello approaches, to confirm the propriety and 
justice of nty observation. Steevens. 

As Mr. Bteevens has by his interpretation elicited some mean- 
ing (though 1 still think an obscure one) out of this dif^pnlt he- 
mistich, I readily retrabt on amendment Ihad formerly proposed, 
being of opinion that such bold and licentious conjectures can 
never be warranted, unless where the sense is quiteMesperate. 

Blackstone. 
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Enter Othello. 

Look, where he cotp,es ! Not poppy, nor mandra- 
gora9. 

Nor all Jthe drowsy syrups of the world. 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou owjdst yesterdayi. 

Othf • Ha ! ha ! false to me ? to me ? 

lago. Why, how now, general ? no more of that. 
Oih. Avaunt! be gone! thou hast set me on 
the rack . — 

I swear, ’tis better to be much abus’d, 

Thau but to know’t a little. 

lago. ' How now, my lord ? 

Odl. What sense had I of her stolen hours of 
lusts ! 


9 — nor MANDBAOORA.] T)iQ vmndragoras ov mandra^ce has 
a soporiiick qaaliiy, and the ancients nsed when they wanted 
an opiate of the most powerful kind, 
yo, Antony and Cleopatra, Act I, Sc. 

“ give me to drink mandragord^ 

That I may sleep out this great gap of time 
My Antony is Steevoiis. 

1 Which thou ow’njT yesterday,] To ou;e is, in our author, 
oftencr to possess^ than tf be indebted, and such is its meaning 
here. Johnson, 

2 What sense had 1, &c,] A similar passage to tliis and what 

follows it, is found in an unpublished tragi-comei^ by Thomas'' 
Middleton, called The W^itcht • 

“ I feelc no case ; the burtbenfs not yet off, 

“ go long as the abuse sticks in my knowledge. 

“ Oh, tis a paine of hell to know one’s shame ! 

“ Had it byn hid and don, it had been don happy, 

“ For ho that's ignorant; lives long and merry* 

Again ; 

Had’at thou hyn secret, then had I byn happy, 

And It hope (like man) of joies to come. 

Now here I stand a stayne to ray creation, 

And which is heavier than all torments to me, 

. * “ The understanding of this base adultery,’’ ^*c. 
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I saw it not, ttioilght it not, it harm’d not me : 

I slept the next night well, was free and merrys ; 

1 fonnd not Cassio’s kisses on her lips : • 

He that is robb’d, not wanting* what is stolen, 

Let him not know’t, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
Ittgo. I am sorry to hear this ‘ 

Oih I had been happy, if the general camp. 
Pioneers and alH, had tasted her swfeet body^ 

This is uttered by a jealous husband who supposes himself to 
have just destroyed his wife^ 

Again, lago says : 

“ Dangerous conceits, *&c. 

^ with a little act upon the blood. 

Bum like the mines of sulphur/^ 

Thus Sebastian, in Middleton’s play: 

** When a suspect doth catch once, it burnea maynely.” 
A scene between Francisca and her brother Antonio, when 
she first excites his jealousy^ has likewise several circumstances 
in common with the dialogue which passes between lago and 
Othello on the same subject. 

This piece also contains a passage very strongly resembling an- 
otlier in Hamlet, who says; 1 am but mad north-north-west: 
when the wind is southerly* I know a hawk from a hand saw.” 

-Thus, Almachildes : “ There is some diiTorcnce betwixt my 
joviall condition and the lunary state of madness, J am not 
<iaight out of my witts : I know a bawd from an aqua-vitas shop, 
a strumpet from wild-fire, and a beadle from brimstone/’ 

For a further account of this play, gee in vol, ii, a note 
on Mr, M^jone’s Attempt to ascertain the Order in which the 
Pieces of Shakspeare were written ; — Article, Macbeth. 

* b tee vena, 

3 I slept th% next night well, ^as ft'ee and merry;] Thus the 
quails. The folio reads — 

“I slept the next night well ; fed mil ; was free and merry. 

gteevens. 

i — if the general camp. 

Pioneers and all,] That is^ the most abject and vilest of 
the camp, t’ioneers were geueralfy degraded soldiers, appointed 
to the office of pioneer* as a punishment for misbehaviour^ . 

A soldier ought ever to retaine and keepe his arms in. saftie 
and forth comming, for he is more to be detested than a coward, 
that will lose or play away any part thereof, or refuse it for his 
ease, or to avoid paines ; wherefore such a one is to be dis- 
missed with piiiiiKhment, or to be made some abject fioherf* 
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So I had nothing known ; O now^ for ever. 

Farewell the tranquil mind I farewell content ; 
Farewell the plumed troop *, and big wars, • 
That make ambition virtue O,. farewell ! 

Farewell the neighing steeds, and thie shrill trump, 

r 

• First folio, troops. 

The Art of War and England Traynings^^c. by Edward Davies, 
Gent 1619. 

go* in The* Laws and Ordinances of War, established by the 
Earl of Essex, printed in 1640: If a trooper shall loose his 
horse or hackney, or a footman any part of his arms, by negli- 
gence or lewdnesse, by dice or cardes ; he or they shall remain 
in qnalitie of puynsrs^ or soavefngers, till they be furnished witli 
as good as were lost, at their own charge.’’ Grose. 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, — 

Farewell the neighing steed, *&c.] In a very ancient drama 
entitleil Common Conitions, printed about 1576, gedmond, who 
has lost his sister in a wood, thus expresses his grief: 

But farewell now, my coursers brave, attraped to the 
ground I 

Farewell] aduo all pleasures eke, with comely haukc and 
houndo I 

“ Farewell, ye nobles all, farewell eche marsial knight, 

** Farewell, ye famous ladies all, in whom I did delight I 
“ Adue, my native soile* adue, Arbaccus kyng, 

“ Adue, eche wight, and marsil knigh, aduo, eche living 
thyng I” 

One is almost tempted to think that ghakspeare had read 
this old play. * 

I produced the above passage some years ago, as bearing a re- 
semblance which I still think it does, to ghakspeare: but this 
speech of Othello’s mej rather have been suggested by a poem of' 
George Peeles.* *‘A FareWell •entitled to the Faiflons and Fortu- 
nate Oeneralis of our English Forces, gir John Norris and Syr 
Francis Drake, 1589, ” where we meet with the following lines; 
Change love for armes ; gyrt to your blades, my boyes ; 
Your rests and muckets take, take helme a^ targe, 

V And let God Mars his consort make you mirth, 

The roaiNngf fannon^ and the brazen tmmye, 

. Gpbe asijjm-smndfng dram, the whistling 

V llie shrikes of men, the princelie eowrsers noy Malone. 

1 know not why we should suppose that Shakspeare borrowed 

so common a rq^etition as these diversified farewdls from any 
pr^^O^ing^drama. A siring of adietie is perhaps the most tempting 
of all repetitions, because it serves to introduce a train of imagery 
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The spirit-stirring- dmm, the ear-piercing fife^. 

The royal banner ; and all quality, ' 

, ; 

as well as to solemnif j speech or composition. Wolsey, like 
Othello, indulges himself in many faremlU ; and the 
Vedete, aprica montium caenmina ! ^ 

FoZete, opaca y allium cubilia 1 

are common to poets of different ages and countries. . I have now 
before md an ancient MS. English poem, in which sixteen sue- ^ 
ceeding yerses begin with the word farweUf applied*to a rariety 
of objects and circumstances: 

Farewell prowesse in purpell pall,** Ac. Steeyens. 

G The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife,] In mention- 
ing the ^/e joined with the drum Shakspeare, as usual, paints 
from the life; these instruments accompanying each other being 
used in his age by the English soldiery. The^/e, howeyer, as a 
martial instrument, was afterwards entirely discontinued among 
our troops for many years^but at length reyived in the war before 
the last. It is commonly supposed that our soldiers borrowed it 
from the Highlanders in the last rebellion: but I do not know 
that the fife is peculiar to the Scotch, or eyen used at all by them. 
It was first used within the memory of man among ouc troops by 
the British guards, by order of the Duke of Cumberland, when 
they were encamped at Maestricht, in year 1747, and thence 
soon adopted into other English regiments of infantry. They 
took it from the Allies with whom they seryed. This instrument, 
accompanying the drum, is of considerable antiquity in the 
European armies, particularly the German. In a curious picture 
in the As|imolean Museum at Oxford, paint<9i 1525, represeatiDg 
the siege of Pavia by the French King, where the emperor was 
taken prisoner, we see fifes and drums. In an old English trea- 
^tise written by William Garrard before 1587, and published by 
^ one captain Hitohcock in 1591,intitnled The Art of Warre, there 
are weral wooa-cuts of military eifolutlons, in which these ins- 
truments are both introduced. In Bymer’s Foedera, in a diary of 
King Henryks siege of Bulloigne, 1544, mention is made of the 
drotnmee and vijfieurs marching at the head of the King*s army. 
Tom^ xy, p. 58, 

Tlie and fife wero also mqch used at ancient festiyals, 
shows, and prooessions. Gerard Lewh, in his Accidence of Ar^ 
morie printed in 157^ describing a Christmas magnificeatfy eele* 
brated at the Inner Temple, says, ** We entered the pzinee his 
hall, whdis anon we heard the noyse of drum p^ 119, 

At a stately masque on Shrove-Sunday, 1510, in whyh ‘King 
Henry Yin, was an actor, Holinshed mentions the entry ^*of a 
drumund ^/e apparelled in white damaske and grene bonnettes * 

22 
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Pride, pomp, and cirenmstanoe of glorions wan ! 
And O jou mortal engines, ^ose imde throats 8 
The imiqortal Jove’s dread clamours connterfept, 

Chron. iii. 805, ooL 2. l^ere are laany moreinstaaces in Holin- 
slied and Stove’s Surrey of l»ondon. 

Froiti the old French word viffleur^ above-citod, came the 
English word which anciently was nsed in its proper lite- 

ral sense, 0trype, speaking of a grand tilting before thV3 court in 
Queen sMary^s reign, 1554, says, from an old journal, that King 
l^iilip and the challengers entered the lists, preceded by ^^iheir 
their footmen, and their armourers/’ Eccles. Memor. 
iii. p. 211. This explains the use of the word in ghakspearc, 
where it is also literally applied. King Henry V. Act 1 
Sc. ult.; 

— ^behold the British beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
“Whose shouts and claps out-voice the doep-mouth’d sea 
• *‘Wrhich, like a mighty ivhiffler ^fore the king, 

“Seems to prepare his way,” 

By degrees, thewordw^/^er hence acquired the metaphorical 
meaning, which it at present obtains in common speech, and 
became an appellation of contempt Whiffler^ a light trivial cha- 
racter, a fdhu) hmd to pipe at prooeBsions. T Warton. 

In the old dramatick piece, intitled, Wine^ Beer, Ale, and 
Tobacco, 2d edit. 1650, Tobacco hb^s to Beer : 

“——it will become your duty to obey me.’^ 

To ^hich Wine replies : 

You our sovereign I a mere whiffler 
Again^ in Bam-AUey, or Herry Tricks. 161} ; 

— he >08 known 

But only for p swaggering whiffler Steevens, 

7 Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war f] Sir W, 
D’Avenant does not app€|pr tqhave been scrupnltvis of adopting 
almost Shakspeare’s own words. jSo, in Albovine, TG29: 

“ Then gloriouB wetr^ and BSUffroad cireumekmce 
T!|at gives a soldier noise, /w evermore fareweUy 

Steevens. 

Fletcher has imitet^ this passage of Othello, ih his Prophe 
teas, vrliieh w^j^ in May 1622 : 

lo 

**3ly fti& powpf 

- " of fhriouB majesty, 

“ ever t Malone; 

8— whose teM throats^} So, Hilton, Paradise Lost, b. vi. : 

, ** Prom those deep^ikroated engines, ♦♦ &o. 

The qufprto 1622 reads— whose trnde throats, gteevens. 
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Farewell I Othello-’s ocoupa^ii’e gone ! 

law. la it possible -My lord, 

Villain, be sura wiou prove my love a 
whore ; « * 

Be sure of it ; 'give* me tjhe ocular proof ; 

[ Taking him hg ihe ykreal. 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul 9, 

Thon badst been better have beon b^m a‘dc^ i. 
Than answer my * wak’d wrath. 
lago. Is it eome to this'? 

Om. Make me to see it ; or (at the least) so 
prove it. 

That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, - 
To hang a doubt on } .or, woe upon thy we i 
lago. My noble lord,-^ — 

0th. JS won dost slandOT her, and torture* me, 
Never pray more: abandon all remorse 2 ; 

On horror% head horrors aecumnlate : 

Do deeds to make heaven weep 3, all earth amaz'd. 
For nothing canst th<Hi to damnation add. 

Greater than that. 


Quarto, man*8^ 

MiMB eternal soul,] Perhaps th^ quarto 1622 more 
forcibly reads — 

eternal 

Shaks^are might have designed an Q{)positiQn between man 
and dog, gteevens. 

1 Thou h&st bebn better hate been born a dog,] Thus, in 
Chapman’s translation of the sixth Iliad : 

— -that had horn he^er bom 
** A. dog^ than such a horrid damo*^’ gteevens. 

2 — abandbn all remorse ;] Ail tend^css of naturci all 
pity ; in which sense, as Mr. gteiev0nB has justly observed, the 
word was frequently used in ghaksneare^s time. See 621, n. I. 
The next line shows it is used in ttita pence hem Malone. 


8 JXo deeds to make heaven weep/’ gOi in Meaanre for 
Measure : 

** Plays such fantaslMk tsmka b^qc^e high heaven 
" As make the angles weep,^^ gteevens. 
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ACT. 111. 


lago O grace ! O heaven defend* me ! 

Are yon a man 1 have yon a sonl, or sense ? — 
God be wi' yon ; take mine office.— >0 wretcjjbed 
fool^ « 

That liv’st^ to make thine honesty a vice !*— 

0 monatiroas world I Take note, ta^e note, O world 
To be direct and honest, is not safe. — 

1 thank 3^00 this profit: and, from henco, 

'I’ll love no Mend, unce^ love breeds snch offenee. 

' OtA. Nay, stay: — ^Thon shoold’st be honesi 
lago. I shonld be wise; for honesty’s a fool. 

And loses that it works. for. 

OiA. By the worlds, 

1 think my wife be honestj and think she is not; 

I think that thon art just, ■ and think thou art not; 
I’ll have some proof: Her name7, that was as fresh 
As Diana’s visage, is now bemm’d and black 
As mine own face — ^If there be cords, oifknives, 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams. 

I’ll not endure its.— Would, I were satisfied I 
lago. I see, sir, yon are eaten up with passion : 


• First folio, forgive, 

4 That lit’bt — ] Thus the quarto. The folio — titat lav’ a. 

* Steerens. 

5 — since— 3 Tho# the qnarto. The folio, — an anti- 
quated word, with ihe aune meaning. It occurs again m p. 386, 
1.2. fiteerens. 

6 By the world, &c.3 13iis hpeech is not in the*'first edition. 

Pope. 

7 — Han name, &e.] The folio, where alone this speech is 
found — Mg nnne, Arimilar imageiB found in Last’s Dominion, 
by Marlowe, VhOM tilS Moot says: 

«< — 1 * 1 Oas^Bhal, dns diqpr^ 

BhaB Mul as inl^ as my face.” Malone. 

8 V or kinres, 

Pdiaoa, or or soBboating streams, 

«' I’ll n(di eoi^ it.3 Bo. in Pericles: 

” ^ kjeme tltirtp, or water* deep^ 

, ” UnBed li still my ritgin knot wBl keep,” Malone. 
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I do repent me, that I put it to yon. 

Yon would be satisfied? 

Pth. Wonld ? nay,. I will. 

lago- And may : But, how? how satisfied, my 
lord?' 

Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape on? 
Behold her tapp'd® ? 

Oth", Dea& and damnation 10!.. 

logo. It were a tedious difficulty, I think,* ^ 
To bring them to that prospect: Damn them then. 
If ever mortal eyes do see wem bolster, 

More than their own I What.then ? how then? 
What shall I say ? Where’s satisfaction ? 

It is impossible, yon shQuld see this. 

Were they as prime as ^ktsi, as hot as monkeys. 
As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross * 

As ignorance made onmk. But yet, I say. 

If imputation, and strong circumstances, — 

Which lead directly to Ime door of truth, — 

Will give yon satisfaction, you may have it. 

Oth> Give me a living reason® that she’s dis- 
loyal. 


9 Befaold her tupp’d ?] A . ram in Staffordshire and some 
other counties is called a tun So, in the &rst Act: 

** — an old black ram * 

^ Is tupping your white ewe.” Steeyens. 

The old copies have — topped. Mr. Theobald made the correc- 
tion, Malone* « • 

1 Were they as pbihSi as goats J Frime U prompt^ from the 
Celtick or Britiah prim. Hanmer* 

From pHm^formtri / French. Bitson. 

Bo, in The ^o^-breaker, or the Faire Maide of Olifton, 1686: 

” More prime than goats or monkies in their prides.** 
Again, in Ohurchyard’s Dreamy 1593 : 

Colde fortune may torment me sore, 

And so may shifts some time : 

<< Not hatred troubles men much more 
Than Venus in her prime.” Bteeyene. 

“ Venus in her prime,"’ meanS| 1 apptefamid. nolliing more 
than 'Venus in her youths youthful beauty*’ Malone. 
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ACT. III. 


lago- I do not like the office : - 
But. sith 1 am enter’d in this cause so &r, — 
Prick’d to.it hy foolish honesty and love, — v 
1 will go on. 1 lay mth Cassio lately; 

And, being troubled with a raging tck}th, 

I could mot sleep. 

There are, a kind of men so loose of soul, 

JThat in their sleeps will larmtter their affairs ; 

Ope of thid kind is Cassio : 

In sleep 1 heard him say , — Smeet D^demma, 

Let us be wary, let us hme our loves ! 

And then, sir, would he gripe, and wring my hand. 
Cry, — 0, sweet creahere t and then kiss me hard. 

As if he pluck’d np kisses }>y the roots, 

That grew upon my lips : then laid his leg 
Over*my thigh, and sigh’d ; and kissd ; and then 
Cry’d^,— Cttrsgrf fate ! thxxt gave thee to the Moor t 


2 Give me a IiIviho i:easoii-«i>3 -WviVigr, for 


^ mmifesU 
Karburton. 


Give me a living reason iha^ she’s disloyal.” Thus the 
quarto 1622, The folio omits the word that^ probably for tho 
sake of the metre; but our poet often uses such words as reason^ 
as a monosyllable. 

A living reason is a reason founded on fact and experience, not 
on surmise or conjectuire: a reason that convinces the understand- 
ing as perfectly as i^the fact were exhibited to the life. Malone. 

How such words as rsofion can be pronounced as monpsyllahles^ 
1 am yet to learn. Bteevens. 

Mr, Steeivens might as well have r^uired to be taught how 
brother can be used as taking the time of one i^llable ; how 
eiUker^ how never, whetter eothfin,, every one of which is 

so uB^ by Shakspeare, He has pas^d over without objection, 
in this veiy pla/, two ihatmiees of eontraction, quite as hai*sh as 
that which I hoiw supposed. See Aot IV. So. II : 

Bow Nive I hMt behaved, that he might stick 
The on my greafst wSm.^ Mhlono. 

What Gthdio ie prv&t, adslngfrom some 

positivy vAOir, Hewy^ 
d-*-and sigh^d^ kibs’d ^ mA then 
Cry’dJ aFjbni? ^e quarto 1€22. The folio reads ; 
hia leg o^er idy thigh, 

^And sigh^ and kiae, and then cry, cursed fate,*^&c, Malone. 
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0th. 0 Qioiistrbus ! monstrous I 
la^o. Nay, this was but his dream. 

0th. But this denoted a foregone conclusion^ ; 
*Tis a shrewd doubt, though ifr be but a dreatn^* 
lago. And this may help to thicken other proofs, 
That do demonstrate thii^. * 

I’ll tear her all.to pieces. 
Tago. Nay, but be wise : yet. We see nothing,^ 
done6; * * ^ 

She may be honest yet. Tell me but this,— 

Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief. 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife’s hand ? 

0th. 1 gave her such a one ; ’twas my first gift. 
lago. I know not thut^ but such a handkerchief, 
(1 am sure it was your wife’s,) did I to day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with. 

0 th. If it be that. — 

lago. If it be that, or any that was hers7. 

It speaks against her with the other proofs. 

4 — a foregone conclusion conclusion for fobct^ 

Warburton. 

A conclusion in Sbakspeare^s time meant an experiment or Moil] 
See the last speech in Antony Cleopatra. Malone. 

5 ’Tis a fihrewd doubt, &c.] The old quaijiO gives this line, with 
the two following, to lago * and rightly, yiTarburton. 

In the folio this line is given to Othello Halone, 

I think i{ more naturally spedeen by Othmlo, who, by dwelling 
so long upon the proof, enooK^aged la^ toinforee it. Johnson. 

6_y6t we nothing done ; This<»is an oblique and secret 
mock at OthdlqV fke oou3kar proofs 

Warburton. 

7— That was hers] Thocmlj aatheoitiok oqpiesi the quarto 
1622 and th» folio, read-*-or any„ it was hers. For the enmda- 
tion i am apswerable. The mistalf^ probably arose item yt only 
being written in the manuscript. The modsra editors, following 
an amendment made by the ^Itor of the second folio, read — 
if Hwas hers. Malone. ^ , 

I prefer Mr. Malone’s correction to that of the second folio, 
though the latter gives sense where it was certain^ ^wanting. 

Steevens, 
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0th. tliat the slave had forty thousand lives; 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge ! 

Now do I see 'tis true®. — ^Look here, lago ; 

All my fond love thus do 1 blow to heaven^ : 

’Tis gone. — 

Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow celH ! 

8 Now do I see ’tis true.] The old quarto reads : 

^ ^ Now do I see His time.** 

And tilts is Shakspeare’s, and has in it much more force and so< 
Icmnity, and preparation for what follows : as alluding to what 
lie had said before: 

« — No lago ! 

“ lUl see before I doubt, when I doubt prove ; 

** And| on the proof, there is no more but this, 

“ Away at once with Zou4 or jealousy 
This time was now come, Warburton, 

9 All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven ] So, in Mar- 
lowe’s Lust’s Dominion, 1657 : 

Are these your fears ? thus blow them into aiv.** 

Malone^ 

Marlowe’s idea was perhaps caught from Horace : 

Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis, Steevens. 

1 — from thy hollow cell ! Thus the quarto 1622. The 
folio reads^from the hollow hell. Hollow^ Dr. Warburton consi- 
ders as a poor unmeaning epithet.’’ Malone, 

I do not perceive that the epithet hollow is at all unmeaning, 
when applied to hell,«s it gives the idea of what Milton calls — 
— —the void profound 
^*Of unessential night,” 

Or the inane profundum of Lucretius, 

The same phrase indeed occurs in Jasper Heywood’s translation 
of Seneca’s Thyestes, 1560 : * 

Where most prodigious ugly things^the hollow hell doth hidej’ 

Again, in Goulart’s Admirable Histories, 1607, p. 626 ; 
*<_cast headlong into places under-ground that were wonderful 
hollow>—^yrhefe he had seen the persons of the wicked, their 
punishments, 

Again, in Arikur Hall’s translation of the eighth Diad . 
Into the hoUow dteadful hole which Tartare men do tel.” 

Steevens. 

Again, i|t Paradise Lost, b, i.T. 1S4, the same epithet and 
^subjecs occur , 
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Yield up, 0 love,* thy crown, and hearted throne^. 
To tyrannous hate I Swell, bos6m, with thy fraught*^, 
Pou ’tis of aapicks’ tongues ! 
lago Pray, 'be content. 

0th. ‘ O, blood, lago, blood ! 

lago. Patience, I sayj your nhind, pernaps, may 
change. 

0th.’ Never, tago^. Like to the Ponti^ aea5, 
Whose icy current and compulsive cottrSe^*^ 

f. ■ * - ■ 

** He call’d so loud, thai all the hoUcto deep 
** Of keli resoaIlde<i/^ Hom^^WatTK, 

Milton was a great reader and copier of Shakspeare,ancr he uu 
donbtedly read his plays in tjie folio, without thinking of examin 
ing the more ancient quartos Ijb the first hook of Paradise Lost, 
we find : ^ 

ws^.,.^thc universal host up sent 
A shout that tore htiVs tsoncav3 ** Malone 
Sec Romeo and Juliet, vol vi, p 89, Steevens. 

2 — Hearted throne^} Hearted throne, ^s the heart on which 
thou wast enthroned^ Johnson, 

So, in Twelfth Night : 

It gives a very echo to the ieat^ 

“ Where love is throned 

See also Bomee and Juliet, vo’i vx^ p, 216. Malone. 

3 — swell, bosom, rfc.] i e ewellf because the fraught is of 

poison, Warburtoti. *** * 

4 Never, lago, ] From the word /iOaeeje^inclu 

sively, is not found in the quarto 1622 Malune, 

5 Like to the Pontick sea« <&g] This slinUe omitted in the 

first editon tlihink it should be so, as an unnatural excursion in 
tkis place. Irope, ^ ^ 

Every read^ireirill, 1 dur^tsay, abide by Mir Fope^s censure on 
this passage. When Shaki^eare gt^w acquainted with such par 
ticulars of knowledge, he madea dit^lay them assoon as ojqmr^ 
tunity offereA He found this in the aneehd beok and 97th ehap^ 
ter of Pliny *s Natural History, aa|litns!ated PgUeinoik {jUiUai^ 

nd, 1601. the sda PonMe etennore Wweth ind runneth 
out into Preg^tis, but the Sfh ^Wyer retireMa naeke ajtaine 
within PontuB,’* * i 

Mr. Edwards in bis Md. notes, couceives ^is simile to alltide ^ 
to Sir Philip Sidney’s deyioe^ whose impreS^ 

Remains, says, was the CaSj^an sea^ w^ith this maWS, 
vefttixH Steevens. 
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Ne’er feels retiring ebb^, but keeps dae on 
To the Propontiek, end the Hdlespont •, 

Even BO niy bloody tho^ichts, -with yicdent pace, 
Shall ne’er look ba<&, neTsr ebb to hnmble love, 
Till that a capable and wide revenge? 

Swallow them up — Now, by yond’ marble heaven^. 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow [Kneds. 
here engage fny words. 

Do not rise yet. — 

• [Kneds. 

Witness, you ever-burning lights above ! 

You elements that clip hs round about t 
Witness, that here lago doth give up 
The executions of his wit,;hknas, heart, 


6 Ne’er vasts retiring ebb,] The folio, where alone this pas> 
sage is found, reads-Ne’er ke^ retiring ehb, &c. Many similar 
mistahes hare happened in that copy, by the compositor’s repeat- 
ing a ford twice in the some line So in Hamlet : 

•• My news dial! bo the Hewt [r. fruit] to that great feast ” 
Again, ibidem : I 

" The spirit, upon whose tpirit depend and rest,” Ad. 
instead of npon whose toeol. The correction was n^e by Mr, 
Pope. Malone. 

7— a CAPABta and wide revenge—] Capable perhaps signi- 
fies ampl&t capaoiout, * So, in As Ton Like It 

*' The cicatiiee and capaUe impressure.” 

Anin in .Fierce Peunileaac ais Snpplication to tiie ' Devil, by 
Na^, 11192 : “Then bdibe, ^ncth I, yon make tiiie word. Dm- 
men, a AMaMe lunne, of £^idi|^ W men, of devils V 
liintgr, heweter, SgHMBiwiibiiNM la Hnsdet the word is often 
used in the sense «i What Othello says in another 

place seems to'0|re«r this tatter interpretatiea : 

^ Qsod i j|Oed;.^ths>Mt£R« of it pleaaee me *' Malone 
Oopaihk vmmJt 4Hi^i»{ifi>Se, eaywotsiDe, otwyMVhen^ 

* , • flteevens. 

8— hi Soliman andperseda, 1599, 
X find «U Must 

Iw fih» tiMir^ the welkin,” d:c. Steevens. 

' Se^ dmtnnto nnd M«mde. 1602 : 

pleWd thfk marble hesveas.* Malone. 

- 1 'Sfhe nsnowitow— ] The fiwt (inarto teuit—exeelUnep 

Steevens. 
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To wrong’d Othello’s service I let him comman J, 
And to obey shall be in me remorse, 

What Bloody work soeveri. 


By eaeoution HhtktIpeM Viemt employment ot ustreiie go, 
in Lore’s Labours Lost: ^ * 

Vnll of oomparisons nnd wounding flouts^ 

* ** which you on all estates will 
The quarto 162S reads^^ofuf. Malone. > 

Again, in Troilus and Cressida: 

In fellest manner execute your aims.” gteevens. 

1 let him oommand, 

And to obey shall be in meT insuorsb, 

What bloody wobk soevkiiO lagb dorotes himself to wron- 
ged Othello, and says, Let him command whatever bloody bueiness, 
and in me it shall be an act. hot of cruelty, hut oftmAemeee to 
obey him ; not of malice to others, but of feademess for hjm. If 
Ibis sense be thought too violent, I see nothing better than to 
follow Mr« Pope’s reading, as it is improved by Mr. Theobald. 

Johnson 


The quarto 1622 has not the words— tii ms* They first ap- 
peared in the folio. Theobald reads— -JlTer to obey, Ac. Malone. 

Dr. Johnson’s interpretation is undoubtedly the true one ; and 
I can only claim the merit of supporting his sense of the word 
remorse, i. o pity^ by the following instances. 

In Lord Surrey’s tianslation of the fourth iBneid, Dido says 
to her sister: 

** Sifiter. I crave thou have romoree of me.” 

Again,^ in King Edward 111 1599, thht Ptinoe speaking to 
ihe citizens of Calais: 

^‘.But for yourselves, look yOu for no remorse,” 
Again, in Sir Clyotnon Knigtdi of^Ae Golden Shield, 1599: 

Who taketb no remorse of nromaakind 


Again, in Sir John Qldcastle, 1600: 

** Here stand I, craving no removes at all*” ^ 

I could a^ many more instances, but diall content mvself to . 
observe that the sentimeni of lago bears no small resemblance to 
that of* Jf^viragus in Cymbelinel 

” I’d let a parish of such CloteM bloody 
” And praise myself for charity*^ ^ 

Before I saw Dr Johnson’sejfticln of 
of this passage was fomed, and written, imd tlinmnatoo^ 
it : Let him command any bloody husIneSa. obey him 

shall be in me an act of pify shd cempassfon for wronig^l 
Othello.’* Bemoree ficqticntly aignifies y}$Vy, merry/ cemj^neeton, 
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ACT. 111. 


♦ 

Olh. I ^reet thy love, 

Not with vaiu thanks, bat with acceptancp boun- 
teous, " 

And will upon the instant put thee to’t: 

Within these three d^s let me hear thee say. 

That Chssio’s not ali^. 

Idigo. My friend is dead; ’tis done, at your ro 
BA let her live, 

0th. Damn her, lewd minx I O, damn hor3 ! 
Come, §0 with me apart; I will withdraw, 

To furnish me with sofUe swift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant. 
I<igo. I am your own forever. [Exeunt 

9 . 

or » tendernrsii of beark, unattended with the stings of guilty 
i-onscienco go, In The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV. 
Sc. III. the crimcless Eglamonr is called remorseful So, in 
King Bichard III. Act. Ill, go. VII. : 

As well we know your tenderness of heart, 

And gentie. kind, effeminate remores.'’ 

So, in Holinshed’s Conquest of Ireland, p. IS . to hare 
remorse and compassion upon others distresses and in the De- 
dication. " to hare regard and remorse to your said land.” 

• Toilet, 

gome of the examples quoted by Mr. gteevens I hare omitted, 
as I think those tdready inserted are sufficient to prove the mean 
ing of tho word. Mr M. Mason says, he may venture to assert, 
that ghakspeare seldom, ifever.nses tiieword in any other sense 

* ' Seed- 

If 1 am not deceived, Uiis passage has been entirely mistaken. 
I read : 

**'■« "'^ ^ —'let jbim command,. 

An' to obey be in me remorse, 

“ WIMI bloowy business seer — 

And tor fU^Meatly oommon : and Othello’s impatience 
breaks thb SfMttniaSf I tiiink,with additional beauty. Farmer. 
“ What bloody eoes^r," go tibe quartos The folio ; 

'* Wnim bloody busfnese s«vr-** gteovens. 

* 2-^4x vmyp. request : J Thus the folio. .The quorto 1622 
r^ends— <w pou rc<vuest, Malone 
' S 0| damn her !] Thus the quarto 1622, Folio; O damn 
her damn h6i. Malone 
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The Same. 

Enter Desdemona, Emilia^ and Clowm 

Des. Do you know, sirrah, wh^ero lieutenant 
Oassio lies? , 

Ch. I dare not say, he lies any where. » 

Des. Why, man? 

Clo. He is a soldier; an^ £or me to say a soldier 
lies, is stabbing, 

Des. Go to; Where lodges he ? 

Clo^ To tell you^ wh^re he lodges, is tp tell you 
where I lie. • 

Des. Can any thing be made of this? 

Clo. 1 know not where he lodges; and for me 
to devise a lodging, and say-~-he lies here, or he 
lies there, were to ue in my own throat. 

Des. Can you enquire him out, and be edified 
by report ? 

Clo. I will catechize the world for him; that is, 
make questions, and by them answer^.' 


4 To toy yoa,<(o.J This sad the following speech are wanting 
in the first quarto. Steevens. 

5 CUnm. (will oateehise the worl^for him ; that is, moke 
questions, and by them answer.1 *Th& VUnm is a fool to some 
purpose. He was to go seek for mie ; he sajrs, he will ask fox 
him, and by his own questions make answer. Without doubt we 
should read — and 6id them answer ; i. e. Uie world ; those whom 
he qnesUoxis/ Warhuictou. 

There iqmo necessity for ohangiag the text. It is tite Clown's 
)>lay to wrench what is daid, foom its proper meaning. 0ir T. 
More hath briefly worked his charaoter: he plaieth tiie iester, 
nowe with skoffinge, and nowe with hie onrerthwsrte woeids, to 
pronoke all to laughter.** His design here was to propoee such' 
questions as might elicit the inforpaation bonght for irom him, 
and therefore, bv his ennstione he might be enabled to emswer. _ 

, Henley 

and by them answer." i e. and by them, when answered, 



OTHELLO. 


ACT. 111. 


*^2 

l)es. Seek him, biti^him oome hither: tell him, 
I have moved my lord in his behalf, and hope, all 
will be wfcU* * 

Qol To do this, is within the compass of man’s 
wit; a]\d therefore 1 will attempt the doing its. 

[Exit. 

Des. Where, should I lose that handkerchief, 

' ,,«»--H^ilia? 

*Em{l. I ^ow not, madam. 

Des. Believe me, I had rather have lost my 
purse 

Full of cruzadoes^. ^nd, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creajnres are, it were enough 
To pht him to ill thinking. 

BmU. Is he not jealous ? 

Des. Who, he? I think, the sun, where he was 
born. 

Drew all such humours from him. 

EmU’ Look, where he comes. 

Des. I will not leave him now, till Cassio 
Be call’d to him* — How is't with you, my lord ? 


' r -‘-" " — 

fonn my owa anmrei*^ yon. The qtiainiaeui of the expression 
u in charaoter. Ay ia found both in the qnarto l63Sk and the 
folio. 


Ibeniodenn editors, /oUoiring a qnarto of no apthority, prin- 
ted in 16E^‘'read‘>-and Mohs Chew answer. Malone. 

6 To do this, is vinini sun oommss or ham’s wn; and 
therefore, AqJ ia Ming Lear : 

X (Mnaot 4ww a ffisrt, nor eat wild oats } 

DU I^Mn’ssisrA, PU U" MaloaS. 

Partagt^ coia, ia valne three ehillinge 

Sfwililllp mwii.1he Wwm stamwed it Jpbasoa. 

Tho ffeast talNw lifi Snwtdo isiters of ah jwportanoe, nor does 
;ii SiMitr fKre^y wnalU was k dhslcspears’s time. By a mer- 
W|BmSifttia4 <C aw iafpswedihatihere are at present kree sorts. 
mHw kuifikayy one of the vaina of Ss. or 3s. M like the English 
ponad. IS pnly a denomination, and not a own. tlAe two other 
sorts are really coins, and all the three differ in yalue. Beed- 
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Enter Othello. 

Bes, Well, my good lady: — [^«cfo.],0, hard- 
ness to dissemble ! — 

How do yon, Desdemona ? 

Des Well, my godd lord. 

OtA.,Give me your hand; This hand. is moist, 
my lady. * 

Bes. It yet has felt no age, nor knqwn no sor- 
row. 

Oik. This argues fmitfnlness, and liberal 
heart: — * ‘ • 

Hot, hot, and moisto: This hand of yours requires 
A sequester firom liberty^ fasting and prayer. 

Much castigation, exercise deyoutl ; . 

For here’s a young and sweating devil here. 

That commonly rebels. 'Tis a good hand, 

A frank one. 

^ Des. You may. ind(tod, say so; 

For ’twas that hand that gave away my heart. 


8 — — — — — -TILL CWBIO 

Be call’d to him ] IhQs'the folio. The quarto 1622 reads 
— LH Casaio be eali’d to him Malone. . 

9 Hot, hot, and moist J Ben Johnson sennsto hare attomptod 
a ridienleon this passage, in Ererjr Man oqt of his Hnmonr, 
Act V. S«. II. where Bogliardo says to Saviolina, ‘‘How doe*8 
mj sweet Udfy? hot ti»d moitt t beantiM and Insty (* Steerens. 

Ben Jonson was ready enough hn 4l oodsion to depreciate 
> and rtdionle oar author, batin the presmt instance, I bsliere he 
must be acquitted ; for Srety Mm out of his Homour was 
printed in 1600, andwritton probably in the preceding year ; at 
which time, are almost eertaia that Othello had not been ex- 
hibited. Jlslone. • 

1 — xxahoisn devout ;] Smeniu was the reliaiouS tens. 
Henry the Seventh (sqo Beeon) "bad the telMcmeWm. 
christim as well as of a great hing ,tn Kv&ig amrched, mMl dying 
repentant.* ^ 

So, lord Hastings, in King Richard Itl, Act ltBBc,lI says 
to a priest : ] « 

" I am in debt for yonr last esmTet'se." *11810110. 


OTHELLO. 


AC'J. in 




)ih. A liberal hand ; The hearts of old, gave 
Hands; 

But our new heraldry is-^hands, not hearts^. ^ 

2 — Tho hearto, of old, gave hands ; 

But our NBW BEBALDEY is — HANDS, UOt HEARTS ] It 1 ^ 
evident tlie first Hue should be read thus; 

The liaiidB, of old gave fuarts; * 
otherwise it*«vould|be no reply to the preceding words, * 

• For ’twas that hand that gave away my heart,'' 

JN’ot so, says her husband: The hands of old indeed gave 
hearts; bat the custom now is to give hands without hearts. The 
expression of n&uo heraldry was a satirical allusion to the times 
Soon after King James the First came to the crown, he created 
the new dignity of baronets for money Amongst their other pre 
rogatives of honour, they had an addition to their paternal 
of a hand in an escntcheon etrgent^ And we are not to doubt 
but that this was the new hercddry alluded to by our author : by 
which )i6 insinuates, that some then created had hands indeed, 
but not hearU ; that is, money to pay for the creation^ but no 
viHue to purchase the honour^ But the finest part of the 
poet’s address in this allusion, is the compliment he pays to his 
old mistress Eliaid^th, For Jameses pretence for raising money 
by this creation^ was the redaction of Ulster, and other parts of 
Ireland ; the memo^ of which he would perpetuate by that addi- 
tion to weir arms, it being the arms of Ulster, Now the method 
used by Elisabeth in the reduction of that kingdom was so diffe 
rent from this, the dignties she conferred being on those who 
employed thier steel, and not their gold, in his service, that no- 
thing could more to gloiy, than the being compaerd to her 
successor in this point of voiw ; nor was it uncommon f^r the dra- 
xnatick poets of that time to satirise the ignominy of James’s 
reign. 3o Fletcher, in The Fair Maid of The Inn One says , 
I will send thee to Ambayna»in the East Indieif' for pepper.” 
The other replies, To Amboynafso^l might be pepper’d.” 
Again, in the same play, a S&ilor says) Despise not this pitch’d 
canvas; the time was, we have known them lined with Spanish 
ducats. Warburton* i 

The historical observation is very judicious and acpte, but of 
the emendatitei there is no neea She says, that her Rand gave 
away\&eaiif He gods on with bis suspicion, and the hand 
which |ie wAbdfore called he now terms liberal: then 
prooeeda to temark, that Ika hand was formerly given hy the heari; 
new it iSeitfaer gives nor is given by it Johnson. 
lttii'ak,iVith Dr« Warburton, mat the new order of baronets 
Setb again allnded to. Bee The Merry Wives of Windsor, vo). 
vHi, Pi 59, 'and Spelman’s Epigram there cited- 
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* ’ i ' 

Des^ I cannot speak of this. Coinie now your 
promise. .1 


— flor^ntis nomen honoris 
Indicat in clypei fronte cruenta manas. 

Non quod saavi aliquid, aut stricto fortiter ens# 

Hostib'us oceisis gesserit iste cohors. Blackstone. 

The reader will not find the Epigram alludedito by Sir William 
Blackstone. in the page to which he has referred [in nay edition* • 
1790], for I have omitted that part of his note, [an omission of 
which I have tibere given- notice,) because it appeared to me ex- 
tremely improbable that any passage in the play should allude to 
an event that did not take place till 1611. The omitted words I 
add here, as they may appear to adrf weight to his opinion and 
that of Dr Warburton. 

“ 1 suspect this is an oblique reflection on the prodigality of 
Janies the First in bestowing these honours, anderectingji new 
order of knighthood called baronets ; which few of the ancient 
gentry would condescend to accept See Sir Henry Spelman's 

— -dum cauponare recusant 

Ex vera geniti nobilitate viri ; 

Intcrea e caulis hie prorepit, ille tabernis, 

Et modo flt dominus, qui modo setvus erat. 

See another stroke at them in Othello. Malone, 

My respect for the sentiments of Sir William Blackstone might 
have induced me to print both them,and tho epigram referred to, 
in both places, even if the preceding remark of Mr. Malone had 
not, in this second instance, alForded thenL an apt introducion, 

\ Steevens. 

For the reasons assigned by Mr. Steevens, I have followed 
his example. Boswell. ♦ 

— our new heraldry, &c. I believe this to be only a figum- 
tive cxpressioif, without the least reference to King Jameses crea- 
tion of baronets. The absurdity of making Othello so familiar 
with British heraldry, the titter want of consistency as well a po- 
licy in any sneer of Shakspeare at the badge of honours instituted 
by a Prince whom on all other occasions he was solicitous to flat- 
ter, and at wfiose court this very piece was acted in 1613, most 
strongly iitClne me to question thd propriety of Dr. Warburton’s 
historical explanation. Steeven^. 

To almost every sentence of Dr. W arburton’s note, ^ objection 
may be taken ; but I have preserved it as a specimen *of this . 
commentator^s manner. c 

It is not true that King James created the order df baronets 
Boon after ho came to the throne. It was created in the year 1611T 
— The conceifcthatby the word iiear^rthe poet meant to* allude to 

24 



OTUELLO. 


ACT. in. 


0th. What promise, chuck ? 

Des. I have sent to bidCassio come speak with 
yon. 

- ^ ^ salt and snlle n rheum® offends me ; 

the gallatitrjr of the reign of Elizabeth, in which men distin- 
guished themselves by their steely and that by hands those cour- 
tiers were pointed gat, who served her inglorioas sucecseor only 
• by theiv-^cM, is too fanciful to deserve an answer. 

♦Thus Dr. Warburton’s note stood as it appered originally in 
Theobald^s edition ; but in his own, by way of confirmation ofhis 
notion, we are told, that *‘it was not uncommon for the satirical 
poets of that time to satirise the ignominy of James's reign.” and 
for this assertion we are referred to Fletcher's Fair Maid of the 
Inn. But, unluckily ^it appears from the office-book of Sir Henry 
Herbert, a MS. of which an accaunt is given in vol. iii. that 
Fletcl\er’s plays w^ere generally performed at court soon after 
they were first exhibited at the theatre, and we may be assured 
that he would not venture to offend his courtly auditors. The 
Fair Maid of the Inn, indeed, never was performed before King 
James, being the last play but one that Fletcher wrote, and not 
produced till the 22d of Jau^ 1625-0, after the death both of its 
author and King James ^ but when it was written, he must, 
from the circumstances already mentioned, have had the court 
before his eyes. 

In various parts of our poet's works he had alluded to the ens* 
tom of plighting troth by the union of hands. 

»Ho, In Hamlet . 

“ Since loveXur hearts^ and Hymen did our hands 
Unite oo-mutnal in most sacred bands.'* 

• Again, in The Tempest, which was probably writVen at no 
great distance of time from the play before us. 

“ Mir. My husbc«id tjicn T 

^ Per. Ay, with a heart as willing 
** As bondage e’er of freedom. • Here’s my hand, 

Mir, And minei with my ?teart in’t," 

The hearts of old, says Othello, dictated the union of hands, 
whieh formerly were joined with the hearts of the parties fn them; 
Imt in our modern marriages, Hands alone are united, without 
hsaHs, Such evidently is the pJain meaning of the words. I do 
not, however, nadertake to maintain that the poet, when he used 
. the wor4 heraldry, had not the new order of baronets in his 
‘ thoughts,, without intending any satirical allusion. Malone. 

9— salt Spd suijtKN rheum — 3 Thus the quarto 1622. Tlie 
for siMen, has sorry, Malone. 

Sullen, Hh&t is, a rheum ohdinedely troublesome^ I think this 
better. Johnson, 
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Lend me thy handkerchief. 

Des. Here, my lord. 

0th. That which I gave you. 

hes. • I have it not hbout me. 

0th. Not ? • 

Des. No, indeed, my lord. , 

0th. That is a fault : 

That handkerchief t 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give ^ ; 

She was a charmer 2, and could almost read 

1 That handkerchief 

Did an Egyptian to my mother give J In the account of this 
tremendous handkoichief, arc som^articulars, which lead me to 
think that here is an allusion to a fact, heightened by poetical 
imagery^ It is the practice iu ^he eastern regions, for persons of 
both sexes to carry handkerchiefs very curiously wrought. Iu the 
hiy papers of Sir John Chardin, that great oriental traveller, is a* 
passage which fully describes the custom: *‘The mode of wrought 
handkerchiefs (says this learned enquirer,) is general in Arabia 
in Syria, in Palestine, and generally in all the Turkish empire. 
They are wrought with a needle, and it is the amusement of the 
fair sex there, as among us the making tapestry and lace. The 
young women make them for their fathers, their brothers, and by 
way of preparation before hand for their spouses, bestowing 
them as favours on their lovers^ They have them almost cons- 
tantly in their hands in those warm countries, to wipc^ofF sweat.'' 
But whether this circumstance ever came to Shakspear's know- 
ledge, and gave rise to the incident, 1 an4not able to determine. 

Wballey. 

Shaksf eare found in Cinthio’s novel the incident of Des^e- 
mona’s losing a handkerchief finely wrought in Morisco work, 
which had bcisu presented to her by qer husband, or rather of its 
being stolen from her by the villain who afterwards by his ma- 
chinations robbed her of her life. The eastern custom ofibrides 
presenting such gifts to their husbands, certainly did not give rise 
to the incident on which this tragedy turns, though Shakspeare . 
should SeeA to have been apprized of it. However, the preced- 
ing note»h retained as illustrative of the passage before us. 

Malone. 

2 She was a charmer,] In Dent, xviii. 1 1, there is an injunc- 
tion: '' Let none be found among you that is a charmfr'^ In 
Perkins’s Discourse of the damned Art of Witchcraft, 8v6,1610j^ 
it is said that Inchautmeut is the working of ponders by 
charme and a charm is afterwrds define'd, a spoil or veij^e, 
consising of strange words, used as a eigue or wiitc];iiWor<f to the 
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OTHELLO. 


ACT. Ill 


The thoughts of people : she told her, while she 
kept it, 

’Twould mak^ her amiable, and subdue my father 
Entirely fo her love ^ but if she lost it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye^ 

Should.hold her loathly, and his spirits should hunt 
After new fancies ; She, dying, gave it me ; 

And bid nae, when my fate would have me • wive, 
•To give itrher. I did so : and take heed oft, 

Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 

To lose or give’t away 3^ were such perdition. 

As nothing else could match. 

Des. * Is It possible ? 

Otk. 'Tis true : there’s magick in the web of it : 
A sibl^, that had number’d'in the world 
The tfun to make^ two hundred compasses, 

Devil to cauBe him to worke wonders/’ In this Discourse is an 
enumeration of the wonders done hj inchanters, as raising storms 
and tempests, and at the conclusion it is said witches 

we understand not those only which kill and toiment, but all 
diviners, cAamers, jugglers, all wizzards, commonly called wise 
men and wise women ; yea, whosoever do any thing (knowing 
what they do) which cannot be effected by nature or art/* Heed. 

3 To LOSE or giv’t away. J Thus the quarto 1622, The folio 
— To los6% &c. Steevens, 

Shakspeare, in this incident of the handkerchief, may have 
recollected goliman aqjU Peraeda, 1699, a drama which he has 
frequently quoted, where the same importance is ascribed to a 
earkanet. 

— ——Accept this carknet. ^ 

“ My grandame oft her death bed gave it me 

> And there oven there, I vow’d unto myselfe, 

To keep the same nntill my wand’ring eye 
Should find a harbour for my heart to dwell.” 

«. Malone. 

4 A sibyl. &c.3 This circumstance perhaps is imitatq^ by Ben 
Jonson in The Sad, Shepherd : 

V A Gypsan lady, and a right beldame. 

** Wrought it by moonshine for me, and star light,” &c. 

. ' * Steevons. 

fy — numbered— — 

The sun TO MAKE, &cj Thus the quarto 1622. The folio 
c<iurH» rStocYcns, 
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In her prophetick fury sew’d the work : 

The worms were hallow’d, that did breed the silk ; 
An^ it was died in mnmmye, which the skilful 
Conserv’d of maidens’ hearts^, 

Des. • Indeed ! is’t true ? 

Oth. Most veritable ; therefore look to't well. 
Des, Then ’Would to heaven, that I had- never 
' seen it * 

Oth. Ha ! wherefore ? 

Des. Why do you speak so startingly and rashs? 


That is, numbered the sun’s courses .• badly expressed, 

Warbnrton 

The expression is not reiy^ infrequent : we say, I counted the 
cloch to atrihe four j so she nurriter^d the sun to course, to rim 
two hundred compasses, two hundred annual circuits. Johnson. 

I have preferred the original reading, because we have in 
Hamlet : 

When yon same star, that’s eastward from the pole. 
Had made his course, to illume that part of heaven ^ 

Malone. 

6 And it was died in mummy, &c.] The balsamick liquor run- 
ning from wiMiwwieswasformerly celebrated for its anti-epileptick 
virtues, We are now wise enough to know, that the qualities 
ascribed to it are all imaginary ; and yet this fanciful medicine 
still holds a place in the principal shops where drugs are sold. 
So, in The Bird in a Cage, by Shirley, 16^3 ; 

**— — make mummy of my flesh, and v.*,ell me to the apo- 
thecaries. 

Again, in The Honest Lawyer, 1616 ; ' 

That I might tear their flesh in mammocks raise 
** My losses, from their caicases turn’d mummy. 

Mummy, however, is stij.1 much coveted by painters, as a 
Irausparent brown colour that throws a warmth into their shadows 

bteevens. 

7 — WHICH the skilful 

Conserv^’d of maidens’ hearts.]. Thus the folio. The quarto 
reads : 

with the skilful 

“ Conserves,” 

So, in The Microcosmos of John Davies of Hereford, 4to. 
1605 : 

« — Mummy made of the mere hart of love/’ Steevens 
8— rash ?] Is vehement, violent Johnson. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT. III. 


IftO 


Olh. Is’t lost 5* is’t gone ? speak, is it out of the 
way ? 

Des. Heaven bless us ! 

Oih. ‘ ^ Bay you ? 

Des. It is not lost ; But what an if it were ? 

Des. I say, it is not lost, 

0th. • Fetch’t, let md see it. 

Des. Why, so I can, sir, but I will not now ; 
This is a trick, to put me from my suit ; 

1 pray, let Cassio be receiv’d again- 

0th. Fetch me th^t • handkerchief : my miud 
misgives. 

Des. Come, come ; , . 

You’ll never meet a more sufficient man. 

Chh. The handkerchief , 

Des. I pray, talk m" of Cassio 9. 

0th. The handkerchief, 

Des. A. man that, all his time , 

Hath founded his good fortune on your love ; 
Shar’d dangers with you ; — 

0th, The handkerchif, 

Des. In sooth, you are to blame. 

0th. Away ! . [Exit Othello. 

Emills notichis man jealous ? 

Des. I ne’er saw this before. 

’Sure, there’s some wonder in this handkerchief : 
lam most unhappy in, the loss of it. * 

Emil. ’Tis not a year or two shows us a 
man! ; . 


9 1 pra 7 , talk me of Cassio*.] This and the following short 
speech, are omitted in all the ancient editions but the first quarto. 

Steevcns. 

1 ’Tis not a year or two shows us a man:] From this line it 
may be conjectured, that the author intended the action of this 
play to baoonsidered as longer than is marked by any note of 
jtime. Since their arrival at Cyprus, to which they w^e hurried 
on their :groddlng-night, the fable seems to have been in one con- 
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They are all but stomachs, and we all but food; 
They cat us hunj|||||^, and when they are full, 
Th^' belch us you ! Cassio and' my hu.s 

band. 

Enter lago and Cassio 

lago. There is no other way; tis siie must do’t. 
And lo, the happiness ! go, and importune her 
Des. How now, good Cassio? what’s the news 
with you? 

Cas Madam, my former Suit : I do beseech you. 
That, by your virtuous means, I may again. 

Exist, ’and be a member, of his love. 

Whom I with all the duty of my heart2. 


tinual progress, aor can I see any vacuity in which aijear or two^ 
or even a month or two, could be put On the night of Othello’s 
arrival, feast was proclaimed ; atthat feast Cassio was degraded, 
and immediately applies to Desdemona to get him restored. lugo, 
indeed, advises Othello to hold him off a whiee, but there is no 
reason to think, that he has been held off long, A little longer 
interval would increase the probability of the story, though it 
might violate the rules of the drama. See Act V. gc, II, 

Johnson. 

This’line has no reference to the duratio^ of the action of this 
play, or to the length of time that Desdemdha had been married. 
What 'Emilia says, is a sort of proverbial remark, of general ap- 
plication, where a definite time is put of an indefinite. Besides, 
there is no nec^ssitv for fixing the commencement of Emilia’s 
year or two, to the time of the mariiage or the openning of the 
piece. She would with more propriety refer to the beginning of 
the acquaintance and intimacy between the married couple, which 
might extend beyond that period Steevons, 

2 — the DUTY of my heart,] l?he eldr quarto reads : 

'• ‘‘ the duty of my heart 

The author used the more proper word, and then changed it, I 
suppose, for fashionable diction : ] ^Hhe office of my heart,*' the 
reading of the folio ;] but, as fashion is a very weak protectress, 
the old word is now ready to resume its place, Johnson. 

A careful comparison of the quartos and folio incline me to 
believe that many of the variations which are found in the latex^ 
copy, did not come from the pain of Sbakspeare. See vol vii. 






OTHELXd. 


Am\ 111. 


Entierel V honour; I would not be delay’d: 

If my ofTence be of such mortyjjjldnd, 

That neither service past, nor^lPent sorrows/ 
Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, 

Can ransoine me into his love again, 

But to*know so mhst my benefitB, 

So shall I clotjjie me in a forc'd content. 

And shut myself up in some other course, 

To fortune’s alms^. 


p 477, n. 3. was tjie* word intended hero, ishighly pro 

hable from other passages in his works. So, in nis26th sonnet 

‘‘ Lord of my love^ to whom in vassalage 

** Thy merrit has my duty strongly knit/’ 

Agjiin, in his Dedication of Lucrece, to Lord Sontliampt n . 
“ Were my worth greater, my duty would shew greater ; mean 
time, as it is, it bound to your lordship.*' Malone^ 

< ffi.ee may be the true reading. So, in Antony and Cleopatra * 
his goodly eyes— now tur>. 

** The offlee and devotion of their view/' & \ Stceveiis 

3 But to know so must be my benefit ;1 

Si nequeo placidas affari Ctesaris aures. 

Saltern aliquis veniat, qui mihi dicat, abi, Johnson 

4 And SHUT myself up in some other course, 

To fortune’s alms.] Shoot is the reading of one of vhe early 
quartos. The folio, imd all the modern editions, ha’^e — 

Aad shut myself up Johnson 

I cannot help thinking this reading to be the true ione. Tlie 
idea seems taken from the confinement of a monastick lifo^ 
The words, forced content^ help to confirm the siigposition The 
meaning will therefore be* *‘ iwill put on a constrained appear- 
ance of being contented, and shut mysplf up in a different course 
of life, on longer to depend on my own efforts, but to wait for 
relief from the accidental hand of charity/’ 

Shakspearuses the same expression in Macbeth { 

Id imieastirreless content.” 

' Again, in All’s Well That Ends Well : 

“ Whose basest stars do ttp in wishes.’^ Stoevens. 

. The qnarto 162J reads--^ And shoot myself, V^c. I think, witii 
Mr. Steevens, that it was a corruption and that the reading of 
the folio is\he true one. 

Ilanmor rca^|s ; 
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JJes. ' Alas ! tliricc-geutlo Cassio, 

My advocation is not now in tune; 

M3*lord is not my lord ; nor shouldjl know him, 
Were lie in favours, as in humour, alter’d. 

So help me, every spirit sanctified, 

As I have spoken for you all my be.st ; * 

And s,tood within the blank of his displeasurec, 

For my free speech ! You must awnile bo patient . 
What I can do, I will ; and more I will, 

Thau for myself I dare ; let that suffice you. 

** And shout myself wy>f)? 2 .some other course, 

** To fortune’s alms ^ 

To Jortime^s alms means, waiting patiently for \v hatt‘\ ei bounl} 
fortune or chance may bestow* upon mo. 

We have the same nncomm'on phrase in King Leai 

“ Let your study * 

Bu to content your lord, who hath receiv’d you 
At joriune'^s alms ” Malone. 

1 eaiviiot agre^ with Stcevons in approving of the present read' 
ing, nor of c our e, in his explanation of this passage, but think 
the quarto right, which reads instead oEshut ^ — To say that 
a man will shut himself up in a course oflifo, is languagtj such 
as Shakspeare would never make use of, even in his most 
whimsical or licentious moments^ 

One of the meanings of the verb to shoot^ is to jmsh suddenly 
or to push forward j and in that sense it is used in this place. 
Cassio means to say, that if he find he ha«i no chance of regain- 
ing the favour of the general, he will push toward into sonn* 
other line of life, and seek his fortune ; but I think it probabje 
we ought to read . 

‘‘ Aild shoot myself upon soipe othei course," 
instead of up in some other course M. Mason. 

Mr. M. Masons’s explarfation is a very forced one. It appears 
from the information of lago, that Cassio had not long been a 
soldier. Before Othello promoted him, for bis good offices in re 
spect to B'esJemona,he was agreat arithmetician, acounter- 
caster; ’'•and now, being discarded from the military line, he pur 
poses to confine or shut himself up as he formerly bad, within the 
limits of a new profession. Henley^ 

5 — in Favour ,] In looh^ in countenance. Johnson. 

See p. 285. Steevens. 

0 within the blank of his dispJeasure, ] Within the shot of 
his auger. Johnsoii 

See vol, vii p. 410, n. 9. Steevens^ 
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ACT. 111. 


m 

Jago. Is my lord angry? 

Emil. Ho went hence but now, 

And, certainly, in strange unquietness. * 

lago. Can he be angry? I have seen the cannon. 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air'^ ; 

And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puird his .own Jbrother ; — And can he be angry ? 
Something of moment, then : I will go meet him ; 
There’s matter in’t indeed, if ho be angry. 

Des. I pr’ythee, do so — Something, sure, of 
state, — [Exit lago 

Thther from "Venice; or- some unhatch’d practicci*, 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him, — 

Hath puddled his clear spirit : and in such cases, 
Men’ ^natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. ’Tis even so; 
For let our finger ache, and it indues 
Our other healthful members ev'n that sense 
Of pain9 ; Nay, we must think, men are not gods ; 


7—1 have seen the cannon, 

AVhen it hath blown, Ac.] In lago’s speech something Is 
suppressed^ He means to say, I have seen his ranks blown into 
the air, and his own brother pnflPd from his side , — and mean- 
while have seen him cool and unruffled. And can he now be angry? 

Malone. 

8 — some unhatch^d practice,] Some treason that ihas not 
taken effect^ Johnson 

9 For let our finger ache, and it inruEs 

Our other healthful tfiembers ev’ii to that sense 
Of pain :] I believe it should bej:ather, Snhdiies our other 
healthful members to a sense of pain. Johnson 

Dr. Johnson's conjecture may be supported by a passage isi 
one of Desdemona’s speeches to the Senate . 

My heart’s subdued 
“ Even to the very quality of my lord 
Again, in p. 400 : 

and mhdue mj father 

“ Entirely to her love, Steevens. 

• Th^^ meaning is, this sensation so^gets possession of, and is so 
infused ‘nto the other members, as to make them all participate 
of Tile pain : 
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N or of them look- for such observances 
A.S fit the bridaP. — Beshrew me much, Emilia, 

I (unhandsome warrior as I am^,) 

Arraigning his unkindness with my soul; 

But now I find, I had suborn’d the witness. 

And he’s indited falsely. 

Emil. Pray heaven, it bo state matters,, as you 
think ; * 

And no conception, nor no jealous toy, 

Concerning you. 

Des. Alas, the day ! I never gave him cause 

Emil. But jealous souls'will not be answer’d so, 
They are not ever jealous for the cause, 

But jealous for they aisejealous : ’tisa monster. 
Begot upon itself, born on itself. , 

Deft. Heaven keep that monster from Othello’s 
mind ! 

Emil. Lady, amen. 

Des. I will go seek him. — Cassio, walk here- 
about : 


tolumquc infusa per artus, 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscct 
Dr^ Johnson would probaly not have proposed any alteration 
here, if he had recollected the following passge in Hamlet, which 
(^diibits a similar phraseology, as far as relates to the only dith- 
cnlty of the sentence before us — to the sense of its own pain: ^ 
the dram of base 

“ Do^i all the noble substance of worth dout, 

“ Jhhis own scandal • * Malono. 


See vol^ vii p.229 for tjje very difTicultand contested passage 
which Mr Malone has produced in support of his interpretation 
of the present text Boswell 

1— the B/idal ] i. e the nvptial feast] a Saxon word Thus, 
in the ancient romance of Ywain.and Gawain: 

‘HChe bridal sat, for soth to tell 
‘‘ Till king Arthur come, &c. 

Again, in Gamclyn or the Coke’s Talc: 


“ At every hridah he would sing and hop ” 

2 — ( unhandsome Warrior as I am, ) ] Unhandsopie waffhov 
IS evidently unfair assailant Johnson. 


See note on the same expression, x\ct IL Sc, I gtccvcii''. 
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ACT. nr. 


i'.m; 

If I do liud him tit^ I’ll move your suit, 

And bcek to effect it to my uttermost. 

Can. I, humbly thank your ladyship. , 

[Exeunt Desdemma and Emilia 

, Entei' Bianca. 

Bian. .Save^you, friend Cassio ! 

Ca.'i. What makes you from home ? 

yow is it with you, most fair Bianca? 

I’faith, sweet love, I was coming to your house. 

Bian. And I was going to your lodging, Cassio. 
What ! keep a week away? seven days and nights ? 
Eight score eight hours? and lovers' absent hours, 
More tedious than the dial *eight score time ? 

0 w^ary reckoning ! 

Cas Pardon me, Bianca ; 

1 have this while with leaden thoughts been press'd. 
But I shall, in a more continuate times. 

Strike off this score of absence. Sweet Bianca, 

[Givinff her Desdemona’s Handkerchief. 
Take me this work out4. 


3 — in a more continuatk time,] Thus the folio^ The 
quarto 1622 Las — a more convenient time. Malone. 

A more continuate is time less interi/^pted^iimQVfhich. I can 
call more my own, It gives a more distinct imago thancowveniew^. 
• Johnson, 

The word occurs again in Timon of Athens S®, I, . 

<< — — breath 'd,«as it were, 

“ To an untirable and continuate goodness 
See Timon of Athens, Aet I, Sc. I. Steevens, 

4 Take me this work out ] The meaning is not, '‘Pick out the 
work, and leave the ground plain but, “Copy Jhis work in 
another handkerchief/’ Johpson. 

So, in a’com^jdy, by Middleton, called. Women Beware ol 
Women : 

„.^w>she intends 

“ To take out other work? in a new sampler,*’ 
the prcfoce to P* Holland’s Pliny, 1601 /‘Nicophanes 
(a fajjiious'painter) gave his mind wholly to antique pictures partly 
^ excuipUfie and take out their patterns, after that in long conti- 
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Sian ■ O, Cassio, whence came this ? 

This is some token from a newer friend. 

Toithe felt absence now I feel a cause : . 

Is it come to this ? Well , well. 

Cos. Go to, woman® ' 

Throw your vile guesses in the devil’s teeth*, 

From, whence you have them Ypu are jealous 
now, 

That this is from some mistress, some remetji- 
brance : 

No, in good troth #, Bianca, 

Bian. * • Wliy, whose is it ? 

Cas. I know not, sweet f ; I found it in ray 
chamber, 

I like the work well ; ero it be demanded, 

(As like enough, it will,) I’d have it copied: 

Take it, and do’t : and leave me for this time. 

Bian. Leave you ! wherefore ^ 

Cas. I do attend here on the general ; 

And think it no addition, nor my wish. 

To have him see me woman’d. 

Bum. Why, I pray you® ; 

Gas. Not that I love you not. 

Bian. Bnt that you do not love mo. 

I pray you, bring me on the way a little ; 

And sajr, if I shall see you soon at night. . 


* Quar^, No hy my feuth ^ , "f First folio neither^ 

nuance of time they were ^ecaied. *’ Again in Sidney’s Arcadia, 
hook ii : “ — why doest thou in thy beautiful sampler act such a 
work for my desire to toko outJ Steevens. 

S o in g lame’s Liber Niger Scaccarii, vol. ijn. 578, 581, 
an(f 585 'f** to take ovJt the arms*, " means to oop^'mem. Toilet. 

5 Woman, go to Old copies, unmetrically — 

" Go to, woman t • Steeveus. 

Mr Capell made the alteration which Mr Stieerens has Adopted, 

Bos^l, 

6 Why, I pray you f This and the following speech arn^auit- 

ing in the first quarto, gteevens. Nr""*** 
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ACT. IV. 


Cas. 'Tis but a little way, that- 1 can bring ^ou. 
For I attend here : but I’ll see you soon. 

Bian ’Tis very good ; I must be circumstance d . 
* [Exeuw'. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


The Same. 

Enter Othello^nd lago. 

I ago. Will you think so? 

6th. Think so, lago f 

lago. What, 

To kiss in private? 

Odi. An nnauthoriz’d kiss. 

lago. Or to be naked with her friend abed. 

An hoiir, or more, not meaning any harm ? 

7 — I must be circumstanc’d.] i. e. your civility is now grown 
conditional. Warburton^ 

Rather, I must give way to circumstances. M. Mason 

Particular circumstauces and your own convenience have, I sec, 
more weight with you than Bianca has. I must be postponed to 
these considerations. Malone. 

8 Naked abed, lago, aijd not mean harm ? 

It is hypocrisy against the/* devil :] This observation seems 
strangely abrupt and unoccasioned. We must suppose that lago 
had, before they appeared in this scene, been applying cases of 
false comfort to Othello ; as that thought the parties had been 
even found in bed togather, there might be no h£rm done : it 
might be oi||y>for the trial of their virtue; as was repSil^ted o? the 
Romish saint, Robert D’Arbrissel and his nuns: To this we must 
suppose Othello here replies; and like a good protestant. For so 
the sentiment does but suit the 'character of the speaker, Shak- 
• spearc little he^s how these sentiments are circumstanced. 

X. Warburton, 

^ H^>ocrisy against the devil,’’ means ‘ hypocrisy to cheat the 
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They that mean virtuously, and yet do so, 

The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt 
• heaven^. * 

logo- So they do nothing, ’tis a venial slip; 

But if I give my wife a handkercheif, , 

0th What then ? 

lago. .Why, then tis hers my .lord, awd being 
her’s. 

She may, I^ink bestow 't on any man. 


dovil^ Ascommon hypocritcscheat nien,by seeming good, and yet 
living wickedly, these men would cEeat the devil by giving him 
nattering hopes and at last avoiding the crime which he thinks 
them ready to commit. John sjg n 

9 The devil their virtue tempts, andthey tempt heaven. 1 The 
true key to the explanation of the passage may be found in» St. 
Matlihew, iv^ 7. The poet’s ideals that the devil tempts their 
virtties, by stirring up their passions and they ienipts heaven^ by 
placing themseivs in such a situation as makes it scarcely possible 
to avoid falling by the gratification of them^ Henley 

As the devil makes a trial of their virtue’ by often throwing 
temptation in their way, so they presumptuously make a trial whe 
thcr the divine goodness will enable them to resist a temptation 
which they have voluntarily created for themslves, or abandon 
them to the government of their passions Malone. 

Shakspeare had probably in view a very popular book of his 
time, the Beehive of the Roman Charch: ** There was an old 
wife, called JuUa^ which would take the young men and maides 
and lay them togther in a bed. And for that they should not one 
byte another nor kicke backwardes with their heeles, she did lay 
a crucifix betweej tliam. ” FArwER. 

More probably from Fabian’s, IV. ch. 141:— 

Ofhym [Bishop AdhclmeJ jit is wrytten that when he was styred 
by hisgostly enemy to the syime of the fieshe, he to do the more 
tormente to hymselfe and of his body, wolde hold within his 
bedde by hym a fayre mayden, by so longc tyme as he myght 
say o ver-the saiiter, albeit thajbsucheholynes is^t artycle 
of saynte Bennetis lore, nor yet for dy verse inconvenyence 
mooste alowed by holye doctours.” 

Again, and yet more appositely, in Bale’s Actes of Eogjlysh 
* Votaryes, 1548 : “This Adhelmus never refused women, but 
wold have them commonly both at horde and at bedde, to inocift 
the devyl! toiih,"' &c^ — he layed by hym ?ia^ed the fuyrest maj Be 
he eoude get,” &c. Steovens 
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0th- She is protectress of her honour too ; 

May she give that ? 

logo. 'Her honour is an essence that’s not s6en ; 
They have it very oft, that have it not : 

But, for that hankerchief, 

0th. By heaven, I would most gladly have for 
got it ; — 

' Thon saidst, — 0, it comes o’er my memory. 

As doth the raven o’er the infected hoime, 

Boding to all,i — he had my handkercmef. 
logo. Ay what of that? 

0th. " That’s not so good now. 

lago. What, I had si^, I had seen him do 
you^ong ?‘ 

Or *heard him say, — As knaves be such abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate suit 
Or voluntary dotage of some mistress. 

Convinced or applied them^, canot choose 
But they must blab 


1 As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 

Boding to all,] So, in King John ; 

«_ — confusion waits, 

As doth the raven on a aick-f alien beast—.” Steevens 
“--boding to uW/’ Thus all the old copies. The moderns 
less grammatically — « 

“ Boding to Johnson, 

The raven was thought to be a constant atte|!idant on a house 
in which there was infedtioa. go, in^Marlowe’s Jew of Malta 
“ Thus like the sad presagijtig raven, that tolls 
“ The sick man's passport m her hollow beak 
“ And in the shddow of the silent night 
“ Does shake contagion from her fable wing/* Malone. 

2 Conving^d or Supplied tljem,] I cannot under«^nd vul- 
gar reading. I read— convinc’d or suppled. My smendation 
makes the sense of the passage easy and intelligible: that there 
are ^me such long-tongued knaves in the world, who, if they 
through the /orce eaiort a favour from their mis- 

tX^, or if through her own fondness they make her plaint to their 
cannot help boasting of their success. To convince, here, 
IS ‘not, as in the common acceptation, to make sensible of the truth 
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0th. Hath he said any thing? 

lago. He hath, my lord; but be you well assur’d. 
No more than he’ll unswear. . 

0th. , What hath ho said? 

lago ’Faith, that he did, — I know not what he 
dids. 

0th What ? what ? 

logo. Lie 

Om. With her * 

logo. With her, on her , what you will. 

Oth. Lie with her lie on her ! — We say, lie on 
her, when they belie her : ‘Lie with her ! that’s 

of aay thing by reasons ands^rgiiinent ; but to overcome^ get the 
better of &c. Theobald, 

So, in Macbeth . 

his two chamberlains 

Will I, with wine and wasscl so convince * 

Again, in the same play ; 

their malady convinces 

The great assay of art.*' 

Dr, Parmer is of opinion that supplied has heivs the same 
meaning as supplicated, Steevens, 

Theobald’s emendation evidently hurts, instead of im]n*oving, 
the sense ; for what is suppled, but convinced, i. e. subdued Sup- 
plied relates to the words — “ voluntary dotage,’^ as convinced 
does to their own importunate suit.” Having by their im- 
portunaev conquered the resistance of a mistress, or, in compli- 
ance with her own request, and in consequence of her unsolicited 
fondness, gratified her desires .** Malone. 

Supplied iS certainly the true rearming, and with a sense that 
may be collected from the following passage in Measure for 
Measure : • 

And did supply thee at the garden-house : ** 

Or, rather, as may be inferred from the following sentence in . 
SirR, Colon’s View of the Raignc of Henry III, 1627 : 

** ©WlwMnErom Princes must bee supplyed with ‘^4;;0,cioiis usage, 
that though they cure not the sore, yet they may abate the sence 
of it/’ P, 12, Supplied is the old spelling of ^ppled^ i.o, softened^ 

Steevens. ^ 

3 ’Faith, that he did, — I Jenow not what he did ] Ib^eve 
that the line should be pointed thus : , 

** ’Faith, that he did not know what;— he did*’'\^ 

M. Mason 

t * 


26 
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OTHELLO. ACT. II. 

* 

fulsome. — ^Handkerchief, — confessions, — handker- 
chief — To confess, and be hanged^ for his labour. 
— ^First, to be hanged, and then to confess ;-«“I 
tremble at it. Nature would not invest herself in 
such shadowin g passions, withou t some instruction^. 

4 — To confess, and be hanged — This is a proverbial say- 
ing. It is used by ^Marlowe, in his Jew of Molta, 1633,: 

“ Blame us not, but the proverb — Confess, and he hang^d^ 
It occurs again, in The Travels of the Three English Brothers, 
1607 : And in one of the old collections of small poems there is 
an epigram on it. All that remains of this speech, including the 
words to confess^ is wanting in the first quarto, gteevens. 

5 — shadowing passion,] The* modern editions have left out 
passion^ Johnson, 

6 — without some instruction.] he starts and broken re- 
flections in this speech have something very terrible, and show 
the mind of the speaker to be in inexpressible agonies. But the 
words we are upon, when set right, have a sublime in them that 
can never be enough admired. The ridiculous blunder of writing 
inatruGtion for inductim (for so it should bo read) has indeed sunk 
it into arrant nonsense. Othello is just going to fall into a swoon 
and as is common for people in that circumstance, feels an unu- 
sual mist and darkness, accompanied with horror, coming upon 
him This, with vast sublimity of thoughts, is compared to the 
season of the sun’s eclipse, at which time the earth becomes 
shadowed by the induction orbringing over of the moon between 
it and the sun^ This being the allusion, the reasoning stands 
thus : My nature could never be thus overshadowed, and 
falling, as it were, into dissolution, for no cause. There must be 
an induction of something : there must be a real cause. My 
jeffiousy cannot be merely imaginary. Ideas, words only, could 
not shake me thus, and raise all this disorder^ fMy jealousy 
therefore must be grounded on flatter of fact/’ Shakspeare uses 
this word in the same sense in King Bichard III, : 

“ a diXQ induction am I witness to.” 

Ma rston seems to have read it thus in some copy, and to al- 
lude to it in these words of his Fame : v 

“ Plo^ha’you laid ? inductions dangerous 4« 

War burton. 

This js a noble conjecture, and, whether right or wrong, does 
l^mouv to its author. Yet I am iii doubt whether there is any 
uac<^ity of emendation. Therehas always prevailed in the world 
an'Opli^u, that when any great calamity happens at a distance, 
notice isJgiveA of itto the sufiererby some dejection or perturba- 
tion"tSr^miud, of. which he discovers no external cause. This is 
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it is not words, that shake me thus ; — Pish ! — 
Noses, ears, and lips'll — Is it passible? — Confess! — 
Handkerchief! — 0 devil ! — \ Fall s in q, Ttance. 

ascribed to that general cominunication of one part of the universe 
with another, whicU is called sympathy and antipathy ; or to tlio 
secret monition, instruction^ and influence of a Superior Being, 
which superintends the order of nature and of life. Othello says, 

** Nature jDould not invest herself in such shadowing passion with- 
out instrtiction^ It is not words that shake me thus.’’ This pas- 
sion, which spreads its clouds over me, is the effect of son\c 
agency more than the operation of words : it is one of those 
notices, which men have, of unseen calamities. Johnson. 

“ Nature could not invest herself in such shadowing passion 
without some instruction.^' However* ingenious Dr. Warburton’s 
note may be, it is certainly too forced and far-fetched. Othello 
alludes only to Cassio’s dream^j^which had been invented and told 
him by lago. When many confused and very interesting ideas 
pour in upon the mind all at once, and with such • rapidity* that 
it has not time to shape or digest them, if it does not relieve 
itself by tears (which we know it often does, whether for joy or 
grief) it produces stupefaction and fainting^ 

Othello, in broken sentences and single words, all of which 
have a reference to the cause of Ais jealousy, shows, that all the 
proofs are present at once to his mind, which so overpowers it, 
that he falls into a trance, the natural consequence. 

Sir J. Reynolds. 

If Othello, by the words shawdowing passion alludes to his own 
feelings, and not to Cassio’s dream, Dr. Warburton’s interpreta- 
tion, if we substitute instruction iox induction’, (which was intro- 
duced merely to usher in the imago of an eclipoo) is perhaps 
nearly coriKJct. Induction^ in Shakspeare’s time, meant intro- ^ 
duct ion ^ or pr elude ^ (as in the instance quoted from Kin^ 
Richard III.) pfid at no time signified bringing over^ as Dr. 
Warburton interprets it, Malone « * 

I believe, the text, as it stands, is perfectly right, and that 
Othello’s allusion is to his present and uncommon sensations. 

Steevens, 

7 Norks, ^rs, and liips . ] Othello is imagining to himself 
the im|i g r illes which he supposes, to have passed bc^i^ccn Cassio 
and hismTe. So, in The Winter’s Tale : 

“ Cheek to cheek, — meeting woscs — 

Kissing with inside &c. 

If this be not the meaning, we must suppose he is meditatiiiyg 
a cruel punisnment for Dosdemona and her suspected garam^^fc 

raptis * 

Aurihus^ ct truucas inhoncsto vulncrc mrcs StceY^ns. 
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lago. Work on. 

My medicine, work ! Thus credulous fools are 
q^ught ; ^ 

And many worthy and chaste dames, even thus. 
All guiltless meet reproach. — What^ ho ! my lord I 
* 

Enter Cassio. 

t •» 

My lord, I say l Othello ! — How now, Cassio f 
• Cas. What is the matter ? 
lago. My lord is fallen into an epilepsy ; 

This is his second fit ; he had one yesterday. 

Cas. Rub him aborft the temples. 
lago. No, forbear : 

The lethargy must have hltf quiet course : 

If net, he foams at mouth; and, by and by. 

Breaks out to savage madness. Look, he stirs : 
Do you withdraw yourself a little while. 

He will recover straight ; when he is gone, 

I would on great occasion speak with you. — 

lExit Cassio. 

How is it, general ? have you not hurt your head? 
0th. Dost thou mock me ? 
lago. I mock you no, by heaven ; 

’Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man. 
0th. A horned man’s a monster, and a beast. 

' lago. There’s many a beast then in a populons 
city, . t 

And many a civil mon&ter. 

Otk. Did he confess it ? 

laao. Gpod sir, be a man ; 

Think, ev^ry bearded feUow, that’s but ^ 

May draw with you : there’s millions now alive. 
That nightly lie in those unproper beds®, 


those Unproper beds,] Unjproper for, common^ 

J Warburton- 

in The Arcadia^ by Shirloy, 1610, 
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Which they dare sjvear peculiai^your cas4 is better. 
O, 'tis the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock, 

To lip a wanton^ in a secure couchi. 

And to suppose her chaste ! No, let me know ; 
And, knowing what I am, I know what she shall 
be2. 

0th. O, thou art wise; 'its certain. 
logo. Stand you awhile apart; 

Con^e yourself but in a patient list3, 

** Every woman shall be common, — 

“ Every woman common ! what shall wc do with all the 
proper women in Arcadia ? 

They shall be common tob.^^ 

Again, in Gower De Confessione Amantis, b. ii, fol,: 

And is has proper by the lawe/’ 

Again, in The Mastive, ^c/an ancient collection of Epigrams 
and Satires, no date : * 

Bose is a fayre, but not a proper woman ; 

Can any creature proper bo that’s common 

Stcevens^ 

9 To LIP a wanton — ] This phrase occurs in Eastward Hoe, 
Act I.: 

lip her, lip her knave.” Beed. 

1 — in a SECURE COUCH In a couch in which he is lulled 
into a false security and confidence in his wife’s virtue, A Latin 
sense. 

Bo, in The Merry Wives of Windsor : Though Page be a 
soewro fool, and stands so firmly on his wife’s fptulty,” (fee- 

gee also vol, viii. p. 885. Malone, • 

2 And, kno^ng what I am, 1 know what she shall be,] Be> 
dundancy of njetre, without improvement of sense, inclines me to 
consider the word ahe^ in this line,,a6 an intruder lago is merely 
stating an imaginary case as his own, ‘‘ When I know what I 
am (says he) I know what"the result of that conviction shall be.” 
To whom, indeed, could the pronoun she, grammatically refer? 

Steevens. 

'Tlrtf%vi<mmatical inaccuracy, in this passage, 4s jiot greater 
than many passages in ghakspeare. go, before, in this play : 

** And bid me, when my fats would have me wive, 

“ To give it fter.” Malone. 

3— list.] List^ or lists^ is barriers, hounds. Keep your tem- 
per, says lago, within the hounds of patience. 

So, in Hc^et : 
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Whilst yo^ were hAre, ere while mad with your 
grief*, 

(A passion most unsuiting such a man,) 

Cassio caYne hither ; I shifted him away, 

And laid good ’souse upon your ecstasy ; 

Bade him anon return, and here speak with me : 
The which he promis’d. Do but encave yourselfs. 
And mark thei fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns. 
That dwell in every region of his face® ; 

For I will make him tell the tale anew, — 

Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife ; 

I say, but mark his gesture. Marry, patience ; 


“ Tlie ocean over-peerinff^f his list, 

^ “ Eats not the fiats with more impetuous haste/’ dec, 

Collins^ 

Again, in King Henry V Act V. So. — you and I cannot 

he confined within the weak list of a country fashion.” 

Again, in King Henry IV. part 1,: 

The very listy the very utmost bound, 

“ Of all our fortunes," 

Again, in All’s Well that Ends Well, Act. II^ Sc, I — you 

have restrained yourself within the list of too cold an adieu.” 

Chapman, in his translation of the 16th book of Homer’s Odys- 
sey, has thus expressed an idea similar to that in the text : 
let thy heart 

Beat in fix’d confines of thy bosom still.’* Steevens. 

4 — ERE WHILE MAD wlth your grief,] Thus the first quarto. 
The folio reads : 

^ — overwhelmed with your grief.” Steevens, 

5 — encave yourself,] Hide yourself in a private place, 

Johnson. 

6 That dwell in every begion of his face ;] Congreve might 
have had this passage in his memory, when ho made Lady 
Touchwood say to Maskwell — “ Ten thousand meanigs lurh in 
each corner ofjhat various facefi Steevens. 


‘ — region oJ: his face.” The same uncommon cxpro.ssion 
occurp again in King Henry VIII. : 

” —The respite shook 
” The bosom of my conscience — — 

^ ” and made to tremble 

“ Thc/egion of my breast,” Malone. 
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Or I shall say, you are all in all in spleeng, 

And nothing of a man. . 

Oih. Dost thou hear, Iag6 ^ 

I will be found most cunning in ray patience ; 

But (dost thou hear ?) most bloody. 

lago. That’s not amiss ; 

But yet .keep time in all. Will you withdraw f 

[Othello withdvaivs. 

Now will I question Cassio of Bianca, 

A housewife, that, by selling her desires, 

Buys herself bread and clothes : it is a creature. 
That dotes on Cassio, — as 'tis the strumpet’s plague. 
To beguile many, and be beguil’d by one ; — 

He, when he hears of hef,' cannot refrain 
From the excess of laughter : — Here he <5omes r — 

Re-mter Ccissio- 


As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad ; 

And his unbookish jealousy 9 must construe 
Poor Gassio’s smiles, gestures, and light behaviour, 
Quite in the wrong — How do you now, lieutenant? 

Cas. The worser, that you give me the addition. 
Whose want even kills me, 
lago. Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure oft. 
Now, if this suk lay in Bianca’s pbwer, 

i [Speaking lower. 

How quickly /hould you speed 

Cas. • Alas, poor caitiff 1 


8 Or I shall say, you are all in all spleen,] I read : 

‘‘ Or shall I say, you’re all in all a spleen—.” 

1 think oury&uthor uses this expression elsewher^ Johnson^ 
** i?f‘Tl^B¥»i*^'rain’d Hotspur, govern’d by a spleen.^'^-^The old 
reading, however, is not inexplicable. We still say, such a one 
is wrath, m the dumps, &c. The sense therefore is plain. 
Again, in A Midsummer-Night’s Dream : 

“ That, in a spleen^ unfolds both heaven and earth— 

Steevei^, 

9 And his unbookish jealousy — ] Uhboolcishy for ignorani* 

Warburton, 
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/' 

Oth‘ Look, how he laughs already ! [Aside. 

lago. I never knew a woman love man so. 

Cas- Alas, poor rogue ! I think i, faith, she ioves 
me. 

Otli. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out. 

[Aside. 

lago. ' Do jtou hear, Cassio ? 

Om. Now he importunes him 

To tell it oe’r : Go to ; well said, well said. [Aside. 

laga. She gives it out, thatyou shall marry her: 
Do you intend it ? 

Cas. * Ha, ha, ha! 

OOi. Do you triumph, Roman? do you triumphi ? 

[Aside. 

Vos. I marry her ! — ^what ? a customer 2 ! I pr’y- 
thee, bear some charity to my wit ; do not think it 
80 unwholesome. Ha, ha, ha f 

0th. So, so, so, so : They laugh that win. 

[Aside. 

lago. 'Faith, the cry goes, that you shall marry 
her. 

Cas. Pry 'thee, say true. 

lago. I am a very villain else. 

0th. Have you scored me^ ? Well. [Aside. 

■> 

1 Do you tnumph, Homan ? do nou tirumjh?] ftihello calls 
him Homan ironically. Trmmph^ which was a \1oman ceremony, 
brought Roman into hih thoughts. ** What (says he) you aro 
now triumphing as great as a Roman,?^* Johnson, 

2 a cusTOMKR !] A. common* woman, one that invites 
custom, Johnson. 

Soj^in Alps Well That Ends Well : 

“I think thee now some common cueiothfr,^' Steevons, 

8 Ha^u j^ou scored me?] Have you made my reS“lsiWfttlg"i have 
you settled the term of my life ? The old quarto reads — stored 
me? Have you disposed of me? have you laid me up ? Johnson. 

To score originally meant no more than to cut a notch upon a 
Hally, or to mark out a form by indenting it on any substance. 
Bunsen in the first canto of his Fairy Queen, speaking of the 
TOoss, says. 

• “ Upon his shield the like was also scor^d^'* 
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6 '«.s This is tlio -monkey’s own giving out,- she 
is ])ersuaded I will marry her, out of her own love 
aiid^attcry, not out of my promise. , 

Oih. lago bccK'ous mc; now he begUhs the story. 

^ \A vdc. 

Cm. She was !i -re oven now ; shc^liaunts *1110 in 
overy place. 1 wa^^, the other day, talking on the 
soa-baiik with certain Venetians; and thither comes 
this bauble'!-, by this liaud-'*, she falls thus about iny 
iicck ; 

Oth. Crying,!) dear Cassio ! as it were: hi?- 
gesture irnjiorts it. • , 

Caf<. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me: 
so hales, and pulls me t im, ha, ha ! — 

Oth. Now ho tells, hoAv she plucked him to^my' 
chamber ; O, I sec that nose of yours, hut not that 
dog 1 shall tliroAv it to. ( AC<h\ 

Cm. Well, I must leave her company-. 

Again, in bock ii, c. ix • 

“ wb,v on ,yonr sliield, so goodly 

“ Boju you tlic i»iciiirc of that lady’t; licad-^ 

Jhti it was soon lii^iiratively used for Betting a hcaicJ oi )nai k 
of disgiacci Oil any one. Let us their backh,*’ -^nYS hicarus, 
in Antony and (Meojiatra, #ud it is employed m the same sense 
on the ])rescnt occasion. ^ Steevens, 

In Antony and Cleopatra, we find . , 
o, know not 

“ W\\nWcounU harsh fortune casts ii]»on niy 1 :h 
B lit in the j'^rjago before us our poet migiit have been think- 
ing of Ihe ignominious punishment of’slavcs. in his Jlajie 

of Lncrece : . 

“ Worse than a slavish wipi\ or birth-hour^s blot.” Malone^ 

I suspect that — ivipe^ in the fori'going pas.>age from The 
Kape of Jnijcrcce, was a typograpliieal dejiravatioii o( — ivlsivj. 

Se II. Steovrtns^, 

4 this bauble:] So the quarto The folio — the bauble. 

Stec.vens 

5— by this hand,] This is the reading of the first quarto ^ 

Steevens. • 

Instead of wddich,the editor of the folio, or lather the licenser 
of plays, s ibstitutod— thither comes the bauble fin() fuMsS mc 
thus, Malone. 

27 
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Li go. Before me ! look, where she comes. 

. Enter Bianca. 

Cafi. ’Tis sack another fitchcwG ! marry, a per- 
fuinc<l one. — 'jVhat do you mean by this haunting 
of me? 

Bian. Let tlie devil and his dam haun't you ! 
What did you mean by that same handkerchief, you 
gave me even now? I was a line fool to talk it. I 
must take out the whole work ? — A likely piece of 
Avork, that you should, find it in your chamber, and 
not know who left it therei This is some minx’s 
token, and I must take out fLo Avork? There, — 
give it your hobby-horse : Avheresoever you had it, 
Jtjll fake out no Avork on’t. 

Cas. How now, my sweet Bianca? hoAv now? 
hoAv nOAV? 

t >th. By heaven, that should be my liandkerchief ! 

{Ankle. 

Bian. An you’ll come to sujAper to-night, you 
may: an you will not, come Avhen you arc next 
prepared for. \K.cit. 

lago. After her, after her. 

Can. ’Faith I must, sheTl rail in the street else. 
Logo. Will you sup there ? 

Can. ’Faith, I intend so. \ 

Jago. Well, I may chance to sec 'you ; or 1 
would very fain speak Avith you. 

Can. J'r’ythee, come ; Will you ^ 

C — fitcheAV !]| A polp-cat Pope 
Sliakspearcjias in another place mentioned the 
animal. tells lago that she is as loAvd as the polecat, but of 
bettor scent, the polecat being a very stinking animal. Johnson 
^ By “ another place,” Dr Johnson means — King Lear : 

*'T]\e fitchew, nor the soiled horse, goes to’t 
* “ With a more riotous appetite/’ 

A therefore was anciently one of the cant terms for a 

Btrimipet_ Stoovpns_ 
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rnf/o. Goto, f?ayno more. [^ilCnsaio. 

Oih. I low shall I murder him, lago r 
JU</(K Did you perceive how ho lai^isd at his 
vice? r 

Oih, O, lago ^ / 

logo. And did you see the handle cpchcif? * 

Oih. Was that mine f , 

I((go‘. Yours, by this hand?: and to see how lie 
prizes the foolish woman, your wife f she gave it 
him, and he hath given it his whore. 

0th. I would have him nine years a killing ; — 

A fine woman ? a fair womrtnj a siveet woman ? 
lago. Nay, you must forget that. 
oih. iij, let her rot,-ajid perish, and be damned 
to-night; for she shall hot live : No my hcai’k is 
turned to stone. I strike it, and it hurts m 3 ' hand^ 
('), the world hath not a sweeter creature : she. 
might lie by an emperor’s side, and command him 
tasks. 

Zm/o. Nay, that ’s not you/ way. 
oih. Hang her ? J <lobut say what she is : — So 
delicate with her needle? — An admirable musician! 
0, she will sing the savageness out of a bearo? — Of 
so high and plentej^il! Avit and iiiA'ention? 

Icujo. She's tlj,^^vorse for all this. 

7 Yon vs, by t^s hand *] This speech is not in the original 

quarto 1(>22 Malone. , ^ 

8 ]Sh\ niy heart is turned to stone ; T striho it, and it hurts 

hand.] Tins thought, as often as it occurs to Shakspeare, if sure 
to he received, and as often counteracts his , St>, 

tony and Cleoiiatra, Act IV So. Vlll : 

^ throw TYiy heart ^ 

* " A'gainst the flint and hardness of iny fiiull/ 

Which, being dried with grief, will break to powder, 
And finish all foul thoughts,” Stcevens. 

0 — 0, she will sing the savagencs,s out of a bear !'l So. in 
Venus and Adonis: 

** — when ho hath smirj 

The i/ffcr would be toouc. Malone 
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Oth. 0, fr thousand, a thousaUd times : — And 
then, of so gentle a conditiooA ! 

lago. Ay, too gentle. , 

Oih. Nay,\^hat’s certain ; — But yet the pity of 
it, lago ! — 0,'!lago, the pity of it, lago ! 

Imjb. If yoil are so fond over her iniquity, give 
her patent to qftend 2 -, for, if it touch not ^you, it 
conics near nobody. 

. ( )ili. 1 will chop her into messes : — Cuckold me ! 

](t(jo. 0, ’tis foul in her. 

(Uh. With mine tifficor ! 

Ldijo. That’s foulei’i ' 

Oth. Get me some poison, lago ; this night : — 
I’ll not expostulate with lier, lest her body and 
licayty unprovido ray mind again : — this night, 
lago. 

lago. Do it not Avith poison, strangle her in her 
bed, even the bed she hath contaminated. 

Oth. Good, good : tlie justice of it pleases very 
good. 

lago. And, for Cassio, — let me be hi.s under 
laker : You shall hear more by midnight. 

^ [J Triiiii'pel H'itlmt. 

Oth Excellent good. — W'nal: trumpet is that 
same ? , 

. loijo Bornething from Venice, ^uo. ''TisLo- 
dovico, \ 

Como from the dnkv! and, see, your Vile is Avith 
him. 

Enter Lotlocieo, IMdeinona Am! AUcadanh. 

Lod. ’Save you, Avorthy general 


1— And then, uf so gi'uth' a ('oN;>nioN!J i c. of so sweet 
adifepostion so in King lieu.y V.; “ Otu tongue is rough, 
coz, ariid my cndiction is not smootli ” Madone 
^ 2 If your are so fond over iicr tniqiuty, fiivE UKu patent to 
oKFjsgo;] .j3o. in Kiii^ Edward 111, a tragedy, 1500 
• . Why then i^in a pogsjwrt to offend^ ** MALonE. 
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0 th. Wit^ all myAeart, sir4. 

Lod. The «lukc and senators of Veniefe greet 3 011. 

^ ’’ hwia Packet. 

Otfi. I kiss the instrument of their Pleasures. 

l^Opetis the Pac^H, and read.s, 

Des. And what’s the news, gooA cousin. Lodo- 
vico? * 

Ia<j 6 . 1 am very glad to see you, ^ignior; 
Welcome to C3’^prus. 

fjod. I thank 3’ou: How does lieutenant Cassio? 

lago. Lives, sir. 

Dci,. Cousin, there’s falloij between him and ni}’^ 
lord 

An unkind breach: but you shall make all well. 

0 th. Are yoxi sure of that? 

Dcs, My lord ? 

3 ’gave you, wrothy general ! ] The quarto roads, God 
save the worthy general. ’*Tbo alteration vras probably made by 
the Master of thellovclls, Malone. 

4 With all my heart, sir. ] This does not relate to what Lodo- 
vico has just said but is spoken by Othello while he salutes him 

Malone. 

I know not how the meaning of this speech can be ascertained 
unless by vcderoiice to th^alutation of Lodovico. 

The distracted OU^mo, considering his own happiness at an 
end in this wor](Liit^?adily, catches at tho’idca of future felicity 
suggested by th^word— “ ^sam you, general , 

In his presc^ *'<'Ply, therefore, he must he supposed to wel- 
come the piou?wish cxpicssedon his* behalf 

Til Measure for JiTeasuretwo reflies of Angelo, e([ually oqui- 
\ocal, aie derived from sifuilar premises : 

Isah^ Heaven keep your honor safe ! 

“ Ang. Amen I * 

Again, at the conclusion of the same scene: 

• “ Jsah ' Save your hdnor ! • » 

Ang. From thee ; even from thy virtue I 

It it be urged, that savfi you only means pn serve 'you in 
(h's 'woild, my sense of the passage will not be much weaken^ 
as our protection — 

‘‘ Even here upon this bank and shoal of ti/dio, 
depends on the Almighty. Slccvcns. 
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Oih. Thisjhil you not to do, as you will — 

[Eeads. 

Lod. He ilid not call he’s*bu8y in the paper. 

Is there divi^on 'twixt thy lord and Cassio f 
Des. A nio^r unhappy one ; I wduld do much 
To atone them\, for the love I bear to Cassio. 

0th. Fire anil brimstone ! 

T>es. ■ * My lord “f 

Oth Are you wise t 

'Des. What, is he angry ^ 

Lod. ’May be, the letter mov’d him ; 

For, as I think, they do, command him home. 
Deputing Cassio in his government. 

Des. By my troth, I am glad on’t, 

Oth- Indeed ? 


Dg.s. My lord ? 

Oth. I am glad to see you mad. 

Des. How, sweet Othello ? 

Oth. Devil ! \ Striking her. 

Des. I have not deserv’d tliis. 


Lod. My lord, this would not be believ’d in 
Venice, 

Though I should swear I saw it ; ’Tis very much ; 
Make her amends, she weeps. ' ■ 

Oth . 5 a^vil, devil ! 

If that the earth could teem with wohjan’s tears 5, 

4^ — atono them,] Make them one; reconcile t]^n Johnson. 
"J'ho expression is formed the coalescence of the words at 
oyie, the verb to set, or some equivalent, being omitted. Thus, 
in tlic xlcts : — he showed himself to them as they strove, and 

would have set ^.hem at one again,” And in The Beehive of the 
Ttoniish Church : “ — through which God is made at one with 
us, and hath forgiven us our sins.” Henley. ’ • * • 

Bee Coriofanus, Act VL Malone^ 

5 If that the earth could teem, d'c*] If women’s tears could 
^luprcgnate tlic earth. 13y the doctrine of equivocal generation, 
V 'w animals were supposed producible by new combinations of 
mailer. See Bacon, [vol iii^ p. 70, edit. 1740] Johnson. 
Shaksf>ear8 hero alludes to the fabulous accounts of crocodiles. 
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Each drop she falls® would prove a croqfdile : — 
Out of my sight ! 

JOes, I will not stay to^fFcnd you. 

[^Going. 

Lod. Truly an obedient lady 
I do beseech your lordship, call her | 

0th. Mistress, I 


Dca. My lord ? 

0th. What would you with hoi*, sir 1 

Lod Who, I, my lord ? 

Oih. Ay ; you did wish, tliat I would laaliC her 


turn : • 

Sir, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on. 

And turn again? ; and die can weep, sir, weep ; 
And she’s obedient, as you say, — obedient, — • 
Voi’y obedient ; — Proceed you in your tears®. — 


Each tear, says Othello, which falls from the false Desdemona. 
would generate a crocodile, the most deceitful of all animals, and 
Avhosc own tears arc proverbially fallacious “It is written, 
says Eullukar,^^ that he will weep over a man’s head when he hath 
dc\ cured the body, and then will cat up the head too^ Where- 
fore ill Latin there is proverbe crocoditi laclmjmm crocodile’s 
tears, to signiiie such tears as are fained, and spent only with 
intent to deceive, or doe hn^ ’’ English Ex^iositor^ 8vo 161C 
It appears from this wrj^^m*, that a dead crocodile, “but in per- 
fect fromc, of ab^^lrnine feet long, Ifad been exhibited in 
London, iif our time. Malone^ 

C) Each drop mo falls— ] To fall is here a verb active. So* 
in The Tempest? 

“ when I rear my ha»d, do you the like, 

“ To faint on Gouzalo. Stcevens. 

7 Sir she can turn, &c,3 So, in King Henry VI. Part 1. 

“ Done like a Frenchman ; turn and turn again,'*^ 

Stcevens. 

Sjp-proccgd you in your tears J. I cannot think*tli^t the poet 
meant to make Othello bid Desdemona to continue weeping^ 
which ‘ * proceed you in your tears, (as the passage is at present 
jiointed) must mean. He rather would have said : 

Proceed you in your tears/” 

Wnat ! will you still continue to be a hypocrite by a ^display of 
this well painted passion 1 Warner. 

I think the old punctujitioa the true one, Malone, 
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Conceminfflthis, sir, — 0 well-painted passion ! 

I am comtmnded homes.; — Ctptyou away ; 

I’ll send foj^ou anon. — Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice ; — Hence, avaunt ! 

\ Exit Dcsdnnonci. 

Cassio'shall have my placed. And, — sir, to night, 

I do entreat tljat wo may sup together, 

^ You are welcome, sir, to Oyprus. — Goats and mou 
kies ‘-2 ! Exit. 


i) I am commanded home:] Thus the folio. The quarto 1C22 
read, peril aps hettor : ^ • 

“ I am commanded here Get away, 

The alteration, 1 suspect, was made, from the editor of the 
folio not perceiving that an abrupt sentence was intended. 

^ Malone. 

I am commanded here^ (without the least idea of an abrupt 
sentence,) may be an idignant sentiment of Othello: — ‘‘I have 
an officer hero placed over my head: I am now tuidcr the com- 
mandoi another:’’ i. e, of Cassio, to whom the goverumont of 
Cyprus was just transferred, Steeveus. 

1 Cassio shall have my place.] Perhaps this is addressed to 
Desdemona, who had just ex pressed her joy on hearing Gas si o was 
deputed in the room of her husband. Her innocent satisfaction 
in the hope of returning to her native place, is construed by 
Othello into the pleasure she received from th e advancement of 
his rival, gteevens. \ 

2 Goats and monkms !] In this cxclarLu^ion ^hakspeare has 
shown great art. lago, in the first scene in wfs^^h he (wideavours 
to awaken his suspicion, being urged to give evident proof 
of the guilt of Cassio and Desdemona, tells him i\verc impossible 
to have ocular demonstration of it, though they should be as 
prime as goats^ as hot as monhies^^ These words we may sup- 
pose, still ring in the ears of Othello*, who being now fully con- 
vinced of his wife's infidelity, rushes out with this emphafyek ex- 
clamation : lago’s words were but too true ; now indeed I am 
convinced tbq,t they are as hot as “ goats and monhies " 

* ' Malone 

Though the words of Othello, cited by Mr. Malone, could not 
have escaped the deliberate reader's memory, reference to a 
^stant scene but ill agrees with the infuriatiou of Othello's mind, 
ms fancy^' haunted by still growing images of Icwducss, would 
scarce hav^ expressed its feelings in recollected phraseology. 

• . ' Steevens. 
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tod. Is this noble Moor whom op fbll be- 
nate , I 

CalV — all-in all snfficient ? — This the iroble nature 
Whom i>aflsion conld not shake f whoal solid virtue 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chwco, 

Could neither graze, nor pierces ? | 

lago. He is ihach> chan|;’d 

Lod, Are his mts safe ? is he not light of brain f • 
lago. He is that he is , I may not breathe my 
censure. 

What he might be — -if, what he might, he is not, — 

I would to heaven, he were’ • 

Lod. Whjit, strike his wife ? 

a 

1 — ^ 

Thfly wejre words which ho was not likely to have forge^ton, 

^ Bo‘^wclL 

a whose solid virtoo 

The shot of ACCIDENT, not dart of ohancb, 

Could neither orazb, nor pierce?] I cannot see, for my 
heart, the difference betwixt the shot of accident and dart ot 
chance^ The words and’^hings they imply are purely synony 
mous ; but that the poet Intondod two different things seems 
plain from the discretwc adverb. Chances may afflict n man in 
some circumstances ; but other distresses arc to be accounted for 
from a different cause, lapi persuaded our author wrote : 

‘‘ The shot of nor dart of change^^^ <fec, 

And^ in a number* other places^ our pdet industriously puts 
these two words Disposition to each other. Theobald , 

To gr<m is not^orcly to touch superficially, [as Dr Warbui ton 
has stated,] buwio strike not directly, Aot so to buiy the body 
of the thing striking in the matter Itnick 

Theobald triAes^ as is usual Accident and chance may admit 
a subtle distinction ; accideni may be considotod a% the ocj, and 
ehmee as the power or agency of fortune ; as, It was by chance 
that this acciamt hefel me^ At Ipast if we 6iippo<ija all corrupt 
tiiat*is inacdurate, there will be no end of emondaiiont Johnson 
X do not see the least ground for supposing any corrtiption in 
this passage. As pierce relates to the dart of chance^ %agrm$ 
is referred to (ho ehot of accident^ Tho expression is Btdl used^** 
we still say*^he was grace by a hviUt, ^ 

Pot Dr Warburton arbitrarily snbstitnted-^»^A * ^ 

«|Xi4<*Wfr 
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Itugo. thftt Was not so t?feU ; Yet’would I 

That strokes^ould prove the worst. • 

Lod, \ Is it his use ? 

Or did the leuers work upon his blood, 

^nd n‘ew-crea)e this £ault ? 

lago. It Alas, alas ! 

It is not honesty in me, to speak 
What I have seen and known. You shall observe 
him ; 

And his own courses will denote him so, 

That I may save my apeech : Do but go after. 
And mark how he continues. 

Lod. 1 am sorry, that I am deceiv’d in him. 

« {Exewd. 


SCENE 11. 

A Boom in the Castle 4 . 

Enter Othello and Emilia 

0th. You have seen nothing then f 
Emil. Nor ever heard ; noi ?ver did suspect. 


•> 4 A Boom in the Castle] Thore are great dl^onltieB in asoer* 
taining the place ot this scene Hear the cloB\of it, lano says 
to Desdemona, GK) ’an4 weep not,” whioh nonld lead ns 
to place it in the conrt Mfoce Qtbello^s oaetle^ These words may 
indeed be explained to mean, “ Co inlo the snpper-room” 
(though X do jBot think that we meaning) ; hut immediately 
afterwaids Roderigo enters, and oonTerses with lago, which 
decisively as^rtuns the scene not to be in Othello’s honse : for 
Roderigo, 'who had given the first intelligmioe td Brabantio 
of his daumter’s fillet and had shortty sjWwatds drawn hie 
sword on Othello his partisans, certainly wonld not take the 

liberty of walking into his house at itlSasuto 

On the^her hand, what Otbelle says early in the scene to 
%illa* 

*'( Xiewc procrcauts alone, and tkut the i/oor ;** 
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0th, Yes, you have seen Casi^lo and ishe togs'* 

thor. ^ r 

JEinil, Bat then I saw no hann i ahd then I 
. , heard * / * 

Each syllable, that breath made up bjnwoen tl^m. 
Otk. What, did they never whispe]|P 
EmU. Never, my lord 

Oth* Nor send you out o’the way ?* 

Emil, . Never. 

0th, To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, nor 
notMng? 

Erndl. Never, my lord. • . 

0th. .That’s strange. 

Emil, I durst, my lord* to wager she is honest, 
Lay down my soul at st^e : if you think other. 
Remove your thought ; it doth abuse your bofom. 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 

Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse '• 
For, if she be not honest, chaste, and true, 

There’s no man happy } the purest of their wivess 
Is foul as slander, 

0th. Bid her come hither ; — ^go.— 

lEmt Em^, 

She says enough she’s a simple bawd. 

That cannot sa^ as much. This is a subtle whore, 
A oloseMookAiw-key of villainous secrets : 

and hia aabaeq^naat addrsaa taliar ta tfo goes out, as daeisireljr 
poiat out a roovn in easde as the place of the soeitco $ 

and eoippet nj| blaoe the dereral interlocutors tisere, however 
iao^iateni vnw Bndertgo’s ent^, hnd lago*s address to Header 


mona. 

> !l!he tratih is, that onr poet and bis audienhe, in tbit inatoee, 
as in many oihera, were ooatei^ from want of aceneiy to ' oon* 
aider the vary seme ^ot, at <me an4at the saiUd time, ah the 
outside and inside of a house. Sea ^he Ristotidhl AcejOUat 
the Bnglith Stage, &o, T<d. iii. Melone. ' ' ‘ j 

their wtveB>~} tThus the folio. The dnaitq ' 1629 
roads— .e/IWr«w. Malopo^ ** ' *» 
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And yet shO’ll kneel, and pray ; I have seen her 

i 

lieT/^et' Emilia, with tie^d^ona, 

De'i. My lorU, what is your will ? 

Oth, I Pray, chuck, come hither. 

Den. What is your pleasure ? 

‘ Oih. me see your eyes , 

Look in my face. 

Des. What horrible fancy's this ? 

0 th Some of your function, mistress 

f To Emilia. 

Leave piocreants alone, and shut tho door ; 

Cough, or cry — ^hora if any body come ; 

Your mystery, your mystery nay, dospatch- 

[Eivit Emilia, 

Des. Upon my knees, what doth your speech 
import ? 

I understand a fury in your words, 

But not tho words®. 

Ofh, Why, what art thou? 

2><>s. Your wife, my lord; your true 

And loyal wife. 

0th. Come, swear it'd-'^n thyslh 

Ijest being like ouo’of heaven, the 'devils them 
* sclvs V 

Should fear to seize' thee: therefore be double- 
. damn’d, 

— thou art honest. 

‘ Heaven doth truly know it 

0th Heaven truly knows, that thou art false as 
" hell. 

D’es. To whom, my lord? with whom? How am 
“ I felse? 


4 . — — ■ 

uot theWOKls ITbislmc ib added outof iJio first edition 

POViB 
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Oth. 0 Dosdetnoua ! — ^away ! away ! a^ay ! 

Des. Alas, the heavy day ! — Why doiyou weep ^ 
Am J the occatiiou of these tears, my IotiI. r 
It, haply, you my father do suspect, / 

An instmment df this your calling b^k. 

Lay not your blame on me ; if you hpvo lost* him. 
Why, I have lost him too. | 

Otk. * Had it pleas’d heaven 

To try me with affliction ; had ho rain’d 
All kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare head , 
Steep’d mo in poverty to the very lips ; 

Given to captivity me and ihy utmost hopes 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience : but ^alas !) to make me ; 

A fixed figure, for the time of scorn^ 


— 7 TIME o£ scorn, &o 3 The reading ol both the oldest 
quartos and tho folio is — 

the time of scorn ” 

Mr. Rowo reads — hand of scorn; and sucooeding editors have 
silently followed hun 

I would (though in opposition to so many great authorities in 
favour of tho change) continue to read with tho old copy : 

— the 'nOMoof scorn 

We call the hour in tHich wc are to dic^ the hour of deaths 
the time when we to be judge— f&o day of judgment^the 
instant when we p iffer calamity — the moment of evU ; and why 
may we not dist^guish tho time which brings contempt along 
with it, by tho title of the tme of ^com ? Thus, in King 
Richard III.: 

• 

“ Had you auch^leisuro in the tune of death 

Again, in King Henry VI, Part lit : . 

“ To holp king Edward in hie ttme of eiomu'^*' 

Again, it^ Marston’a Insatiate Oonntess, 1 61S ;♦ , 

“ l‘U poibon thee ; with mnrder enrbe thy palha. 

And mcAe thoe know a time of vefam^ 

Othello takes his idea from a clock “ To maka mn jfaays he)^ 
a fixed figure (on the dial of tho worid) for the hour ol aoorn tg * 
point and make a full stop at 1 * V 

By slow mfnovtng finger our pod OouW haVo weaat only*- 
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To point Iil» slow uiunoving fing^ lit,— 

OIOI 1 


80 Blow that its m^^on woo im^wciMAe Thaa, in Anton7^aad 
Cleopatra the Musengor, deaoribmg the gpit of the demnio 
Octavis, says~ \ 

» ■ *«4<i]ha creeps ; 

Her monm and her $taUon are oe one 
1 0 she moVod so slowly, that she appeared as if she stcod still 

gteovens. 

.Might not ghakspeatc hare written ; 

“——/or tho scorn of time 
To point his slow unmoring finfi^r at — 

1* e the marked object for the contempt of all ages and all time. 
So, in Hamlet : 

** For who would beat the whips and scorns of time 
However, in support of the reading of the old copies, it may 
be observ^i that onr author has personified scorn in bis SSth 
Sonnet : 

When thou shalt be dispos’d to set me light/* 
and place my merit in the eye of scorn — ** 

The epithet mmoving may likewise derive some support from 
Shokspeare's lOdth Sonnet in which this vei 7 thought is ex- 


Ah t yet doth beauty, like a dial hand, 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived 
da jrour sweet hue, which meriiinks slill doth stand, 

** Hath motion, and mine ewe may be deceived ** 

In the clocks of the last age therov^, I think, in the middle 
of tho dial-nlute a figaroof time, Whui believe, Was in our 
poet^s thoughtfif, when he wtote the passage the text [See 
iUchard It Act VJ Steevens, \ 

The finger ot the dial was the ieohnical phre^ So, in Albo 
vine JKiug of jbhe Lombatris, by D*Avonant, 16^ : 

^ Sven as the slew finger of the dial 
f, ** Both in its motion ciroulaf remove 
distant figures—.* 

^ V9»d«t of BhakspeftW, uid probably 
Im 4 voidbik JpUm, iMK>o.dmg to itbe fadilon of tbo tiioe, in the 

to look into the <^rto copies 

C^iaOMMt is IIwnMhtgoftilie donrto 1$23. The folio reads 


Mul 

<<^eated 

fSing of __ 
tolls ns, 



iiftainly agrees with the image pro 
, better tSim anmovmy, which can be 
of poetry, ( not appaaring to 
little force; to saw no- 
torthtrt nee4s no , host to 
jb is slow Slow implies Some 
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Yet could I bear that too ; well, M-ery wdl : 

But there» where I haye garner’d up my hearts ; 
Wh^re either I must live, or bear no \{Je% 

The fountain from the which my ourr'ie^nt runs, 

Or else dries uf> ; to be discarded theace ! 

Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toadp * 

To lonjt and gender in ! — ^turn thy coijnploxion 
there 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubin ; . 
Ay, there, look grim as hells ! 

Des. 1 hope, my noble lord esteems me honest. 


sort of moiioiiy however little it may be^ and thetcfore appears 
to me to favour the reading of "the folio. 

1 have given the arguments on both sides^ and, from rospect 
to the opinion of others, have printed tumoviTiQ^ though 1 am 
voiy doubtful whether it was the word intended by Bhahspcarc 
The quarto 1622 has^j^np^rs : the folio— Malone. 

Perhaps we should read — inoving fitiget I should 
wish to reject the present reading, for eveii the word 57f>2eimp]itB 
some degree of motion, thoguh ^at motion may not bo peroep* 
tible to the eye The time of setMrn i& h strange expression, to 
which I cannot reconcile myself; have no doubt but it is erro- 
neous, and which we had authority to read— ftand of seom, in- 
stead of time^ M Mason ^ 

8 — gamerid up my hesj / ; J That is, treaanred up j the gamer 
and t he f omtatn arp ..mproperly conjoined; Johnson 

9 — Where either I niust live, or bear no life ;! go, in King 
Lear . j ^ 

« Who 4by wo do exist, or c^se to be, gteevens 

1 — a oisTBRK, for foul toads,, &o •] Bo, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra : f 

So half my Egypt were submerg’d, and made 
A for soail’d snakes—/^ Bteevens 
2— turn thy complexion tl^ere ! <fc.l at such an object do 
thou, po^Mi}C6,thysmf change cotoUft ; at &is do thou,, even thou, 
rosy oherub as thou art, toot aa grim ai hell. The old edition and 
the new have it : 

** /here Idokgrim as hell.** 

/was written for ay, add not since ootxected. JohnCon. * 
Sere in the old copies Was manifestly and error of the ptesa. 
Bee Ihe bne next but one abotie. Itir Theohi^d tnaqu iKO cqp* 
rection^ Malone 
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Ofh. Ojtey » M sumwaor flteA wro in tliiO sbam-* 

bl$, 

iThat qtiiokaii ovep wiA Wawiwg. 0 tbou weeipl^ 
Who art ao lovely fair, and emelVst ao atreet, 

That the sen^ aches at thee.— 'Wohld, thou had’st 
• ue'orbeen born I 

Des, Alas, jy^hat ignorant sin have I committed? 
0th. Was thh» fait paper, this most goodly book, 
Made to write whore uponi? TiHliat committed 1 
Committed^ I*— 0 thou pubUck commoner I 


thon weed,} Dr JoEnscui hae, on this oeossion, been 
onjustly rensnred for having s^fled diffionUeS where ho o^uld not 
remove them, I wonld therefore, observe, that Othello’s apeecli 
is printed word for word from the folio edition, thoiigh the 
qoftrto reads : 

“ O than Mask weed 1 ^ 


Ifad the epithet, b(a<}Xt, been admitted, there.wonld still have 
remained an incomplete verse in tlie speech no additional 
bcaaty wonld have Iwen introduced ; bat instead of it, a paltry 
antithesis between Ihtf words Haab and /of r Stoeims, 

'Tbo qnarto ld2$ reads ; 

** O than tfeteb wnad, wJij/ art so lovely fnhf 
** 77um smell’st so sweet, that the sense aches at thee. ’’ &c, 
• Malone. 


4 Was this fair paper, &0.3 MA>]jngor has imitated this 
passage in The Smporor of the Bast , 

oan’yon think 

" This master piece of heaven, this preeions vcllnm 
Of Inch ft pnrify and virgin whitanew 
" Could he design’d to have peijlnry and whoredom 
” Xn eapital letb^s i?rit igmn’tf Steovtos, 

5 QemfpltM !] Ihj^ andtht three following Uue|S, 9 ]ro omitted 

in the Erst (^tuudo. ror the pOonKar senae in whieh the word— 
eoWflUitfeilj^is bare nsed, see Lear, Act HI Bo, XIY. Bee alao, 
IMetgat** BdiVnmhli IfTight Wftlkea, «lto. : What^doo they ? 

taaxnot thdy doe thit which the Oonatftble ahonld have done for 
tliom'bolih in tljfijKijStAihjsf that ia'to any,' eommt, commit f* 

f ' ' Btoevana. 

.VWa in fihlA;tme^'ilti]i)ie,heaide ita gmeifal aignification. 
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I should make voi^-^ forges of my clieeksj, 

That would to cindcrsi burn up modesty, 

1)14 I but speak thy deeds. — What comUaitted ! 
Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon 
winks 1 • y 

The bawdy wiiul, that kisses all it meets*!, 

Is hush’d within the hollow mine oil earth, 

And will not hear it : What committed ! — 
Impudent strumpet ! 

Des, By heaven yon do mo wrong. 

0th. Are not you a strumpet 
Des. No, as I am a Christian ; 

If to preserve this vessel for niy lor(H, 

From any others foul hulawful touch. 

Be — 'not to be a strumpet, I am none . 

0th. What, not a whore ^ 

Des. No. as I shall be saved. 

0th. Is it possible ? 

De.s. O, heaven forgive us ! 

0th. I cry you mercy, then ? 

I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 

That married with Othello. — You, mistress, 


1014 : Sho com'nuts with lior curs for certain ; after that, she 
may go for a maid, but she has been lain with in her uiidorstand 
iiig/’ Tlio worvj is used in the same in King Lear 
Commit not with man’s sworn spouse.’^ 

Again, in Decker^s Honest Wliorfj, Part I : 

if all committer§ stood in a rank, 

“ They’d make a lane, in which your shame might dwell,’’ 

Malone^ 

6 The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets,] So, in The Mer- 
chant of Venice: * * 

“ Hugg’d and embraced by the strumpet wind ’* Malone. 

7 If to preserve this VESSEii for my lord,] This expression, as ^ 
well as many others, our authors has borrowed from thfe sacred 
writing: ‘‘—to possess his in sanctification, — 1 Thfiss. 

8 — any otheh — ] Thus the folio. The quarto •reads — any 
hatred^ Steevons. 

29 ’ 
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Re-enter Erntlm. 

That haver tfte office opposite to Saint Peter, 

And keep the 'gate of hell ; You i ypu ! ay, you ! 
We have donel^ur course ; there’s money for your 
pains 4 * 

I pray you, turli the key, and keep our counsel. 

• ^ [Exit. 

•Emil. Alas, what does this gentleman con- 
ceive ? 

How do you, madam * how do you, my good lady ? 
Des. ’Faith, half asleep 

Emil. Good madam, what’s the matter with my 
lord ? 

Dh. With who f 

Emil Why, with my lord, madam. 

Des. Who is thy lords f 

Emil. He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des. I have none : Do not talk to me, Emilia ; 
I cannot weep ; nor aswer I have none. 

But what should go by water i. Pr’ythee, to-night 
Lay on my bed my wedding sheets, — remember; — 
And call thy husband hither.*^ 

Emil. , Here is a change, indeed ! 

, " [Exit. 

9 Who is thy lord 7] This, and the follorring s^och,are omit- 
tod in tbo first quarto. S^ec’oens. 

1 — —answer I have none, 

But what should oo by water. 1 Camden has preserved an 
Epitaph on Queen Elizabeth, which concludes with a similar con- 
ceit : 

I ihmk the barge-men might with easier thighs ^ 
Have rowed her thither in her people’s eyes : 

• For how-BO-ere, thus much my thoughts have scanned, 

‘ e' Bh’ad come by water ^ had she come by land." 

• X SteeveUs. 

These linexc.re to be found in Decker’s Wonderful Yeare, 1603. 

afid|^it)6ably were written by him. They are not as an epitaph^ 

BfiFl) 
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Des. ’Tis meet I should be liS’d so, very meet. 
How have I been behav’d, that he might stick 
The small’ st opinion *on my great’st abu^e®? 

Re-^nter Emilia, with lago. 
lago. What is your pleasure, madam ? How is 
it with you? 

Des^ I cannot tell. Those, that dtj teaeh young 
babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and easy tasks ; 

He might have chid me so ; for, m good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. . . 

lago. What’s the matter, lady ? 

Emil. Alas, lago, my lord hath so be whor’d her, 
Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon her. 

As true hearts cannot bear. 

Des. Am I that name, lago? 
logo. What name, fair lady ? 

Res. Such as, she says, my lord did say I was. 
Emil. He call’d her, whore ; a beggar, in his 
drink, 

Could not have laid such terms upon his callets. 

2 — on my great’s!; abnse';^ This is the reading of the quarto 
1622, which Dr. Johnspn' thought preferable to the reading of 
the folio — on my least misuse ? Malone, • 

3 — ^npon his callbt.] Callei^ is a lewd woman ; so called 
(says Ur^ Grey) from the French calote, which was a sort of 
head dress worn by county girls. This head-dress is mentioned 

Ben Jonson in his Magnetick Lady : 

The wearing the callet^ihe politick hood.’^ 

The word is likewise found in Cocke Lorelles Bote, a satyre, 
bl. 1. printed by Wynkyn de Worde, no date : 

“ Yf he call her calat^ she calleth hym knave agayne.** 
t)n the hooks of the the Stationers^ Company is thb following 
entry : “ Recevyd of Alexander Lucye for his lyoence for prin- 

tinge of a boke intituled the orders of Calleta or drabbys. 

1563, Steevens. * 

« — 8uch terms upon his oalUt"^ This word is of great anti- 
quity in the English language, Chaucer has it in hfs Remedy 
of Love : 
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laffo. Why did Ac so^' 

Des. I do not know; I am sure, I am none such. 
la^o. Po not weep, do not* weep ; Alas the day ! 
Emil. Has she forsook so many noble matdhcs, 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 

To be* call’d — ‘whore? would it not make one weep? 
jDes. It is r|iy wretced fortune. 
lago. ‘ Beshrew him lor it ! 

How comes this trick upon him ? 

Des. Nay, heaven doth know. 

Emil. I will be bang’d, if some eteruiil villain 
Some busy and insinnjating rogue. 

Some cogging cozening slave, to get some office, 
Have not devis’d tiiis slander ; I’ll be bang’d else. 
fggo. Fye, there is no such man ; it is impossi- 
ble. 

Dc.s'. If any such there be, heaven pardon him '■ 
Emil. A halter pardon him ! and hell gnaw his 
bones ! 

Why should he call her, whore ? who keeps her 
company ? 

What place ? what time V what form ? what like- 
lihood ? ^ 

The Moor’s abus’d by some most villainous knave4, 
Some base notoriouss knave, sonie scurvy fellow: — 


“ C. for caiet, for of, we have O, . 

L for Iciido, lor demean lire,” &c. Veuoi, 

1 meet with this word in the translation of Ariosto. 1591 : 

And thus this old ill-favohr’d spiteful calM — ’’ 
Harrington, in a note on that line, says that callet is a nick- 
name used to* a woman," and that “in Irish it signifies niuUch " 
I have no faith 111 Dr. Grey’s etymology of tliis word^ Calote is a 
coif or light cap, worn by others besido (?ouuti"y girl-f Maloutt. 

Dr. Grey’s etymology' is taken from the (Hossary to IJrr’ys 
Chaucer Reeii 

4 — S0ine MUST villainous kiiavoj Thus the folio. The 
ff^arto 1622 reads— some outrafjeoua knave^ Malone. 

5— <iotdVious — ] For grosb, not in its pr Ji»cr nicauing for 
mown, Johnson. 
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O, heaven, that such compi'mioifs® thou’dst unfold. 
And pnt in every honest hand a whip, 

To lash the rascaP naked through the world, 
Eveh. from the cast to the west ! 

lago. • Speak within door^. 

Emil. O, fye upon him ! some such squire ho 
was, ^ 

That turn’d your wit the seamy side without!). 

And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
lago. You are a fool ; go to. 

Des. 0 good lago. 

What shall I do to win my. lord again ? 

Good friend, go to him; for, by this light of heaven, 
I know not how I lost.him. Here I Knceli : — 

If e’er my will did trespass ’gainst his love. 
Either in discourse of thought, or actual doe<f2 ; 


C— such ooMr AN IONS — ] Oomjyaniou^ in tho time of Shak- 
speare, was used as a word of contempt, in the sumo sense as 
fcllou) is at this day_ 

So, in The Widow's Tears, by Chapman, 1C12 ; ‘‘ How now, 
base companion ? 

Again, in The Spanish Tragedy, 1605 : 

“ And better ’tis, that hase companions die, 

“ Than by their lifi^to hazard our good haps.’^ Malone. 

The same term of degradation occurs and is explained in 
Julius Caisar. geo Act IV. gc. III. In King Henry IV. Part 
11^ Act II.* gc. lV,Dol Tearsheet also says to Pistol : — “1 scorn 
you, scurvy compaiiion.^^ Steevens^ 

7 — the RASCAL — ] Thus the quarj^o 1622; folio — rascals. 
Kmilia first wishes that all base fcUowa were detected, and then 
that heaven would i)ut a whip in every honest hand to j)unish in 
a signal manner that villainous knave, particularly in her 
thoughts, who had abused the too crednloiis Moor* Malone. 

8 gpeak within door.^ do not clamour so as to be heard be- 
yoml the house. Johnson. • • , 

9 —the seamy side without,] Thai is, inside out. Johnson, 
This idea has already occurred, lu a former scene, lago speaks 
oi Itodorigo as of one — 

“ Whom love hath turn’d almost the wrong side outward/' 

feteevens. 

1 Here Pknecl : &c] The first quarto omits these wotSs and 
the lest of the speech. . gteevens. 
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Or that mine eyes; mine ears, or any sense. 
Delighted them in any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and evfer did. 

And ever will, — though he do shake me off * 

To beggarly divorcement, — love him dearly, 
Comfort forswear me ! Unkindness may do much ; 
And his unkmdness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. I cannot say, whore ; 

It does abhor me, now I speak the word ; 

To do the act that might the addition earn. 

Not the world's mass of vanity could make me. 
lago. I pray you; be content ; 'tis but his hu- 
mour ; 

The business of the state does him offence. 

And he does chide with yous. 

Des. If 'twere no other, — 

lago. It is but so, I warrant you [Trumpets. 
Hark, how these instruments summon to supper ! 
And the great messengers of Venice stay ^ ; 

2— Either in discoursb op thought, or actual deed ;] Thus 
the old copies. So, in Hamlet. 

** O heaven I a beast, that wants discourse of reason y 
Would have mourn'd longer/’ 

The modern editors, following JA*, Pope, read discourse or 
thought Malone. 

Notwithstanding the instance given in favour of the old reading, 
suspect, on the authority of the following note, that 'Mr^ Pope's 
correction in defensible, Steevens. 

The three ways of coEpmittingsin mentioned In tne Catholick 
catechisms are in thougMy wordy and deed^ C. 

The same word remain in our Liiwirgy, Steevens. 

3’ and he does chide with you.] This lino is from the 
quarto 1622; Steevens. 

To cJiide wUh was the phraseology of the time. We have the 
same phrase'in Shakspeare’s 111th Sonnet ; « •• 

*’* O for my sake do you with fortune chide ’’ Malone^ 
The same phrase indeed occurs in p. 302, but perhaps with a 
somewhat different construction : 

. ‘ And chides with thinking," Steevens. 

4 AniSUhe great messengers of Venice stay: ] Thus the quarto. 
« *^6 folio poorly reads : 

** messengers of Venice stay (he meaty' Steevens, 
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Go in, and weep not ; all things shall be well. 

[Exenmt Desdemona and Emilia. 

•Enter Roderigo. 

How now, Boderigo ? 

Rod. J do not find, that thou dcarsti justly with 
me. 

logo. What in the country? 

Rod. Every day thou doff’s t me with some de- , 
vice, lago ; and rather (as it secerns to me now,) 
keep’st from me all conveniehey, than suppliest me 
with the least advantage of hope. I will, indeed, 
no longer endure it; Nor am I yet persuaded, to 
put up in peace what already I have foolishly suf- 
fered. 

lago. Will you hear me, Roderigo? 

Rod. ’Faith, I have heard too much; for your 
words, and performances, are no kin together. 

lago You charge me most unjustly. 

Rod. With nought but truth. I have wasted 
myself out of my means. The jewels you have had 
from me, to deliver to Desdemona, would half have 
corrupted a votarist : You have told me — she has 
received them, and returned me expectations and 
comforts of sudden respct and acquittance^ ; bat * 
I find none. 

lago. Well V go to ; very wdl. 

l?orf. Very well! go to I I cannot go to, man; 
nor ’tis not very well: By this hand, I, say, it is 
very scurvy ; and begin to find myself fobbed in it. 

lago. Very well. 

5...and ACQUJTTANCB ;] This is the reading of the origiatd 
quarto 1622. The folio reads... and acqmintanee. 

Aequittanee is requital. So, in King Henry V.: 

“ And shall forget the office of our hand ^ • 

“ Sooner than quittance of desert and merit.* Malone." 
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Bod. I tell you,*’tis not very ^ell. I will make 
myself known to Desdemona: If she will return 
me my jewels, I will give over my suit, and rejpent 
ley unlawful solicitation ; if not, assure yourself, I 
will seek satisfaction of you. 
layo. You have said now. 

Bod. Ay, aftid I have said nothing, but what I 
protest intendment of doing. 

lago. Why, now I see there’s mettle in thee ; 
and even, from this instant, do build on thee a 
better opinion than ever before. Give me thy 
hand, Eoderigo : ThoU hast taken against me a 
most just exception ; but, yet, I protest, I have 
dealt most directly in thy; affair. 

Jtod. It hath not appeared. 
lago. I grant, indeed, it hath not appeared ; and 
your suspicion is not without wit and judgmento. 
But, Roderigo, if thou hast that within thee indeed, 
which I have greater reason to believe now than 
ever — I mean, purpose, courage, and valour, — this 
night show it ; if thou the next night following en- 
joy^est not Desdemona, take me from this world 
with treachery, and devise engines for my life"^. 

Rod. Well, what is it ? is it within reason, and 
compass ? ‘ . 

, lago. Sir, there is especial commissions come 
from Venice, to depute Cassio in othello’s place. 


6 —your suspicion is not without«wiT anti judgment.] Stak- 
speare knew well, that most men like to be flattered on account 
of those endowments in which they are most deficient. Hence 
lago’s compliment to this snipo, on his sagacity and shrewdness. 

^ . Malone. 

7 take me from this world with treachery, and devise bn- 
GiN^is for my life, &cj To devise ent/iwee, seems to mean, to con- 
trive tortures &c, Bitson* 

So, in King Lear : 

*‘'’*-"like an engine^ wrench^ my frame of nature.^' 

Steevens. 
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Hod. Is that true ^ why, thefli Othello atiil lles- 
demona return again to Venice. 

I ago. O, no , lie gods into Mauritania, and take.s 
away witli him the fai/ Dcsdemona, unless his abode 
be lingered heiv by some accident * Avhereiu none 
can be so determinate, as the removing of ( 'iissio. 
Jlod. How do you mean — removing of hitui* 
lag(f. Why, by making him uncapablc Of Othel- 
lo’s place; knocking out his brains. 

Hod. And that you would have mo do ? 
lago. Ay if you dare do yourself a profit, and a 
right. He sups to-night with-it harlot!), and thither 
will I go to him; — he knows not yet of his honour 
able fortune : if you .will watch his going thence, 
l^which I will fashion to ^1 out between twelve and 
one,) you may take him at your pleasure ; I wilf be 
near to second your attempt, and he shall fall be- 
tweeu us. Come, stand not amazed at it, but go 
along with me; I will show you such a necessity in 
his death, that you shall think yourself boiuid to 
put it on him. It is now high snpper-time.i, and 
the night grows to wasted : about it, 

8 — there is kshkoial commission — ] Hliakspcare jirubably 
wrote — a sijecial — .Malone 

9 He sups to-night with a iiarlot] The* folio reads — a har 
lotry^ which may be right. Our author has the expression — ‘‘a* 
peevish self-wilPd Jihrlotry" in two plays, Uitson 

1 — It is now jiitsH supper-time,] l*bcliovc wc should road : 

“ It is now nigh supper-time — M Ma.son 

The old reading is the true one. There is no phra'^^e more 
common than — ‘‘ high time to go to bod — to get itp d*c. Iligk 
time, is full, complete time. 

Thus Spenser, in his Fairy Queen : 

^ High time now’ganit wax from Uua fail* 

To think of those her captive parents — 

Again : 

High time it is this war now ended were/’ 

Clarendon is frequent in his use of tliis expression, gteevons. 

2 — and the night grows to Waste :] I suppose lagonueiyis to 
say< that U is near midnight. Perhaps we ought to print-^f7\u«i‘* 

3U ’ 
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Bod. 1 will hear* further reasoR for this. 

I ago. And you shall be satisfied. \ Exeunt. 

SCENE ni. 

Another Eoom in the Castle. 

♦ f 

Enter Othello, Lodovico, Desdemona, Emilia, 
and Attendants. 

Lod. I do beseech yon, sir, trouble yourself no 
further. 

Oih. 0, pardon me ; ’twill do me good to walk. 
Tjc^. Madam, good night;* I humbly thank your 
ladyship. 

i5es. Your honour is most welcome. 

0th. Will you walk, sir ? — 

O, — Desdemona, 

Ees. My lord 1 

Oih Get you to bed on the instant; I will be 
returned forthwith : dismiss your attendant there ; 
look, it be done. 

Des. I will, my lord. t 

{Exeunt Othello, Lodovico, and Attendants. 
Emil. How goes, it now ? he looks gentler than 
he did. 

Ees. He says, he will return incontinent; 

Botii tba old copies, the quarto 1622 and the folio 1623, read — 
toast, which was the old spelling of lodtst. 

So Hamlet : 

In the dead wast (waiti) and middle of the night ’’ 
Sea note on that passage, toI, vu p, 209, n* 6. 

See also, .Thu Puritan, a comedy, 1607 : 

** — ere the day 

Be spent to the girdle, t|oa shalt be free.” 

The words, howeTer,n»y only mean — the night is wasting apace. 
' , . ; Malone, 

The laet is certainly the true explanation. So, in Julius Ciesar 
' , **Sir, March is wasted fourteen days,” -Steevens. 
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He hatli commanded me to go Ito bed, 

And bade me to dismiss you. 

l^mU. * Dismis§ me ! 

Des. It was his bidding; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu ; 

We must not now displease him. 

Emil. I would, you had never seen him ! 

Des. So would not I ; my love doth so approve 
him. 

That even his stubbornness, his checks, and 
frowns, — 

Pr’ythee, unpin me, — ^have grace and favour in them. 
Emil. I have laid those sheets you bade me on 
the bed. • . 

Des. All’s one; — Good father^ 1 how foolisl^are 
our minds ! — 

If I do die before thee, pr’ythee, shroud me 
In one of those same sheets^ 

Emil. Come, come, you talk. 

Des. My mother had a maid call’d — Barbara ; 

She was in love ; and he, she lov’d, prov’d mad. 
And did forsake her* : she had a song of — wiUow, 
An old thing 'twas. but it express’d her fortune. 
And she died singing it: That song, to-night, 

Will not go from my mind ; I have much to do, 

3 — Good father I] Thus the folio. The quarto 1622 roads 
— all's one, good faith. Molone. • 

4 — and he, she lov’d prov’d mad. 

And did forsake her:]' 1 believe that mad only signifies totid, 
frantiok, uncertain. Johoson. 

Mad, in the present instance, ought to mean— tneonstonf. 

Ritson. 

'We still call a wild giddy girl a mad-ei^ : and, ih The First 
Part of King Henry VI. are mentioned: 

3fad, natural graces that exingnish art. 

Again, in the Two Qentlemaa of Verona: 

“ Come on, you mod-cap." 

Again, in Lovo’aLobour’s Lost; Do you hear, my mdtlwqpches?" 

' gteevsnK 
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But to go hang va^ heads all at ©ne side, 

And sing it like poor Barbara. Pr’ythee, despatch 

Emil. Shall I go fetch your night gown ? 

Des. No, unpin me here. — 

This Lodovico is a proper man. 

Euiil. A very handsome man. 

Dcs. 1 And he speaks well. 

Emil. I know a lady in Venice, who would have 
' walked barefoot to Palestine, for a touch of his ne- 
ther lip. 

I. 

Des. The poor souE mtsujhintf bp o spcamorc 
tree, . [Singing, 

Sing all a green itrillow^; 

HeVhand on her bosom, her head on her knee. 

Sing willow, willow, willow : 

5 — 1 have imich to i>o, 

But to go hang niy head — ] I have much ado to do any 
thing hut hung my head^ Wc might read: 

Not to go hang my head 

This is perhaps the only insertion made in the latter editions 
whicli has improved the play The rest seem to have been added 
for the sake of amplification, or of (jcnament^ When the ima- 
gination had subsided, and the mind was no longer agitated by the 
horror of the action it hycame at leisure to look ronml for specious 
additions Th*3 addition is natural. Dosdemoiia can at first 
hardly forbear to sing the song she endeavonrs to change her 
train of thoughts, but her imagination at last prevails and she 
sings it Johnson. ‘ ^ 

iVom 1 have much to do, to '^ay iliaVe not was inserted 
after the first edition, was likewise the remaining part of the 
song. Steevens, 

6 The poor soul, &c.] This song, in two parts, is printed in a 
late collection of old ballads ; the lines prcsei ved here differ son^o- 
what from the copy discovered by the ingenious collector. 

Johnson. 

7 — 'sat siGHiKo-r*-] The folio reads— The passage, 
as has Ifeem already observed, is not in the original copy printed 
in 1 fi22, The reading of the text is taken from a quarto of no au- 
thority |)trinted. in Sighing,, as Mr, gteevens has observed, 

is tAbu thxj tending iu llio black-letter copy of this ballad, in the 
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The fresh streams^ ran by har^ and murmur’ her 
moans ; 

* Sing willow., <6c. 

Her salt teari fell from her, and .soften’d the 
stones ; 

Lay by these : 

Sing willow, ' tcillow, willow ; 

Pr’ythce, hie thee ; he’ll come anon. — 

Sing all a green witlair mmt he my garland. 

. II. 

# 

Let no body blame him, his .scorn 1 approvet 

Nay, that’s not next, — Hark ! who is it that knock.?? 
Emil It is the wind. 

Pepys Collection which Dr Percy followed. See The Ileliques 
of Ancient English Poetry vol. i 192^ Malone, 

8 Sm <7 all a green vjilloWy ] In the Gallery of Gorgions 

Innentionfi, &c, 4to 1578, there is also a song to which the bur- 
den is * 

“ Willow, willow, sing all of green willow; 

‘‘ Sing all of greene willow shall my garland.’^ 

Sing L. ii* Steevens, 

9 The fresh steams &e.] These lines are formed with soinif 
additions from two couplets of the original song: 

‘‘ The cold streams ran hy Mm, his eyes wept apace; 

‘‘ O willow dtc. 

“ The salt tears fell from him, which drowned his face ; 
“ O willow, &c, , 

“ The mute birds sate by him, mad tame hy his mones; 

O willow, . • 

‘‘ the salt tears fell from him which softened Hie stones V 

Malone. 

1 Let nohody hlame him, his scorn I approve,"] In the original; 
Let nobody blame me, her scorns I do prove, 

O Willow, dc^ ^ 

‘‘ She was boni to be fair ; I to die for her love/* 

Malone/ 
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T)es. I call'd my love, false l&oe/i; hut ivhat said 
he thenf » 

Sing willow, ^c. _ « 

]f I court mo women, you’ll couch with mo men's. 
So, get thee gone ; good night. Mine eyes do itch; 
Doth* that bode weeping? 

Emil. . Tis neither here nor there. 

Des. I have hard it said so. — -0, these men, 
. these men! — 

Dost thou in conscience think, — tell me, Emilia, — 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In such gross kind ? * 

Emil. There be some such, no question. 

Des. Would’ at thou do shch a deed for all the 
c world? 

Emil. Why would not you ? 

Des No, by this heavenly light ! 

Emil. Nor I neither by this heavenly light; 

I might do’t as well i’the dark, 

Des. Would’st thou do such a deed for all the 
worlds 

Emil. The world is huge thing: Tis a great 
price • 

For a small vice. 

Des. Good troth, I think thou woul^’st not, 
. Emil. By my troth, I think I should; and un- 


2 I cohLVd my love, false love ;] This couplet is not in the bal- 
lady which is the complaint, not of a woman forsaken, but of a 
man rejected. These lines were properly added when it was 
accommodated to a woman, Johnson. 

3 — youll COUCH with mo men.] This verb is found also in 

The Two*NoTble Kinsmen, 1654: * 

— - O, if thou couch 
** But one night with her— Malone^ 

It Is used likewise in The Merchant of Venice: 

, “ couching with the lawyers clerk Steevens. 

4 I heard it said so] This, as well as the following speech 
is omitted in the first quarto . Steevens. 
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do’t when I had • done. Marry', I would not do 
such athing for ajoint-ringS. norfor measures of 
lawij; nor for gowns, petticoats nor caps, nor any 
petty exhibition: but, for the whole world, — ^Why, 
who would not make her husband a cuckold, to 
make him a monarch ? I should venture purgatory 
for’t. 

Des.’ Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong 
for the whole world. 

Emil. Why the wrong is but a wrong i’ the* 
world; and having the world for your labour, ’tis 
a wrong in your ownworld/ani you might quickly 
make it right. 

l)es I do not think there is any such woman. 

Emil. Yes, a dozen; arid as many • ’ , 

To the vantage^, as would store the world they 
play’d for. 

But, I do think^, it is their husband’s faults, 

If wives do fall: Say, that they slack their duties, 
And pour our treasures into foreign laps^; 

5 — for a joinT-RiNG ;] Anciently a common token among 
lovers. They are mentiond by Burton in his Anatomy of Melaij- 
choly, edit 1632. 544: “ With tokens, hearts divided, and half 
rings^ 

The nature of these rings will be best explaied^by a passage in 
Dryden’s Den Sebastian: 

a curious artist wrought them, 

With joints so tjlose as not to be perceiv’d; 

Yet are they both each other’s *counter8 counterpart: 
Her part had Juau inscrib’d and, and his had Zayda, 
(You know those names are theirs) and in the midst, 
‘'‘A heart divided in two halves placM. 

Now if the rivets of those rings inclos’d, 

‘ Fit not each other, I have forg’d this lye, 

' But if they join you most for ever part" ^eevens, 

6 To the vantage, ] i, e^ to boot over and above. Steevens. 

But, I do think <&c.} The remaining part of this speeches 

omitted in the first quarto Steevens^ 

8 And pour our treasures into foreign laps;] So in our author’s 
142d Sonnet: 

Bobb’d others beds' revenues of their rent. Malone^ 
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Or else break out ill peevish jealousies, 

Throwing restraint upon us; or, say, they stricke us, 
Or scent our former havingg'in despite; 

Why, wo'^have galls; and though we have s6me 
grace. 

Yet we have some revenge. Let husbands know, 
Their wives have sense like t|iemi: they see, and 
smell, 

'And have their palates both for sweet and sour, 

As husbands have. What is it that they do, 

When they change us for others? Is it sport ? 

I think, it is; And doth affection breed iti* 

I think it doth; It’s frailty, that thus errs? 

It is so too : And have not w^e affections? 

Desires for sport? and frailty, as men have; 

Then, let them use us well: else, lot them know, 
The ills we do, their ills instruct ns so^ 

Good night, good night: Heaven me such 
usage sends, 

Not to pick bad I'rom bad; but, by bad, mend ! 

[JiJzeunf. 


9 — our former having — ] Our f(jrmer allowance of expence, 

Johnson 

1 — ^haTG BENse like them:] Sense is used here, as in Ham- 
let, for sensation or sehsiMil appetite^ Sec Tol, vii. p. 394, n* 2. 

, Malone. 

2 — instruct us so ] Mr Malone, in the following note has 
described and rejected a correction v hich I have rcceivd on the 
authority of the following paafeage in Pericles/Iill this instant I 
had supposed this passage itslf to need amendment: 

‘‘Your honor and your goodness teach me to it. 

Perhaps no rhyme was intended. Stcevens. 

‘‘ — instruct us so ” i. so to do^ This passage, [in Othello,] 
as has beemalfoady observed, U not in the quarto 1*322. The 
reading of my text c»o is that of the folio 1623. The modem 
editors following an alteration made by the editor of the second 
folio, read— instruct us to. Our poet^for the sake of rhyme, often 
uses an uncommon phraseology; I have therefore adhered to the 
authentick copy. Malone. 

•8— Heaven ms such usaok send J Such uses is the reading of 
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ACTy. SCENE 1. 

. A Street, 

Enter Jago and Hoderiyn 

Jago. Here, stand behind this bulk; straight will 
he come: 

WeaY thy good rapier bare, and put it home , 
Quick, quick; fear nothing; I’ll be at tliy elbow: 

It makes us, or it mars us.; think on that. 

And fix most firm thy resolution. 

Rod. Be near at hand ; I may miscarry in’l. 
lago. Here, at thy hdnd , be bold, and take thy 
sword. [Retires to a little distance. 

Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he has given me satisfying reasons : — 
’Tis but a man gone : — forth, my sword ; he dies. 

[Goes to his stand. 
I ago. I have rubb’d this young quat almost to 
the sense, 

And he grows angry^. Now, whether he kill 
Cassio, 


the folio, *and of the subsequent editions; but the old quarto has, 
— such usago send. Usage is an old word for civstmu, and, I think 
better than thses Johnson. 

4 I have rubbM this young qua*^ allnoBt to the sense, 

And he grows angry] Xbis is a passage much controveited 
among the editors. Sir T. Hanmer reads quab^ a gudgeon j not 
that a gudgeon can be rubbed to much sense^ but that a man 
grossly deceived is often called a gudgeon. Mr^ ifpton reads — 
whic^ he proves, by much ^earning, to be a very cholerick 
bird. Dr, Warburton retains gnat^ which is found in* the early 
quarto, Theobald would introduce hnot, a small bird of that 
name, I have followed the text of the folio, and third * and 
fourth quartos. 

A quat in the midland counties is a pimple^ which by rubbing 
is made to smart, or is mhbed to sense, Roderigo fa called a 
quat by the same mode of speech, as a low fellow is now termed 

31 
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Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other, 
Every way makes my gain^ :,Live Roderigo, 
He calls me to a restitution large 
Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb’d from himc, 
As gifts to Desdemona ; 

It must not be : if Cassio do remain. 


^ in low language a scab. To^ruh to the sense is to rub to the 
quick. Johnson, 

'The same explanation appeared in the British Magazine, 
p. 425, in the year 1748. Heed. 

So, in the. Devils a law Casg 1623 ; “ O young quat ! in- 
continence is plagued in all creatures in the world. ’’ 

Again, ill Decker’s Gul’s Hornbook, 1609:“ — whether he 
be a young quat of the first yeeres.rervennew, or some austere and 
sullen-fac’d steward, ” &c^ 

Sulh another thought occurs in Ben Jonson’s Catiline: 

** must have their disgraces still new ruh¥dy 

^^To make them smarts ” &c 

Again, in the preface to Robert Dallinglon’s Method of 
Travel, shewed by taking the View of France, as it stood in the 
Yeare of our Lord, 1598; — and be assitrad that where it 

riibbeth the French itche till it smarts ” &c^ 

Again, in Chapman’s translation of Homer’s Batrachomuo- 
inachia : 

“ And this it is that rubs tl^J angry sore 
“ Of my offence Steevens. 

5 — my gain — ] The quartos read — my game, Steevens^ 

6 — that 1 bobb’d frdm him, J That I fool d him out /){. A boh 
formerly signifed a mock, or jeer Cole renders it in his Dic- 
tionary, 1679, by sanna^ as he does bobb'd by illusiis^ 

So, in Turberville’s Son^s and Sonnets 

A schollar skillde in Virgil’s verse ^ 

** And reading of his booke 
Arma virumque that begins. 

Was caught in Cupid’s hooki$^ 

At length to mariage.flat be fell' 

When wedding-day was doon, 

To play her pranks, and boh the fetile, 

Ihe shrowisb wife begoon.” Malone. 

^ To boh for fish is likewise a technical term among those who 
de!i|fhl in angling. Thus, in a well-known line describing a 
giwit’s sccapatiott : 

He sat upon a rock, and bobbed for whales.” Steevens 
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He Iiath a daily be 3 ,uty in bis lifo, 

That makes me ugly ; and, besides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there stand I in much 
* peril ; 

No, he must die : — But so, I hear him coming. 

, Enter Cassia. 

Bad'. I know his gait, 'tis he;- Villain, thou diest 
\B.vishes Jrom his post, and makes a pass at ’ 
Cassia. 

Cos. That thrust had been mine enemy indeed. 
But that my coat is better ^tban thou think’st , 

I will make proof of thine. 

{Draws, and wounds Boderigo, 
Rod. ' O, I am slain 1 

{lago rushes from his post, cuts Cassio beMnd 
in the Left, and exit, 

Cas. I am maim’d for ever: — Held, ho ! murder ! 
murder ! {Falls. 

Enter othello, at a distance. 

0th. The voice of Oassio : — lago keeps his 
word. , 

Rod. 0, villain that I am ! 

0th. Hark ! 'tis even so. 

Cas. '0, help ! ho ! light ! a surgedn 1 
0th. ’Tis he ; 0 brave lago, honest, and just' 
That bast such noble sense o#thy friend’s wrong ! 
Thou teach est me, . Minion, your dear lies dead. 
And your fate hies apaceS : Strumpet, I come ; 
Forth of my heart9 those charms, thine eyes, are 
blotted 1 

! . ! : i-.-: 

7 — in the leg,] lago maims Cassio in his leg, in consequence 
of what he had just heard him say, from which he supposed that 
his body was defended by some secret armour Malone.* 

8 And your fate hies apace:] Thus the first quarto. The 
second quarto and the folio read-and your unhleet fdte hm. 

SteevensT 
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Thy bed, lust-staln’d, shall with last’s blood be 
spotted. [Exit Othello. 

Entir Lodovico and Gratiano, at a distance. 

( 'as. What, ho ! no watch ? no'passagei ? mui- 
. der ! murder ! 

Gra. ’Tis some mischance , tbe cry^is very dire- 
ful. 

Cas. • O, help i 

hod. Hark ! 

Hod. 0 wretched villain ! 

Lod. Two or three 'gyoans; — it is a heavy night2: 
These may be counterfeits ; let’s think ’t unsafe 

9 Forth of my heart, &c] ThtiJ> the first quarto. The folio 
rca(k — For of. Steovens 

Mr Whalley observes to me that the reading of the qnarto is 
the true one. Forth signifies both out and from. So, in llamlot : 
“ Forth at your eyes your spirits wildly peep.” 

Again, in Jonson’s Volpone : 

Forth the resolved corners of his eyes " 

Mi\ Henley has also made the same observation, and in proof 
of it produced the following passages from King Richard III.: 

I clothe my naked villainy 
“ With old odd ends, stolen forth of holy writ." 

Again : 

“ Faith, none but Humphrey Honre, that calPd your grace, 
“ To breakfast once, forth of my company.*’ Rccd. 

For o/'] once proposed by Mr. Bteevens] is the tonjcciural 
Tt’cading introduced by the editor of the second folio, and is one 
of a thousand proofs of capricious alterations made in that copy 
without any regard to the nvost ancient editions. Tlie original 
reading is undoubtedly the true one.. So, in Mount 1'abor, or 
the Private Exercises of a Penitent Sinner, 1939: — whilst 
all this was acting, there came forth of another door at the far- 
thest end of the stage, two old men,” ff-c. Malone. 

1 — no passage ?J No passengers ? nobody going liy ? 

Johnson, 

S.O, in The Comedy of Errors : 

“ Now in the stirring passage of the day/’ Steevens. 

2 -a heavy night :] A thick cloudy night in which an am- 
bui^h may be commodiously laid^ Johnson 

So« in Measure for Measure ; 

* “ Ppon the heavy middle of the night/’ Steevens. 
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To come in to the- cry, without more help. 

Bod. No body come ? then shall I bleed to death 

Enter lago, with a Light, 

Lod. Hark ! ' 

Gra. Here’s one comes in his shirt, with light 
and weapons. 

lago. Wlio’s there? whose noise is this, that cries 
on murderSr 

Lod. We do not know. 

logo. Did yon not hear a cry ? 

Cos. Here, here ; for heaven’s sake, help me. 

logo. What’s the matter ? 

Gra. This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 

Lod. The same indeed; a very valiant fellow„ 

3 — whose noise is this, that cries on murder ? Thus the 
quarto 1622, and the folio 1623 ; and such was the phraseology 
of Shakspeare's age* So, in Eastward Hoe, a comedy, 1605 . 

“ Who cries on murder p lady, was it you V* 

That line is a parody on one in The Spanish Tragedy. — To 
c}nf ow,as Dr. Johnson has observed in a note on Hamlet, volvii^ 
p^ 517, is to exclaim against. The editor of the second folio, who' 
altered whatever he did not understand, for cries on, substituted 
cries out, and has been followed by all the modern editors. 

Malone, 

To “ cry on ” any thing, is not, 1 believe, a phrase more an- 
cient than to ^ cry om< ” on any thing. In King Henry IV^ 
Part these prepositions act together in one line : 

And that same word even ijow cries out on us.*^ 
perhaps they would both also hawe been employed in the pas- 
sage under consideration, but that the structure of our author’s 
verse required only one of them. — I mention these circumstances, 
that the enormous guilt of the second folio, and its copiers, may 
be in some degree extenuated. Steevens. 

•The igmorance of the editor of the second folio*(not his enor- 
mous guilt). and the carelessness of those who followed him, are not 
at all extenuated by this remark. The question is, whether cry 
on was not a phrase of Shakspeare's time, which it is proved to 
have been ; aad therefore need not have been altered^ Shak- 
speare might indeed have written cry out on ; but did not so 
write ; and the text would not have been disturbed if the person 
who made the alteration had understood his language^ Mafone. 
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logo. Wbat are ybu here that cry so grievously ? 
Cos. lago ? 0, I am spoil’d, undone by villains ! 
Give me some help. 

laqo 6 me, lieutenant ! what villains have dOne 
this ? 

Cas, 1 tliink, that one of them is hereabout, 

And cannot make away. 

logo. O treacherous villains ! — 

What are you there? come in, and give sojne help. 

[To Lodovico and Gratiano. 
Rod. 0, help me here ! 

Gas- That’s one of them. 

lago. 0 murderous slave ! 0 villain ! 

[logo stabs Roderigo. 

I}od. O damn’d lago ! O inhuman dog ! — 

O ! 0 ! 0 ! [Dies, 

lago. Kill men i’the dark ! — Where be these 
bloody thieves ? — 

How silent is this town ! — Ho ! murder ! murder I 
What may you be ? are you of good, or evil^? 

Lod. As you shall prove us, praise us 

lago. Signior Lodovico? 

Lod. He, sir. 

logo. I cry you mercy; Here’s Cassio hurt 

By villains. 

^ Grra. Cassio ? 

lago. How is it, brother ? 

Cojs. My leg is Cut in two, 
lago. Marry, heaven forbid ! — 

Light, gentlemen; I’ll bind it with my shirt. 

Enter Bianca. 

Bian. What is the matter, ho ? who' is’t that 
cry’d ? 

4— age you of good, or eyil ?] go, in Hamlet : 

<• “*Art thou a spirit of health ? or goblin damn’d ?’’ 

Steerens. 
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lago. Who is’t that cry’d ? 

Bian. 0 my dear Cassio ! my sweet cassio ! 

O Cassio ! Cassio 1 Cassio 1 * 

lago. O notable strumpet ! — Cassio, may you 
suspect 

Who they should be, that have thus mangled you ? 
CaSo No. 

Gra. I am sorry, to find you thus ; I have been 
to seek you. 

lago Lend me a garter^ : So — O, for a chair, 
To bear him easily hence ! , » 

Bian. Alas, he faints 0 Cassio ! Cassio ! 
Cassio ! 

lago. Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash 
To be a party in this injury®. — ** 

Patience a while, good Cassio — Come, come ; 
Lend me a light. — Know we this face, or no ? 
Alas I my friend, and my dear countryman?, 
Roderigo ? no — Yes, sure ; 0 heaven ! Koderigo. 
Gra. What, of Venice ! 
lago Even he, sir ; did you know him ! 

Ora. Know him / ay. 

lago. Signior Gratian'o ! I cry you gentle pardon 
These bloody accidents must excuse my manners. 
That so neglected you. 

Gra. I am glad to see you. 

logo. How do you, Cassio ' — -.0, a chair, a chair ! 
Gra. Roderigo ! * 

logo. He, he, ’tis he : — 0, that’s well said ; — 
the chair : — [A Chair brought in. 

Some good man bear him carefully from hence % 

. , ; !__s 

5 Lend me a garter, &c J This speech is omitted in the 
quarto. Steevens. 

6 To be a party in this injury,] Thus the folio. The quarto 
1622 reads to bear a part in this^ Steevens^ 

7 Alas ! my friend, and my dear couNTRyMAN.*! This passage 
incontestably proves that lago was meant for a Venetian^ 

Steevens_ 
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ril fetch the general’s surgeon. “For you, mistress, 

t [To Bianca. 

Save yoil your labour. He that lies slain here, 
Cassio, 

Was my dear friend : What malice was between 
you ? 

Cas. None in the world ; nOr do I knqw the 
. man. 

• lago [To Bian.] Wliat, look you pale ^ — O, 
boar him out o’the air. 

I €as$io and Rod. are borne off. 

Stay you, good gentlewomans : Look you pale, 
mistress / 

Do you perceive the gastrtess^ of her eye t — 

Nay, if you starei, we shall hear more anon ; — 

Behold her well ; I pray you, look upon her ; 


8 — good gentlemen:] Thus the folio. The quarto reads 
— gentleivoman^ ?5t<'evens. 

That the reading of the quarto is right, may be collected from 
the situation and feelings of the parties on the scone. No reason 
can be assigned why Lodovico and Gratiano should immediately 
quit the sport where they now arc, before they had heard from 
lago further particulars of the attack on. Cassio, merely because 
Cassio was borne off: whereas, on the other hand, his mistress, 
Bianca, who has been ofificiouBly offering him assistance, would 
/laturally endeavour to accompany him to his lodgings. 

Malone. 

There seems to me tq be a yery good reason assignable why 
these two gentlemen should immediately quit the spot on Cassio*s 
being borne off, y\z^ to assist him ©r see him properly taken care 
of, rather than to stay and gratify their curiosity. Respect for 
the person appointed Othello^s successor, if not personal regard, 
would, I should think, naturally have dictated such a proceeding, 
had they Rot*becn stopped by 'lago’s desiring them ^ot to gq. 

Reed, 

lago stops Bianca under a pretended suspicion that she would 
endeavour to escape, and then proceeds in taunting language to 
accuse her of guilt. Boswell. 

• 9— the.OASTNEss-^] So the folio. The quartos read — 

je0tuvi8^ S teevens, 

1 Nay, if you sTAnE,"] So the folio. Quartos read etirre, 

Steevens. 
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Do you see, gentlemen? nay, guiltiness will speak. 
Though tongues were'out of Use2. 

* Enter Emilia, 

Emil. ’Las, what’s the matter; what’s the mat- 
ter, husband ? 

lagcif Cassio hath here been set on in the dark, 
By Roderigo, and fellows that are scap’d ; 

He’s almost slain, and Roderigo dead. 

Emil. Alas, good gentleman! alas, good Cassio ! 

logo. This is the fruit of .whoring — Pr’ythce, 
Emilia, ‘ . 

Go know of Cassio where he supp’d to-night^: — 
What, do you shake at that t 

Bian. He supp’d at my house ; but I therefore 
shake not. 

1 ago. O, did he so ? I charge you, go with me. 

Emil, Fye, fye upon thee, strumpet! 

2 guiltiness will speak, 

Though tongues were oiii of use ] So, in Hamlet : 

“ For murder, though it have no touguo, will speak 

** With most miraculous organ ” Steevons^ 

3 Pr’ythee, Emilia, » 

Go know of Cassio w’hcre he supped to-night :] In the last 
, scene of the preceding Actlago informs Roderigo, that Cassio 
was to Buj} with Bianca ; that he would accompany Cassio to her 
house, and would take care to bring him away from thence be-* 
tween twelve and one. Cassio too had himself informed lago, 
Act IV. be. I. that he would sup with Bianca, and Tago had 
promised to meet him at her houSfe. Perhaps, however, hero 
lago chose to appear ignorant of this fact, conscious that he had 
waylaid Cassio, and therefore desirous of being thought ignorant 
of his motions during the evening. Malone. * 

Yet, how happens it, tliat Bianca, instead af replying — ffc 
suppe^d Ac.^did not answer, addressing herself to Pago : 

**Why, you well know, 

** He fiwpp’d,’’ &c ? 

The former line being imperfect, some such word might^have 
been omitted. Or, perhaps, our authoi* was unwilling that Bianca 
should say, in the presence of lago'swife, that he tooi had been 
of Cassio’s supper-party; and hence this seeming inconsistency. 

gteevens. 


32 
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Bian. I am no strumpet: but of life as honest, 
As you that thus abuse me. * 

Emil. ' As 1 ? foh 1 fye upon tKee ! 

logo. Kind gentlemen, let’s gO'see poor Cassio 
dress’d : — 

Come, mistress, you must tell us another talc. — 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, * 

And tell my lord and lady what has happ’d. — 

Will you go on, I pray? — This is the night, \_Aside. 
That either makes me, or fordoes me quite^^. 

• , \Exeunt. 

SCENE .11. 


A Bedchamber : Desdemona in bed asleep, A 
Light Burning, 

Enter Othello, 


Otiu It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 
Let me not name it^ to you,^ you chaste stars^ ! — 

4 — or FORDOES me (luite. ] To fordo ^ is to undo^ to rum, to 
desrtoy. So, in Hamlet : 

did with desperate hand, 

^ “ Eordo its own life.” 

Again, in the Interlude of Jacob and Esau, 1578: 

** If God were so pleased, I would that were fordonne,** 
• Steeyens. 

5 It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, — 

Let me not name it — ] The abruptness of this soliloquy 
makes it obscure. The meaning, I think, is this:— I am here 
(says Othello in his mind) overwhelmed with horror. What is 
the reasomorthis perturbation’'? Is it want of resolhtion to‘'do 
justice ? Is it the dread of shedding blood ? No ; it is not the 
action that shocks me, but it is the cause, it is the cause, my 
soul; let me not name it to you, ye chaste stars 1 it is the cause." 

Johnson. 

Othello^ full of horror at the cruel action which he is about to 
perj^efrate, seems at this instant to seeking his justification, 
from representing to himself the oause^ i. e. the greatness of the 
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It is the cause. — Yet I’ll not slsed her blood; 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 

And smooth as monutnental alabaster. 

» [Takes off Tiis Sword. 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men^. 
Put out the light, and then put out the light;8 ; 


provocation he had received. He may, however, .men — It is 
the cause of chastity and virtue, that I maintain. Steevens, . 

Surely Mr. Steevens’s first explanation is the true one. There 
could be no reason why the cause of chastity and virtue should 
not be named to the chaste stars Boswell^ 

6 — you CHASTE stars — ] For the lepithet — chaste^ applied to 
the stars^ there is perhaps no classical authority Statius, when 
Achilles, disguised in a female habit, had proved his manhood 
on Deidamia, observes that— ^ 

•^—ristit chorus omm’s ab alto 

Astrm'mn, ot tenerai ruhiieruut cornua Lunce^ ’* 

Hence we may infer that an occurrence offensive to the moon, 
was anciently supposed to put the le^s prudish stars (“ Diana*s 
ivaitinq-women'') in good humour. Steevens* 

7 Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men.] This is the 
second attempt of Othello to justify what ho has undertaken. 
First he says, It is the cause ^ i. e. his now cau^e ; now he is 
willing to suppose himself the preventer of mischief to others, 

fetcevens, 

8 Put out the light, and ^hen put out the light :] It should 
be thus printed . 

** Put out ihe light, and then — Put out the light 

The meaning is, I will put out the ligliTt, and then proceed to 
the execution of my purpose. But tlie expression of putting oyfl 
the light bringing to mind the effects of the extinction of the 
light of life, he breaks short, and qiujstions himself about the 
effects of this metaphorical extinct on, introduced by a repetition 
his first words, as much as to say,— but hold, let me first weight 
the reflections which this expression so naturally excites^ 

• Warburton, 

This has been considered as very difficult line. Fielding 
makes Be^erton and Booth dispute about it with fhc•aa//^o?’ hini- 
sclfiii the other world. The punctuation recomnieudcd by Dr. 
Warburton, gives a spirit to it which I fear was not intended. 
It seems to have been only a play upon words. To put the light 
out was a phrase for to hill. In The Maid’s Tragedy, Melantius* 
says : « 

’Tis a justice, and a noble one, * 

‘‘ To put the light oit^ofsuch base offenders.’’ Farmer. 
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If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy for mer light restore, 

This phriise is twice used in Sidney’s Arcadia, for killing a 
lady, 460 and 470, edit. 1633. r 

Again, in an unpublished play called The Second Maiden^s 
Tragedy, by George Chapman, licensed Iby Sir George Buc, 
October 3 1st, 1611: (now in the library of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who honoured me with the use of it :) 

O soul of cunning ! , 

“ Came that arch subtlety from thy lady’s counsel, 

“'Or thine own sudden craft ? confess to me 
“ How oft thou hast been a bawd to tlioir close action*-', 
“ Oi all fhtj light goea out ” Steevens. 

“ Put out the light, a«(t then put out the light ” This is one 
oi the passages to whuli l*Iiavo alluded in a note on As You 
Like It, on the vYord <piiiitainc (see the end of that play), in 
wliieli, by a modern regulation, (mr* poet's words have obtained 
a meaning, which in my opinion was not iu his thoughts. Mr 
liptdVi, I had imagined, was the first person who introducod the 
in this line, wdncli ha*< been adopted since his book ap- 
peared, by pointing it thus: 

“ Put out Iho light, and then — Pot out the light t” 
but T have since discovered li in Ayres’s Life of pope 

I ('uti rely agree with Dr. Farmar. that this regulation gives a 
spirit <o this passage that wa'^ not intended. The poet, I think 
meant merely to say, — “ I will now put out the lighted taper 
which I hold, and then put out the light o/ /i/t?; ” and this in- 
tniduces his subsequent rellection ai^l comparison, just as aptly 
as supposing the latter words of the line tO be used in the same 
vf'uso as in the bcginnig of it. which cannot be done wihout 
destroying that cqmvcJcpie and play of words of which Bliakspoar 
n^as Ko fond * 

There are lew images which otenr more frec^iieiitly iuhis works 
than this. Thus, in King IJleniy VI Part 111^ the dying Clifford 
says: • 

“ Here hnnv my eaudle out, ay, here it dios^*' 

Again m Macbeth 

‘^liit out brief candle! 

Again in King Henry Vlll . 

“ Th^fe candb" burns not clear ’ tis I must snijfl* it; • 

“ Tiuui out ifc goes/ 

Again, in his Rape of Lucrecc. 

. “ Fair torch, burn out thf/ lights lend it not 
‘ “To darken her Injld excell cth thine j ” 

Lot the wgrds — “put out her light, “ stand for a moment in the 
place of “ darken her, and then the sense will run — *'Burn out 
thy light, fair torch, and lend it not to put out her light, whose 
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Should I repent rne : but oncg put out 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling naturei, 

I know not where is iliat Promethean heat, 

Thxt can thy light relume^. When I have pluck'd 
thy rose^, 

light is more excell out than thine/’ In the very same stiKiin,says 
Othello, *• let me first extinguish the light I now hold, and then 
put outHhe light" of life^ But how difFeient in effect <i!id import 
ance are these two acts 1 The extinguished taper can 1)0 lighted ^ 
again, but the light of life, when once extinguished, can never, 
alas, be relninined ! 

The same image is tobe found in Shakspeare’s ooniemj)orane^> 
Thus, in Strange and Tragical Hystones, 1577 : ** Wliat 
enorme and strange tiagedyes havif every one sene in the empire 
of the east, that is stayned with the blonde of fathers shead by 
the children, and of the of the children obscured by tin* 

handcs of their owne mothers/' 

The question is not, which regulation renders the passage^iost 
cdegaiit and spirited, but what was the poet’s idea — 1 believe, 
however, that Shakspearc wiote — and then put out thy light ; 
and the leading of iheorigiiial copy in a subsequent lino,*‘ — Lut 
once puts out /A 2 ’seems tome to ciniiitonanco this emendation 

In The Merchant of Venice the w^urd light is used w.th equal 
ambiguity : ' 

“Let me give light, but let me not bo light ’’ IVtalone. 

I have felt myself bound to i>rint the text acc< rding to Mr, 
Malone’s opinion ; but if explanation be an error, 

it is dempinsper vim, I for one am very sorry to part with it. 
Broken sentences, as Mr. Malone has nu»re than once observed, 
are very pinch in our poe’ts manner, and aVe surely natural in the 
perturbed state of Othello’s mind 1 am unwilling to persuade 
myself that a regulation of the text which contains so much 
beauty could be merely the refill emoujb of a critic, and that our 
great author, in one of his most highly^wrought scenes, instead 
of it, intended nothing hut a cold coiicidt. Boswell. 

9 — putoutTiiiT^E] Thus the qiiaito. The folio rerds — 
put out thy light X have chosen the b)rmcr reading for the sake 
of measure, and to escape a useless reptition of the word— 

* s* • • , Stceveiis. 

1 Thou cuuning’st pattern of excelling nature,] So, in Pal- 

merin D’Oliva, 1588, p. 1 ; “—those that beheld her, esteemed 
her for the chiefest piece of w^orkmanshipp that ever, nature 
framed.” Reed^ • 

2 That can thy light rplumb — ] Thus the folio^ The first 
quarto — Tctuvyi i the second quarto— feteevefts^ 
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I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs must wither ; — I’ll smell it on the tree — 

* \ Kissing her. 

O balmyi 3 reath, that dost almost persuade • 
Justice to break her sword ! — One more, one 
more.! — 

Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee. 
And love-thee after : — One more’, and this the last ; 
So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep. 

But they are cruel tears : This sorrow’s heavGnly4 ; 
It strikes, where it doth love. — She w'akcs — 

Des. Who’s there ?. Othello ? 

0th • Ay,'Desdeniona. 

Des. Will you come to bed, my lord ? 

0th. Have you pray’d tb-night, Desdemona ? 
Des. Ay. my lord. 

Dth. If you bethink yourself of any crime, 
Unreconcii’d as yet to heaven and grace. 

Solicit for it straight. 

Oes. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by 
that ? 


Our poet has illume for illuminateyin Hamlet : 

“ Had made his course, to illume that part of heayen, 

“ Where now it burn. Malone 

3 — THY rose,] Thits the folio. The qurto reads, rose. 

Again, the qurto reads; 

“—I 11 smell it on the tree/’ 

The folio: 

111 smell thee on Uhe tree.’^ Steevens. 

4 — This sorrow’s heavenly; ] This tenderness, with which I 
lament the punishment which justice compels me to inflict, is a 
holy passion. • 

1 wish these two lines could be honestly ejected, it is the fate 
of Shakspaarfc to counteract hfs own pathos. Johnsofl. 

Perhaps the poet would not have retained both these images 
had he published the play himslf, though in the hurry of com 
positien he threw them both upon paper. The first seems adopted 
from the fabulous history of the crocodile, secend from a pas- 
sage in th^ Scripture. Steevens. 

^‘Whom the Lord loveih, he chasicueth ” M. Mason. 
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Otli. Well, do it, and be brief ; I will walk by ; 

1 would not kill thy iftiprepared spirit ; 

No,*— Heaven foreland! — I would not Icill thy 
souls. • 

De&. Talk you of killing ? 

0th. ^ Ay, I do, 

Dc^. * Then, heaven 

Have nercy on me ! 

0th. Amen, with all my heart ! • 

Des. If you say so, I hope you will not kill me. 

0th. Humph ! . • 

Des. And yet I fear you for you are fatal then. 
When your eyes roll . sog : Why I should fear, I 
know not. 

Since guiltiness I know not ; but yet, I feel, I fe'kr'^. 

5 — i would not kill thy soul j So, in the First Part of* the 
Straunge and Wonderful Adventures of Dos Simonides, dc, 
bl. 1 4to. 1581: — for that her Master would putte her Mistris 
to shrifte, before he destroyed her bodie, yet to the savegarde of 
her soulf^ 

Sir W. D^Avenant has also borrowed this thought in his Albo- 
vine King of Lombardy. 1629 : 

“ I am not fraught with devil’s spleen ; I would 
** Not hurt thy soul^” 

Othello appears to have been a favourite of his author; for he 
has bestowed on him that piety which he had refused to Hamlet^ 
See vol. vii, p. 382. Steevens^ 

6 for you are fatal then, • 

When your byes jioll bo.1 A similar indication of the 

power of savage jealousy is found in Straunge, Lamentable, and 
Tragicall Hystories.traiislated out^ofthe French into English by 
R. S. 4to. 1577,sing E4. verso?* ‘ — hee was changed into suche 
a choler, by the impoysoning of the dangerous vciiime jelosy^ as 
one distraught and frantick, and remayned in the chamber a 
great space rolling his eyes in whitenesse^ grinding his teeth, and 
saying th^dogges paternoster against him of whoine*he thought 
ho had receyved such an unworthy outrage.’* Malone^ 

7 Since guiltiness I know notj but yet, 1 feci, I fear. ] Read 

guilt Iknow not; but yet, I feel, I fear. 

Chiiltiness has been already misprinted for guilt [ Seep. 461, 
line I ] It is impossible that Shakspear should length ^ word 
merely to spoil his metere Ritson. 

In thfe page referred to by Mr. Ritson the reader will only find 
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0th. Think on thy sins. 

Des. ^ They arfe loves I bear to you. 

0th and for that thou diest. * 

Des. That death’s unnatural, ‘that kills for 
. lovings — 

Alas, why gnaw you so your nether lip ^ 

Some bloody passion shakes your very frame ; 

■ These are portents; but yet, I hope; 

They do not point bn me. 

0th. Peace, and be still ! 

Des. I will so : What’s the matter ? 

Oth. That handkerchief, which I so lov’d, and 
gave thee, . • 

Thou gave’st to Cassio, ‘ 

Des. No, by life and soul ; 

Send for the man, and ask him. 

Oth Sweet soul, take heed, 

Take heed of perjury ; thou’rt on thy death bed. 
Des Ay, but not yet to die. 

Oth. Yes, presently : 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin ; 

For to deny each article with oath. 

Cannot remove, nor choke, tne strong conception, 

anothor instance in which he would wish to temper with the teaS 
His alteration in these instance would not make th e metre correct 
• Boswell^ 

The chivalry of criticsm does not, in my opinion, require us to 
defend the old copies ( those grannams of the stage, halha de na/re 
hcutee) when they so grossly *oflfend against the laws of metre 
In the earlier part of this works I have got rid of some of their de 
formities, but in this and a few of the latter plays I have been con- 
tent with exposing them, being certain that their notoriety will 
hereafter prove the means of securing a privilege which respec- 
ting the present editors, may be litigated. Steevensf 

8 That death^s unatural, that kills for loving, ] This thought 
is likewise found in The Legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, a 
poem, by H, L. 16mo 1597 : 

XT^natural, which kill where you should kisse.’’ 
Again,^in owr poet^s King Richard III : 

^ “ It is a quarrel most unnatural, 

To bo revengM on him that loveth thee. ’’ Malone. 
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That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

Des. Then, Lord lia^^e mere}' on mo ' 

Ofii. I sa}', amen. 

Des. And lia.ve yon merej' too ! — 1 never did 
Offend you in ray life ; never lov’d Cassio, 

But with such general warranty of hea\cn 
As I njight iovc ; !• never gave him token. 

0th. By heaven, I saw my handkercinof in hi- . 
hand. 

0 perjur’d woman ! thou dost stone my heart, 

And raak’st me call, what I intend lo do, — - 
A murder, which I thoughi a sacrifice'!' 

1 saw the handkerclncf. 

Des. ‘ flc found it then ; 

I never gave it him : — Send for him hither. 

And let him confess a truth. 

0th. He liath confess’d. 

De.'i. What, niy lord ? 

0th That he hath — us’d tliee^ 

Des. How ? Tinlan-full^t 

Oth. Ay. 

Des. He’ll not say so. 


9 A murder, which I thought a sacrifice ;] Thisline is difficult 
Thou hast hardened wy heart, avd oiakest me kill thee with tho 
rage of a iflvrderer, when 1 thought to have sacrificed tltee to jus ^ 
ticc with tho calmness of a priest striking a victim 

It must not be omitted, that one of tjic elder quartos roads, — ■ 
“ thou dost stono thy heart which I suspect to be genuine. 
The meaning then will be — thou forced me to dismiss thee from 
tho world in the state of the murdered without preparation for 
death when I intended that thy punishment should have been 
a saeriflee atoning for thy crime. 

Lam galdthat 1 have ended my revisal of this dreadful! sconce. 
It is not to be endured^ Johnson. 

Thy heaH, is the reading of the original quarto 1622. ■ 

Malone. 

1 That he hath— us’d thee ] The quarto 1622 exhibits this 
line thus: * • 

“ That he hath— Mcfo death. Malone. 

33 
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0th. No, hid mouth is stopp’d ; 

Honest logo hath ta’en order for’t^. 

Des. ‘My fear interprets then, — What, ip he 
dead ? 

Oih. Had all his hairs been lives^, my great 
revenge 

Had stomach for them all. 

Des. Alas / he is betray’d, and I undone. 

. OtA. Out, strumpet ! Weep’st thou for him to 
*my face f 

Des. 0, banish n^e, my lord, but kill me not. 
Oth^ Down, strumpet ! 

Des. Kill me to-morrow, let.me live to-night. 
Oih. Nay, if you strive,-^ — 

•Z>£8. But half an hour. 

0th. Being done. 

There is no pauses. 


1 hath ta’bn order for 3 i* e. has taJcen mmmtcs. So, 
in Holinshed’s Reign of King John : ** — he took such order for 
him, that he was despoiled of allhia goods and benefices. ” P. 174 

Stecvens. 

Again in Dido, Queen of Carthage, by Marlowe and Nashe 
1594: » 

“ I will <oifee order for presently” Malone. 

2 Had all his bans .been lives,] This thought appears to have 
, been veiy common, as it occurs frequently indramatick perform 

ances prior te Shakspeare’s Othello. So in The Devil’s Char- 
ter, by Bamaby Barnes, 1697; 

“ Enow, OsBsar, had I now as many lives 
” As there are stones, or hairs upon my head, 

‘ ‘ I would, “ &c. 

Again in Beaumont and Fletcher’s King and no King: 
but if all 

iMrj Turns were lives, I would not be enga,ged 
In such a cause.” 

Again, in Hieronymo. 

. “Had I as many lives as there be stars — 

Steevens. 

King gnd No King, as appears by Sir Henry Herbert’s papers, 
was^piMimed in 1611. See The Historical Acount of the Eing- 
lish Stage, vol. iii, Malone. 
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Des, But while I say one prayer 

0th. It is too late4. [ He smothers her. 

Emil. [ Within.'] My lord, my lord ! what ho ! 

* my lord ! my lord ! 

0th. What noise is this ? — Not dead ! not yet 
quite dead ? 

I that am crael am yet merciful^ 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain.— 

So so. 

Emil. [Within.] What ho! my lord, my lord ! • 
Ot/i W^ho’s there ? 

Emil. [Within] 0 good .my lord, I would speak 
a word with you. ' 

Oth. Yes; — ’tis- E,milia— by and by, — She’s 
dead. * 

’Tis like she comes to speak of Cossio’s death ; 
The noise was high. — Ha I no more moving ? 

Still as the grave. Shall she come in ? Were’t 
good t 

I think, she stirs again : — No. — What’s the best ? 


3 Being done, 

There is no PauseJ The first quarto omits this speech. 

• Steevens. 

4 It is too late,] After this speech of Othello, the elder 
quarto adds an invocation from Desdemqna, consisting only of 
the sacred name thrice repeated. As this must be supposed to 
have been uttered while she is yet struggling with death, I think 
an editor may be excused from inserting such a circumstance of 
supererogatory horror, especially as it is found in but one of 
the ancient copies, Steevens. * 

This alteration was probably made in consequence of the sta- 
tute of the 3d of James I, c. 21, which lays a penalty for the pro- 
fane use of the name of God&c. In stage-plays, mterluldes, May- 
games, <fec. Tollet, ^ , 

The sthute was necessary ; for not only the anciimt moralities 
but the plays (those of Chapman in particular) abound with the 
most wanton and shocking repetitions of a name which never 
ought to be mentioned in such an irreverend manner on the 
stage. Steevens. 

The alteration was undoubtedly made by the Master of idie 
Bevels. Malone. 
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Is she come in, sh&’ll sure speak to my wife : 

My wife ! my wife 1 what wife f — I have no wife^ ; 
O, insupportable ! O heavy houre ! 

Methinks* it should be now a huge eclipse 

Of sun and moon ; and that the afirighted globe 

Should yawn at alteration. 

Emil. \^Within.^ I do beseech you I may speak 
with you, 

• O, good, my lord ! 

• Otli. I had forgot thee ; O jome in, Emilia ; — 
Soft, — by and by : — Let me the curtains draw. — 
Where art thon ? What’s the matter with thee 
now ? • [Unlocks the Door. 

Enter Mmila. 

Emil. O, good my lord, yonder’s foul murder 
done. 

0th. What : now 

Emil. But now my lord i 

Oil). It is the eiTor of tho moon; 

She comes more near the earth then she was wont; 
And makes men mad?. 

Emil Cassio, my lord, has kill’d a young Ve- 
netian. 

Call’d— iloderigo. ^ 

•My wife ’ niy wife i wluit wife? — I have no wife. ] “ Filiimi 
niucuin a(h>lebcciitn1ui.‘» Iniheo: ah ! ((iiid dixi hahci'e me ? imo 
Itabui, Cln-enie.’’ Te)\ llcanfout^ Steevens 

(iiiLWt" hour!"] In Die 111 '.i scene of thiN Act we liave 
11 -- night " This epithet likewise oecnrs in a sense 
MHiK'whut uiiusjil Hi Lctteivslronj the Paston Family vol. ii, 
p. HKJ - it IS den, yd yt my Lady w old e heraftor be the rather 
juyn hunj Lady for yt delyng— ” Steevens 
" 7 It IS the vory oi u>r of the 

coins more near the oaith tlmn she was wont; 

And makes madj So in The Play of the Wether, by 
John Ibeywood, 4to bl.L: 

' “ On niy fayth I thynke tho moone be at the full, 
h\)r fraiDyko fansyos be then moste plentefulJ.’^ 

gtoevens^ 
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0th. ^ • Roderigo killd’d ! 

And Cassio kill’d ? 

JEmil. No Cassio is not kill’d. 

Olh. Not Cassio killd’d ? Then murder’s out of 
turle, 

And sweet revenge grows harsh. * 

Des O, falsely falsely murderd®! 

8 O, falsely murder’d It cannot bo supposed that a 
person who had been effectually strangled or smothered^ could 
speak again ; for if the power of bieathing returned after the in- 
strument of suffocation was removed, no act of violence had in- 
strument of suffocation was removed^no act of violence had in 
reality taken palce by which the conclusion of life could be 
brought on^ But such is the peculiar fate of Desdemona, that 
she is supposed to be sraothcreyl, revives to acquaint us that 
she smothered herself^ and then dies without the ostensible cayse 
of death. 1 am of opinion that some theatrical da*ection has 
been omitted ; and that when Othello says— 

**— — Not dead ? not yet quite dead ? 

I, that am cruel, am yet niorciful ; 

“ I would not have thee linger in thy pain : — 

“ So so,” 

He then stabs her, repeating the two last words, as he repeats 
the blo>> Thus, Virgil ; 

5ic, sic juvat ire sub umbras^ 

After the repetition of wound*, Desdemona might speak again, 
with propriety, and yet very soon expire^ as says Cassio of Ro- 
dorigo : 

^ ^ even but now he speak, 

‘‘ After long seeming dead^ 

The first losolntion of Othello was to poison her, bat from this 
measure he is dissuaded by thejiobcy of lago^ He is next deter- 
mined to use the poniard ; but his, tenderness awaking, he can- 
not. boar to deform those beauties which he had so often 
api>oronoljed with other sensations, and for different purposes 
Therefore, says he, 

“ I’ll not shed her blood, ^ , 

• “ N^r scar that whiter skin of hor’s than snow* 

“ And smooth as monumental alabaster : 

And this resolution we arc to imagine he would have kept, but, 
tlmt be was jiverse to employing those means again, which 'had 
alrci dy appeu-rGd to be uncertain in their effect. 

If this apparent want of play-house direction had octeasi^nod 
any absurdity in the original representation of the play, probably 
it is glanced at by Ben Jensoniu The Alchemist, Act V,: '‘Didst 
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Emil. Alas ! what cry is that ? 

0th. That ! what ? , 

Emil. Out, and alas! that was my lady’s voice : — 
Help ! help, ho ! help I — O lady, speak I again i 
Sweet Desdemona ! 0, sweet mistress, speak j 
Deb. A guiltless death I die. 

Emil . > 0, who hath done 

This deed ? 

. Des. ‘ Nobody ; I myself ; farewell : 
Commend me to my kind lord ; farewell. 

{Dies. 

0th. Why, how shojxld she bo murder’d f 
Emil. Alas, who knows ? 

Oik. You heard her say herself, it was not I. 
Emil. She said so ; I must needs report the 
truth, 

0th. She’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell9 ; 
’Twas I that kill’d her. 

Emil 0, the more angel she, 

And you the blacker devil ! 

Olh. She turn’d to folly, and she was a whorei. 


hear a cry, said’st thou? Yes, sii^like unto a man that had been 
strangled an hour, and could not epeak, Bteevens, 

If Mr Malone’s conjecture, as to the year in which Othello was 
written is correct, there cannot be the slightest ground for Mr. 

^ gteevons’s inrputation upon Jonson. The classical leader deed 
* not have his attention called the whimsical interpretation given 
in the preceding not of the words of Virgil, etc, sic juvat ire sub 
umbras Boswell. • 

9 She’s like a liar, gone to buenino hell;] Here is nothing 
faulty in this passage, but it may bo read — 

. “ She’s like a liar, gone to hum %n helV^ 

The vulgar denunciation of future vengeance is, — I think, 
hum in %eZT*for this. Whalwiy, 
go, in Ring Richard. II: 

** That hand shall hum in never-qnenching fire — 

. gteevens. 

1 She turn’d to folly, and she was a whore.] Folly, signfies 
here, as^in the sacred writings, wantoness or unchasUty. go, in 
our^authorRape of Lucrece: 

** Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture /o%.” Malone. 
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Emil. Thou dost belie her, and thou art a devil 
OA. She was false ^o water2, 

^mil Thou art rash as fiije, to say 

That she was false; 0, she was heavenly true ! 

0^. Cassio did tup her; ask they husband else 
O, I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell;* 

But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremitys; Thy husband knew it all. 
Emil. • My husband ? 

0th. Thy husband. 

Emil. That she was false to wedlock 
0th, ■ . Ay, with Cassio. 

Nay, had she been true. 

If heaven would niake me such another world 
Of one enter and perfect charysolite^, 

I’d not have sold her for it. 

Emil. My husband? 

0th. Ay, 'twas he that told me firsts: 

An honest man he is, and, hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds. 

Emil My husband ? 


So, in the Deteronomy, xxii. 21 : “ — she hath wrought feiUy 
in Israel, to play the whore &c. Steevens. 

2 — false as water J As water that will support no wegiht, 
nor keep my impression Johnson, 

In Gen€esiBchap49, old translation, y. 3. Jacb applies siihi 
lar term to Reuben : Thou wast light as water. ” 

3 — this bxtbbmity;] Perhaps pur auther wrote — to this eaj- 
treme. The measure demands as shorter word than the former^ 
Thus, in Romeo and Juliet: 

** ’Twixt my extremes and me this bloody, knife 
‘‘ Shall play the umpire * Steevens. 

,4 — chrysolite, J Pliny, in his Natural History^ bpok xxxvii. 
ch^ 8 infonuB ua, that Ptolemy Philadelphus had a statue of his 
wife Arsinoe, made of one tojpaz four cubits in length. He used 
topas and chrysolite (says Dr. Clarke, in his lectures on minera- 
logy) as synonymous terms, perhaps Shakspeare alluded to this • 
story. Plumptre. 

5 — that told me first j] The folio reads — that tola me on her 
first.* Steevens. 
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001, What needs this iterance® woman? I say 
thy husband. 

Emil.^ 0, mistress villainy hath made mocks 
with love'll — 

My husband sa}" that she was false ? 

0th. He, women; 

I say, thy husband; Dost understand the word ? 
My friend, thy husband, honest honest lago 
Eni'd. If ho say so may his pernicious soul 
Itot half a grain a day ! he lies to the heart, 

She was too fond of her most filthj”^ bargain. 

Oth- Ha ! • 

Emil Do thy worst : 

This de“d of thine is no more worthy heaven, 

Tlian thou wast woi'thy her. 

Oth. Peace, you were best. 

Eunl. Thou hast not half tlie power to do mo 
harm. 

As I have to be hurts. O gull ! 0 dolt ! 

As ignorant as dirt ! thou hast done a deed, — 

I care not for thy sword ; I’ll make thee known, 

5 — iterance ] Thus the folio. The quarto roads — iteration^ 

Steevens, 

0 Emiir\ The first quarto omits this and the following speech 
• • Steevens. 

7 — TiLLAiNY hath made mocks with love !] VillsLiny has 
iaken advantage to 'play itpon the weakness of a violent passion 

Johnson, 

8 Thou hast not half the power to do me harm, 

As I have to be hurt] She means to say, — * I have in this 
cause power to endure more than thou hast power to inflict. ^ 

Johnson. 

This sentiment is more expanded in King Henry VIII,; 

— I am able now me thinks, 

‘‘(Out of a fortitude of soul 1 feell, 

To endure more miseries and greater far, 

“Then my weak-hearted enemies dare ofler ” 

Again, iu King Henry VI Part II. : 

V More can I bear than you dare execute. 

Of this last line there is no trace in the old play on which Shak- 
speare formed The Second Part of Kin^ Henry VI. Malone. 
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Though I lost twenty lives: — Help ! help, ho ! help 
The moor has kill’d my mistress : Murder f mur- 
der ! ’ 

» 

Enter montano, Gratiano and lago. 

Mon. What is the matter? How now, general ? 
Emil. O, are you come; lago ? you have done 
' well. 

That man must lay their murders on your 'neck. 
Gra. What is the matter ? 

Emil. Disprove 1 his villain, if thou be’st a man 
He says thou told’st him tht^t'his wife was false: 

I know, thou didst not, thou’rt not such a villain , 
Speak, for my heart is full. 

lago. I told him what I thought ; and told no 
more 

Than what he found himself was apt and true. 
Emil. But did you ever tell him, she was false ! 
lago. I did. 

Emil. You told a lie ; an odious, damned lie-, 
Upon my soul, a lie ; a wicked lie : — 

She false with Cassio ! — Did you say with Cassio ? 
lago. With Cassio, mistress ; Go to, charm your 
tongucg. 


9 — chadn your tongue ] By this expression, " — charm your 
tongue, ’’the poet meant no more than to make lago say. ‘Apply 
some power, strong as a charm would be, to your tongno ; for 
nothing less can stop its voluhilityi So, in King Henry VI. 
Part III." 

“ Peace, wilful boy, or I will charm ijonr tongue ” 
Again, Bon Jonson, in Cynthia’s Hovels : • 

“ charm your skipping tongue ” 

A^ain, in Sponsor’s Fairy QueonJ b. v. c. ix. : _ * 

“ That well could charm his tongtie, and time his speech,” 
Again, in The Yorkshire Tragedy, 1608 : 

“ The surest way to charm a woman’s tongue, . 

“ Is — break her neck : — a politician did it." 

The same phrase is also employed by Chapman in hjs version 
of the fifth lli’ad : * 
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Emil. I will not charm my tongue •, I am bound 
to speak; ' , 

My mistess^ here lies murder’d in her bed, 

Ad. O heavens forefend ! 

Emil. And your reports have set the murder on. 
Otfi. Nay, stare not, masters ; it is true, indeed. 
Gra. Xis a strange truth. 

Mon. O monstrous act ! 

Emil. villainy, villainy villainy! — 

1 think upon’t, — I think — I smell’t ; O vilainy ! 

I thought so thens ; — I’ll kill myself for greif — 

O villainy, villainy i 

lago. What, are you mad ? I charge you, get 
you home. 

Good gentleman, let me have leave to 
speak; 

’Tis proper I obey him but not now. 

Perchance, lago, I will ne’er go home, 

Oth. 0 ! 0 ! 0 ! ^Hanging over his wifi'. 

Emil. Nay, lay thee down and roar; 

For thou hast kill’dthe sweetest innocent. 

That e'er did lift up eyes. 

Oth. O, ehe was foul I 

[Eising. 


, “ Downe from tLe chariot fell, his gay armrf shin’d and 

rung. 

The swift horse trembled, and his soule for ever charmed 
his tongue^'' 

Pliny informs us, that favete Unguis W 2 s the constant exclamation 
before any religious charm was applied. From thid^ circumstance 
the phrase, to charm a tongue, might have originated. Steevens. 

1 My mistress &c] This line, and the following six speeches, 
are wanting in the first quarto. Steevens 

2 1 thought BO THEK Q i. e. at the instant when she gave 
Desdemona’s handkerchief to lago: for even then Emilia appear 
to hiivo suspected it was sought after for no honest purpose, and 
therefore asks her husband — 

, ‘ What will you do with it 

gee p, 376. Steevens. 
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I scarce did kno.w you; uncte; There lies your 
niece, 

Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly 
' stopp’d : 

I know, this act shows horrible and grim. 

Gra. Poor Desdemona ! am glad thy father’s 
dead; 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain : did ho live .now. 
This siglit would make him do a desperate turn, * 
Yea, curse his bcttei* angel from his side, 

And fall to reprobation^ . • 

0th. ’Tis pitifull : but yet lago knows. 

That she Avith Cassio hath the act of shame 
A thousand times committed-^; Cassio confess’d it : 


3 Yea, curse nis better anuel from his side, 

And fall to reprobation ]So, in our authors,! 44th Sonnet: 

"<. ^my female evil 

*‘Tempteth my better angel from my side,^^ Malone. 

« — reprobation.’’ Both the first and second folio read — re- 
prohance^ Steevens. 

4 A thousand times committed ;] This is another passage 
whicli seems to supi)osc a longer space comprised in the action of 
this play than the scenes ini?ludc. Johnson. 

That she with Cassio hath the act of shame 
“ A thousand times committed—, — 

And again : 

“’Tis not a year or two shows us a man ” • 

I am not convinced from these passages only, that a longer space 
is comprised in the action of this j^lay than the scenes include^ 

What Othello mentions in the first instance, might have passed 
still more often, before they were married, when Cassio went be- 
tween thorn; for she, who could find moans to elude the vigilance 
of her father in respect of Othello, might have done so in respect 
of Cassio, when there was time enough f< ^ the oeciyrence sup- 
posed to have hai>pened. A jealous person will aggravate all he 
thinks, or speaks of ; and might use a thousand for a nincb less 
number, only t© give weight to his censure : nor would it have 
answ’erod any purpose to have made Othello a little nearer or mr- • 
ther off from truth in his calculation. Wc might apply the poet’s 
own words in Cymbcline ; • 
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And she did gratf/ his amorous • works 
With that recognizance and j^ledge of love 
Which I .first gave her; I saw it in his hand; 
It was a liandkerchif^ an antique token. 

My father gave my mother. 


“—spare your arithmetjek ; 

“ Once, and a million.*’ ' 

The latter is a proverbial expression, and might have been in- 
troduced with propriety, had they been married only a day or two^ 
Emilia’s reply perhaps was dictated by her own private expe- 
rience ; and seems to mean only, ‘that it is too soon to judge of 
a husband’s disposition ; o'r that Desdemona must not bo sur- 
prised at the discovery of Othello ’s jealousy, for it is not even 
a year or two that will display all the failings of a man^ 

Mr Toilet, however, on this occasion has produced several in- 
stances in support of Dr. Johnson^s opinion and as I am unable 
to explain them in favour of my own supposition, I shall lay 
them before the publick. 

Act III. Sc. III. Othello says : 

“ What sense had I of her stolen hours of lust ? 

I saw it notj thought it not, it harm’d not me : 

“ I 8le;pi the next night well^ was free and merry : 

“ I found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips.” 

“On Othello’s wedding night he and Cassio embarked from Ve 
nice, where Desdemona was left un^er the care of lago. They all 
meet at Cyprus; and since their arrival there, the scenes include 
only one night, the night of the celebration of thir nuptials, 
lago had not then infused any jealousy into Othello’s mind,nor 
did he suspect ’any former intimacy between Cassio and Desdo- 
cLmona,but only thnught it “apt and of credit tbatsheloved him." 
What night then was there to intei’vene between Cassio’s kisses 
and Othello’s sleeping the next night well? lago has said, “ I 
lay with Caesio lately/’whicb he could not have done, unless they 
had been longer at Cyprus than is represented in the play; nor 
could Cassio have kept away, for the space of a whole week, from 
Bianca.” gteevens. 

In coufirmktion of Johnson’s observation that this and several 
other passage tend to prove that a larger space of time is com- 
prized in the action of this play than the scenes include, we may 
cite that in which Emilia says, That her husband had a hundred 
times woo’d her to steal Desdemona’s handkerchief.” M Mason 
6 It wa? a handkerchief, &c.] Othello tells his wife. Act III, 
8c, TV. 
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Emil. 0 heaven ! 0 heavenly*powors ! 
la^o. , Come hold "your peace. 

Emil. 'Twill out, 'twill out ; — hold my peace, 

** sir ? no ; 

No, I will speak as liberal as the air6; 

— ■■that handkercliiof 

, “ Did an Egyptian to my mother give ” • 

And here he says: 

It was a handkerchief— — , 

“ My father gave my mother.’’ 

This last passage has bedn censured as an oversight in the poet; 
but perhaps it exhibits only a fersh psoof of his art. The first ac- 
count of the handkerchief, as giv 9 n by Othello, was purposely 
ostentatious, in order to alarm his wife the more. When he men- 
tions it a second time, the Jruth was suflicient for his purpose 
This circumstance of the handkerchief is perhaps ridiculed by 
Ben Jonson, in his Poetaster: “ — you shall see me do the Mto?*; 
master, lend me your scarf V Steevens. 

I question whether Othello was written early enough to be ri- 
diculed by The Poetaster. There were many other on the 

stage. 

It is certain, at least, that the passage: 

“ Our new heraldry is hands^” 
could not be inserted before the middle of the year ICll. 

Farmer. 

If the allusion in The Poetaster (which was printed in 1601 ^ 
were to Othello,it would fix its date much earlier than I conceive 
it to have been written^ — But the allusion in the passage 
quoted, is not to Othello, but to an old play called The Battle of 
Alcazar, 1594. — In The Poetaster, Pyrgus, who says, “you shall 
see me do the Moor^'^ proceeds in the same scene, and repeats an 
absurd speech of the Moor’s in The Battle of Alcazar, begining 
with this line: , 

Where art thou, boy ? where is Calipolis ?^’ 
which ascertains the allusion to be to that play. Malone, 

6 No, I will speak as liberal as the air ;] The folio reads: 

I’ll be in speaking liberal as the north ’’ 

Liberal is free^ under no control, .So, in Hamlet : » , 

‘‘ Which liberal shepherds give a grosser name,” 

This quality of the North wind is also mentioned in The White 
Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, 1612: 

“ And let th’ irregular North wind sweep her up.* 
Again, in Jeronimo, i. e. the first part of The Spanish Tragedy 
1605 : ' - 

** Now lot your bloods be liberal as the sea/’ Steevens. 
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Let heaven, and men and devils, -let them all, 

All cry shame against me 3’et I’ll speake. 

[aqo. Be wise, and get you home 

Emil I will not. ^ 

[lago offers to stab his Wife. 
Cm. ' Fye ! 

Your swpi-d upon a woman ? . 

Emil. O thou dull Moor ! that handkeEchi6f thou 
. speaKo of, 

I found by fortune, and did give my husband; 

For often, with a solemen earnestness, 

(More than, indeed, bglOng’d to such a trifle,) 

He begg’d of me to steal it. 

lago . . 'Villainous whore i 

ffhnil. She give it Cassio I no, alas; I found it. 
And I (lid give’t my husband. 

lago. Filth, thou lieat. 

Emil. By heaven, I do not ; I do not, gentle- 
men: 

O murd’rous coxcomb ! what should such a fool 
Do with so good a wife ? 

[Tagro staibs Emilia, then runs out. 
0th. Are there no stones in heaven. 

But what serve for the thunder^ ? — Precious vil- 
lain ! , 

“No, I will speak as liberal as the oiV.” The quarto 1622 

ril be in speaking liberal as the aiV." 

The text is formed out of the two copies. Malone. 

7 Are there no stones in heaven. 

Bat what servo for the thunder ?] Othello does not demand 
a thnnderbfjt for Tago. He (jnly asks, if there are no lesser de- 
grees of chastisement more proportioned to the gutf t of mortals, 
TCi^dy to drop down on such villains as lago, though Omnipotence 
withholds its thunder, as too noble an instrument for the punish- 
ment of crimes like his ? 1 rr j inoQ. 

The same thought occurs in The Revenger s Tragedy, IbOy. 

• Is there no thunder left ? or is’t kept up 
In stock, for heavier vengeance 
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Gra. The woman falls; sui'e, he has kill’d his 
wife. 

Emil. Ay, ay; 0,lay me by my mistress’ side ! 
(jAa. He’s gone, but his wifVs kill’d. 

Mon. ’Tis a ’ notorious villain. Take you this 
weapon. 

Which I have here Recover’d from the Moor ; 

Come, ’guard the door without; let him not pass, 
But kill him rather; I’ll after that same villain. 

For 'tis a damned slave. 

• \}ila;eunt Montano and Graiiano. 
0th. I* ath not valiant neither. 

But every puny whipster ge^s my sword : — 

But why should hohour putlive honesty ? 

Let it go all. 

Emil. What did thy song bode, lady f 

Hark, can’st thou hear me f I will play the swan. 


Sbakspeare might however, mean, does heaven reserve its thun 
der only to make a noiso ? has it no implements of mischief to pun 
ish as well as terrify? 

quum fulniina torques, 

Necquicquam horrcTi|us? cceciquo in niibibus ignes 
Terrificaut animos, et inania murmiira miscciit ? 

Steevens^ 

Steeveas-'s last explanation of this paijsage appears to bo just; 
his first wfls unnatural. We cannot supiiose that Otlicllo in the 
paroxysm of resentment, agitation, and despair, should think anj 
crimes more heinous than that of lago — It is diflScult indeed to 
concehe a crime that demanded a pa.iticular vengeance. 

M. Mason. 

The meaning, I think, is, — Has not heaven one snppornnmcrary 
bolt to hurl directly at the head of thi.s atrocious willain ? Must 
all the stores of its arsenal be reserved for common and ordinay 
thunder, whjch, though som times ^lestructive, is ih the usual 
course of nature not specifically pointed at a particular object ? 

Mfigne regnator deum, 

Ecqnando sa^vd fullmen emittes manu. 

Si nunc sereum est ?— 

Cur dextra, divum rector atque hominum, vagat 
Tua, nec trisulca mundus ardescit face ? 

In huno tones hmc figasl ^ Malone. 
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And die in musi6k8; — Willow^, willow j willow . — 
Moor, she was chaste ; she lov’d thee, cruel Moor; 
So comQ my soul to bliss, as I speak true; 

So speaking as I think, I die, — I die. [Dies. 

0th, I have another weapon in this chamber, 

It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s tempers; 


8 — I will play the swan. 

And 'die inmnsick- &c. This, abd the two former lines of the 
speech, are wanting in the first quarto. 

The same thought has already occiired in The Merchant of 
Venice: 

“ he makes asTvan-like end, 

‘‘ Fading in musicB— 

Again, in King John : 

this pale faint swan, 

Who chants a woful hymn to his own death.” 

Steevens. 

9 — the ice-brook’s temper ;] In the first edition it is — Ice- 
hroohe^B temper. Thence corrupted to Ice-hroohe'^B. Ebro^s tem^ 
per : the waters of that river of Spain are particularly famous 
for tempering of steel The finest amis in the world the 
Catalonian fusees. Pope. 

I believe the old reading changed to ice hrooh is right. Steel is 
hardened by being put red-hot into very cold water. Johnson. 

The particular name of the ice-brook may be determined by the 
following passages in Martial. It^was undoubtedly the brook or 
rivulet callod Salo (now Xalon), nviir BilhiliB in Celtiberia. In 
this the Spaniards plunged all their swords and other weapons 
while hot from the forge ; and to the icy quality of the waters, 
tthey were indebted for their stubborn temper: 

Sfievo Bilbilin optimam metallo 
Et ferrs Plateam suo sonantem, 

Quam fluctu tenui sed inquieto^ 

Armorum Salo temperator ambit. 

Again: 

Qliibus remissum corpus astringes brevi 
Salone qui ferrum gelat. 

Again: . w . ' 

Pugio, quern curvis signat brevis orbita venis, 
Btridentem gelidia hunc Salo tinxit aquis. 

Again, in Justin, 1 , 44 ; Prascipua his quidem ferri materia sed 
aqua ipsa ferro violentior ; qnippe temparamento ejus ferrum 
acrius redditur ; nec ullum apud eos telum probatur quod non aut 
in JbUbiU fluvio aut Ohalybe tingatur. Unde etim Chalybea 
fiuvii hujuB finitimi appellati,ferroquec«etorispr8S3tare dicuntur. 
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0, here it is : — Uncle, I must come forth. 

Ch-a. [ Within.] I| thou attempt it, it will cost 
thee dear; • 

Thou hast no weapon, and perforce must suffer- 
0th. Look in upon me then, and speak witli 
me, 

Or, naked as 1 am,. I will assault thee. 

Re-enter Gratiano. 

Gi'a. What is the matter? 

0th. , Behold ! I have a weapon: 

A better never did itself sus1ip,in 
Upon a soldier’s thiglii : I*have seen the day. 

That, with this little arm, and this good sword, 

I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop2; — But, 0 vain boast ’ 

These parts of Spam have been at all times famous for the* 
temper of their arms Steevens 
T incline to read . 

“ It is a sword of Spain, ’tis ohroes temper ” 

If we suppose that the words [Tis obroes] wore huddled togc 
thor cither in transcribing or composing thus,’ [ti.sobroes] th(‘ 
compositor in running it over with his eye, might (to make it scMise 
as he thought) add a couple^f letters and divide tlie words thus 
[^/t’lsebrokcs] which is ncany as it stands in the old quarto 
1 doubt whether ice-hrooks are usual in the climate of Spain. 

. • Blackstue^ 

— tho* ice hrooh^s temper.’* The ipiarto 1022 has — Is^- 
hr cokes is only the old spelling of Icc-hrooke^s^ihih reading 

of the folio. Sir William Blackstone doubts whether \ce-hrooks 
usual in the climate of Spain, llov^ that fact may be, I know 
not ; T am oonlidcnt ghakspearo did not iin]uire^ Malone. 

1 A better never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldiers thigb: ] go in The Two NobU 3 Kinsmen, by 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 1084: 

— On his thigh sword 

“ Hung by acurious baldricke when he frowns, 

To seal his will byj bettei’ on my consciencey 
Never was soldiev^s friend^ Malone 

2 I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times yonr stop.] go, in Coriolanus^gc I; 

35 
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Who can control his fate? ’tis not so now. — 

Be not i^raid, though you do ^e me weapon’d^; 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. *' 

Do you go back dismay’d? ’its a lost fear ; 

Man btit a rush a^inst Othello’s breast. 

And he retires ;--Where should Othello go? — 
.Now, how do.est thou look now? 0 ill-starr’d wench 4 ! 
Pale as thy smock I when we shall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven. 
And fiends will snatch at it. * Cold, cold, my 
girl ? / 

Even like thy chastity. — 

0 cursed, cursed slave ! — Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight ! 

Blow me about in winds ! roast me in sulphur ! 
'Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire ! 

0 Desdemoua I Desdemona [ dead ? 

Dead ? 0 ! 0 j 0 j 

“ — cracking ten thousand curbs 
“ Of more strong link asunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment.’^ Stcevens. 

3 — though you do see me wbap^Jn’d ;] This uncommon par- 
ticiple is used by Sidney in his Arcadia. Malone. 

4 — O ill-starr’d wench I j This, and the six preceding lines, 
arc omitted in the first quarto. Wench originally signified only a 
yhung woman. Cassandra, in Whetstone’s Promos and Cassan- 
dra, 1578, says of herself : 

0 wretched wench ^^whero may I first complayne ?” 

Again : 

Therefore^ sweet wencho^ helpe mo to rue my woo ” 
The word is usf d without any dishonourable meaning in the Bible; 
“ Now Jonathan and Ahimaaz stayed by En-rogel ; (for they 
might not be seen to come intOrthe city;) and a wench wont and 
told them; and they went and told king David.*’ 2 Sam. xvii. 17. 
And again, by Gawin Douglas, in his version of the ^neid: 

audetque viris concurrere virgo. 

This wensche stoutlye rencounter durst with men. 

gteevens. 
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Enter Lodovico, Montano, (fassio, carried in a 
Chair, and Officers, with laffo, prisoner. 

Lod. Where is 1%iis rash and most unfortunate 
* man f 

0th. That’s'hc, that was Othello ; here I am. 
Lod. Where is that viper ? bring the • villain 
forth. 

0th. I look down towards his fect^;!^ — but that’s, 
.a fablo : . 

If that thou be’st a devil, 1 cannot kill thee. 

* * * [Othello wounds I ago. 

Lod. Wrench his sword* from him. 
logo. I bleed, sir ; but not kill'd. 

0th. I am not sorry neither; I’d have thee live ; 
For, in my sense, ’its happiness to dies. » 
Lod. O thou Othello, that was once so good, 
Fall’n in the practice'^ of a cursed slave, 

What shall bo siad to thee ? 

0th. Why, any thing : 

An honourable murderer, if you will ; 

For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 

Lod. This wretch hath part confess’d his villainy : 
Did you and he consent Cassio’s death ? 

0th. Ay. 

Cos. Dear general, I never gave you causes. 


5 — towards his foet {] To see if,, according to tho common 
opinion, his feet be coloven. Johnson. 

6 For, in my sense, ^tis happiness to die.] The same thought 
has already occurred in Antony and Cleopatra : 

^ ’Tis well thou^rt gone, — 

“ If it be well to live-’ gteevens. 

*7— in th^ practice — ] In the mare, by the stratagem^ 

Johnson. 

^ Dear general, 1 never gave you cause,] Our poet, probably 
without knowing it, has used the words of The Spanish Tragedy, 
1605 : 


“|Hicronymo, I never gave thee cause ?” 
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0th. I do believe '’it, and I ask 'your pardon. 

Will you, I pray you, demand that demi-devil. 
Why he hath thus ensnar’d lAy soul and body? 
lago. Demand me nothing : What } on knot^, 
you know ; 

From this time forth I never will speak word. 

Lod. What 7 not to pray ? 

Gm. Troments will ope your lips, 

0th. Well, thou dost best. 

Tjod Sir, you shall understand what hath be- 
fall’n, 

Which, as I think, you .know not ; Here is a letter. 
Found in the pocket of the slain Jloderigo , 

And here, another: the one. of .them imports 
The death of Cassio to be undertook 
By Roderigo. 

• 0th. 0 villain ! 

Gas. Most heathenish, and most gross!) ! 
Lod. Now here’s another discontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too ; and this, it seems, 
Roderigo meant to have sent this damned villain ; 
But that, belike, lago in the interim) 

Came in and satisfied him. «• 

0th. 0 the pernicious caitiflF ! — 

How came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief 
Xliat was my wife’s? 

Oa«. _I fou nd it in my chamber : 

This phrase,, a very familiar one, is also cmjtloycd in p. 407, 
1 10 : 

Alas, the day, I neva* gave him cause.** Malone^ 

0 Oth. () villain ! 

Cas^ Most heathenish, and most gross 1] Road,foi the sake 
of hoU) Pcu.'O mid metre : 

Oth. O villain ! * 

Gas^ Most heathenish, and most gross.’* 

Ritson': 

• 1 — in\he interim — ]Thc first copy has — in the rdch was It 
was,l suppose, thought upon rovisal, that niolc was too familir. 

^ flohnsou 
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And he himself confess’d, but eten now^. 

That there he dropp’d it, for a special purpose, 
Which wrought to liil desire. 

(Mh. 0 fool I fool ! fool [ 

Cas, There is, besides, in Roderigo’s letter, — 
How he upbraids lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the^watch ; whereon it came 
That 1 was cast : And even but now he sp'akc, 
After long seeming dead, — lago hurt Mm, • 
lago set him on. 

Loci. You must forsake this room, and go with 
us ; • * 

Your power and your command is taken off, 

And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this slave, — 

If there be any cunning cruelty. 

That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
It shall be his ; You shall close prisoner rest, 

Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetain state ; — Come, bring him away. 

0th. Soft you ; a word or two, before you go. 

I have done the state some service, and they know 
it; 

No more of that : — I pray you, in. your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of me as I am^ ; nothing extenuate. 

Nor set down aught in malice ; then must you speak 
Of one, that lov’d not wisely, but too well : 

Of one, not easily jealous, but, being wrought. 
Perplex'd in the extreme ; of one, whose hand, 

Like the base Judean, threw a pearl away. 


2 — confessM, but even now,] The quarto 1(522 reads — con- 
fess^'d it ev^n now. The folio — confess’d it but even now. The 
word it was manifestly caught by the compositor’s eye glancing 
onjho subsequent line. Malone. 

3 Speak of me as I am The first quarto reads , — Speak of 
them as they are. The present reading, which is the reading of 
the folio, has more force. Johnson. • 
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Bicher than all his tribe^^ o(ne, whose subdu’d 
eyes, 

' ■ “ ■ » 

5 __ one, whope hand, 

Like the base Judean ^ threw a pearl a*Wfty, 

Richer than all hia tribe ;] I have restored Judimi^ from the 
elder q,;iiarto,as the genuine and more eligible reading. Mr. Pope 
thinks this was occasioned probably by the word /nfcejust after: 
1 have many reasons to oppose this opinion. In the fi^st place, 
the most igno^’ant Indian, I believe, is so far the reverse of the 
dunghill- cock in the fable, as to know the estimation of a pearl be- 
yond that of a barley-corn, go that, in that re6peet,the thought 
itself would not be just. Then, if our author had designed to re- 
flect on the ignorance of the Indian withuot any farther reproach, 
he Would ha^ e called him and not base. Again, I am per- 
suaded, as my friend Mr^ Warburton long ago observed, the 
phrase is not here literal^ but metaphoneal; and by his pearl, our 
author very properly means a'fine woman.'^wt Mr^ Pope objects 
fui'cher to the reading because, to make sense of this,we 

must pre-suppose some particular story of a Jew alluded to which 
is much less obvious: but has Shakspeare never done this, but in 
this single instance ? I am satisfied, in his JvMan^ he is allud- 
ing to Herod : who, in a fit of blind jealousy, threw away such a 
jewel of a wife as Mariamne was to him^ What can be more pa- 
rallel in circumstance, than the conduct of Herod and Othello ? 
Nor was the story so little obvious as Mr.Pope seems to imagine 
from in the year 1613, the Lady Elizabeth Carew published a 
tragedy called Mariam, the Fair Queen of Jewry. I shall only 
add, that our author might write Judian or Judean^ (in that 
should be allcdged as any objection,) instead of Judtmn^ with 
the same licence an(h change of accent, as, in his Antony and 
Cleopatra, he shortens the second syllable of Euphraea in pronun- 
ciation: which was a liberty likewise taken by Spenser, of whom 
our author was a studious imitator, Theobald, 

‘‘ Like the base Judeany Thus the folio. The first quarto. 
1622, reads — Indian, Mr^ Theobald therefore is not accurate in 
the preceding note, in his account of the old copies, Malone. 

The elder quarto reads Judhan^wad this is certainly right. And 
by the dudian is meant Herod, whose usage to Mariamne is so 
apposite to the speaker's case, that a more proper in^ance coold 
not be thougt of. Besides, he was the subject of m tragedy at 
that time, as appears from the words in Hamlet^ where an ill 
player is described — ^ 

‘'——to out-hcrod Herod/^ 

The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine %oomanyi% so common 
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Albeit oniued to the melting mdode. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arbian trees 

as scaice to need examples. In Troilus and Cressida,a*loYer says 
of his mistress^ 

“ There she lies a pearl — 

And again : • 

“ Why she is a pearly whoso piice,*^&c. Warburton, 

I cannot join with theleAriied criticks in conceiving this passage 
to refer ithertothe ignorance of the natives of In^ia,in respect 
of pearls j or- the well-known story of Herod and Mariamne, Tlyi 
poet might just as fairly be supposed to have alluded to that of 
Jephthah and his daughtei', 

Othello, in detestation of what he Imd done, seems to conyjare 
himselt to another person whohad thrown away a thing of vahiCj 
with some circumstances of the meanest i7^7Za?n?/, which the epithet 
hose seems to imply in its general sense, though it is someiimes 
used only for low or mean. The Indian could not properly be 
termed base in the former and most common sense, .whose fdflilt 
was ignorance^ which brings its own excuse with it , r.nd the crime 
of Herod surely deserves a more aggravated distinction. For 
though in every crime, great as well as small, there is a degree of 
baseness jet^e^furiisa^itatus amor, such as contributed to that 
of Herod, seems to ask a stronger word to characterize it; as there 
was spirit at least in whathedid, thought the spirit of a liend,aud 
the epithet 6a5e would better suit with petty larceny than royal 
guUt^ Besides, the simile appears to me too apposite almost to 
be used on the occasion, and it little more than bringing the fact 
into comparison with itself. Each through jealousy had destroyed 
an innocent wife.circumbtancos so parallel, as hardly to admit of 
that variety which wo generally find in -ow allusion, which it 
meant to illustrate another, and at the same time to appear as^ 
more than a superfluous oni ament. Of a like kind of imperfec- 
tion, there is an instance in Virgil, book xi, where, after Camilla 
and her attendants have been described as absolute Amazons,— 
At medias inter csedes exultat Amazon, 

Unum exerta latus pngnse pliaretata Camill, — 

Et circum lectse coniites, &c. • 

we find them, nine lines after, compared to the Amazons them- 
selves, to Hippolita or Penthiselda, surrounded b/ their com- 
panions ; 

Qudes ThreicisB, enm flumiaii Termodontis 
^ Piilsant, en pictis bellantur Amazones armis : , 
Penthesilea refert. 

What is this but bringing a fact into comparison wilji itself ? 
NeiAer do Ibelieve the poet intended to make the present ilimilo 
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Their medicinal ghm*?: Set yom down this ; 

And say , besides, — that in A leppo once^ 

• * First folio, mo^ioinable. , 

coincide with all the circumstances of Othello’s situation, but 
merely with the single act of having 605 %' (as he himself terms 
it) destroyed that on which he ought to have set a greater value. 
As the pearl may bear a literal as well as a metaphorical 
would rather choose to take it in the literal one, and repeivo Mr. 
Pope’s rejected explanation, some story of a ^ew al- 

luded to, which might be well understood at that time, though now 
perhaps forgotten, or at lost imperfectly remembered. 1 have 
read ia some book, as ancient as the *tiny3 of Shakspeare, the fol- 
lowing tale ; though, at present, I am unable either to recollect 
the iitle of the piece, or the^ author’s name : 

“ A Jew, who had been prisoner for many years in distant 
part Sjbrought with him at his return to •Venice a great number of 
pearls, which he offered on the cliange among the merchants, and 
alone excepted) disposed of them to his satisfaction. On 
this pearl, which was the largest ever shown at market, he had 
fixed an immoderate price, nor could be persuaded to make the 
least abatement. Many of the magnificoes, as well as traders, 
offered him considerable sums for it, but ho was resolute in his 
first demand. At last, after repeated and unsuccessful applica- 
tions to individuals, he assembled the merchants of the city, by 
proclamation, to meet him on the Bialto, where he once more 
exposed it to sale on the former terms, but to no purpose After 
having expatiated, from the last tigie,oii the singular beauty and 
value of it, he threw it suddenly into the ssa before them all/* 
Though this anecdote may appear inconsistent with the avarice 
of a Jew, yet is suffipiently agrees with the spirit so remarkable 
at all times in the scatttered remains of that vindictive nation. 

• Shakspearc’s seeming aversion to the Jews in general, and his 
constant desire to expose their avarice and baseness often as he 
had an opportunity, may ser^ e to strengthen my supposition; and 
as that nation, in his time, and since, has not been famous for 
crimes daring and conspicuous, but has rather contented itself to 
thrive by the meaner and more successful arts of baseness, there 
seems to be a particular propriety in the epithet^ When Falstaff 
is justifying Jiimself in King Henry Iv^ he add8,"if what I have 
said be no*t true, I am a Jew, an Ebrew Jew,”i. e. onJ of the most 
suspected characters of the time. The liver of a , Jew is an in- 
gredient iQ the cauldron of Macbeth ; and the vigilance for 
which is described in Shylock, may afford us reason to suppose 
the^poet was alluding to a story like that already quoted. 
lli^her^than all his tribe, seems to point out the Jew again Jn 
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Where a malignant and a turban’d Turks 

Beat a Venetain, and|tradnc*d the state, 

a mircantile light; and may mean, that *‘the pearl was richer 
than all the gems to he found among a set of men generally trad- 
ing in them.’^ Neither do I recollect that Othello mentions 
many things, but whathe might fairfy have been allowed to liavo 
had knowledge of in the course of his peregrinations. Of this 
kindare4ihe similes of the Euxine sea flowing into the propontick, 
and the Arabian trees dropping their gums, ffhe rest of his 
speeches are more free from mythological and historical allusions, 
than almost any to bo found in Shakspeare, for he is never quite 
clear from them ; thou gh in *the design of this cliarcater he seems 
to have meant it for one who had spcifb a greater part of hi^lifo 
ill the £eld, than in the cultivation of any other knowledge than 
what would be of use to him in his military capsicity. It should 
be observed, that most of the flouriBhes merely ornamental wore 
added after the first edition; and this is not the only proof to bo 
met with, that the poet in his alterations sometimes forgot uis 
original plan. 

2'he metaphorical term of a pearl f(yf a fine womafvjmiXY^iox 
aught I know, be veiy common ; but in the instances Dr. War- 
burton has brought to prove it so, there are found circumstances 
that immediately show a woman to have been meant. So, in 
Troilus and Oressida : 

Her hed is India^ there she lies a pearl. 

“ Why she is a pearl whose price hath launch’d,’^ i&c. 

In Othello’s speech we find fio such leading expression; and 
are therefore at liberty, I think, to take the passage in its literal 
meaning. 

Either wc are partial to discoveries which wo make for our- 
selves, or the spirit of controversy is contagious ; ’for it usually , 
happens that each possessor of an ancient copy of our author, is 
led to assert the superiority of all such readings as have not been 
exhibited in the notes, or received into.4)he text of tlie last edition. 
On this account, our present republication (and more especially 
in the celebrated plays) affords a gaeatftr number of these diver- 
sities than wore ever before obtruded on the publick. A time 
however may arrive, when a complete body of variations bqng 
printed, our readers may luxuriate in ample feast <tf tkats and 
whiohesi anc^ thenceforward it may bo prophesied, that all will 
unite in a wish that the selection had been made by an editor, 
than submitted to their own labour and sagacity^ 

To this note should be subjoined (as an apology for many others 
which may not be thought to bring a conviction with th^m) that 
the true sense of a passage has frequently remained undetermined, 
till repeated experimciitB have been tried on it; when one com- 

36 
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1 took by the throat the circumcised dog, 

And smote him — thus. ^ [Stabs himself . 

montator, making a proper use of the errors of another, ^as at 
last cMlained it to nniyersal satisfaction. When mistakes have 
sucheimets, who would regret having been mistaken, or bo sorry 
to pro\e the means of directing others, by that affinity which a 
wrong reading or interpretation sometimes has to the right, though 
he has not been so lucky as to produ^ at once authorities which 
could not he questioned, or decisions to which nothing could be 
added ? Steevena. 

1 abide by the old text, “the judian.** Shakspeare 
seems to allude to Herod in the play^of 'Mariamnc: 

^ I had but one kiestimablo jewel ■■ 

‘‘ Yet I in suddaine choler cast it downe, 

“ And dasht it all to pieces. ” Farmer. 

The words quoted by Dr. Warbilrton from Hamlet do not 
prove what they are adduced for. The Herod there alluded to, 
wSs a character in one of the ancient Mysteries. j^See Candle- 
masday, or the Killing of the Children of Israel, a Mystbry, in 
Hawkins’s Origin of the English Drama, vol. i. 

I once thought that the accent here given to Judean was a 
strong objection to this readihg ; and that the word must have 
been jucUan or judeean^ (as a derivative iromjndoe) which 
would not suit the metre. But the objection was founded on a 
mistake ; for derivative words of this kind were thus accented in 
Shctkspcare’s time. Thus, in The Merry Wives of Windsor, we 
have in the old copies, ^*an Epiourian rascal;” which ascertains 
the pronunciation of that word to have been different formerly 
from what it is now. The word is thus spelt by North also, in 
his translation of Plutarch, Again, in Antony and plcopatra: 

“ Keep his brains fuming; Epicurean cooks.” 

Those who would adopt the original reading, Indian, may urge 
in its support that the pearl naturally brings a people of the 
East to bhakspeaie’s mind/, the connexion in his time being con> 
sidored so strong, that a contemporary author has distinguished 
the inhabitants of India by an epithet found on the circumstance 
of their abounding in pearls: 

‘ ‘ where the bright sun with his neighbour beams 
Doth early light ihe^pearhd Indiana^ 

Ownelia, a tragedy, by T. Kyd, lb94. 

.On the other hand, the word is strongly in favour of the 
reading of the text, and lhave now no doubt that it is the tru^ ^ne. 

Webster, in his Appius and Virginia, appears to have had this 
passage in his thoughts : 

c Had your lordship yesterday 

<< Proceeded as twas fit, to a just sentence, 
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Lod. O bloody period ! 

Gra. All, that's spoke; is marr’d, 

0th. I kiss’d thee, ere I kill’d thee ; — ^No .way but 
* this, IFallmg upon Desdemona. 

Killing myself, to die upon a kisss, [Dies. 


. “—Had your lordship yesterday 
*>'Proceeded as^ tt^as fit, to a just sentence, 

The apparel and the jewels that she wore, , 

“ More worth than all her tribe^ had thenboeii’diic 
Unto our client Malone. 

I would read, with the qitarto, /ndian. The word tribe is not, as 
Mr.Malone seemed to suppose, pecpliarly applicable to the Jews. 
It meant in shakspeare’s time, as ^e learn from Cockeram^ A:m 
(Z}*ed,and it is constantly used at this day in speaking of the Indians, 
The Jews are not in gondrj^l de^scribed as willing to throw away 
what is valuable; and it is not- likely that Shakspeare would 
allud^ to an anecdote of a single individual, of which perhaps 
none of his auditors had ever heard; but in our author^s time 
when voyages of discovery to America were common, each putter • 
out of five for one was probably stimulated by a description of the 
riches he might find there, and of the facility with which the 
Inians hase^ on account of their ignorance, would part with them 
I will only add that two succeeding poets have given the Indians 
the same character: 

go the unskilfull Indian those bright gems 
** which might adde majostie tc diadems 
“ Mong the waves scatters — * 

Habington^s Castara — To Castara weeping. 

So also, in. The Woman’s Conquest, by gir Edward Howard. 

■ Behold my qneen - 

Who with no more concern Pie cast ai^ay 
“ Then Indians do a pearl that mWe did know 
“ Its value — Boswell, ^ 

6 — ■■■■■ — whose subdu’d eyes, 

Albeit UNUSED to the MSiiTiNO MOOD,] go, in our poet’s 


30th gonnet : 

“ Then can I drown an eye unused to fiow^ Malone. 

3 Their medicinal gum :] Thjis the quarto 16^. This word 
is also use^by our author in The Winter’s Tale ; an& occurs in 
the works of two of eur greatest poets — Milton and Dryden. 

^ * ' ^gteevens 

8 Where a malignant and a turban’d Turk—] I am toW that . 
it is immediate death for a Christian to strike a Turk in Aleppo 
Othello is boasting of his own audacity, gteevens. • 

0 Killing myself, to die upon a kiss.] go, in The gecona Pail 
of Marlowe’s Tamburlaihc, 1590: 

Yot let me kiss my lord before I dye, 
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Cas. This did f fear, but thought he had no 
wet^on ; 

For he VKas. great of heart. 

Lod. O Spartan dogif 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or Hihe sea I 
liook on the tragick loading of tHia bed ; [To lago. 
This is thy work : the <|bject poisons sight; — ■ 

Let it be' hid. — Gratiaho, keep the house; 

And seize iij(>on the fortunes of the Moor,. 

For they succeed to you. — To you, lord governor, 

Remains the censure of this hellfsh villain2 ; 

• , 

X 

T 

And let me dye with kissing. of my lord.’^ Stecvens. 

1 O Spartan dog,] The dogsY>f Spartan race were reckoned 
am^g those of the most fierce and savage kind. Ilanmer 

They are again mentioned in A Midsummer-Nigh t^s Dr^^am: 
When in a wood of Crete they bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta.^* . Henley. 

2 ' ' To you, lord governor, 

Remains the censure of this, hellish villain/] Rymor, who 
had neither vigour of iniagination to make a poet, nor strength 
of judgement to make a critick, as apears from his Edgar, and 
his Remarks on Shakspeare, had yet just enough to play the 
bufi’oon and caviller. Ass criticism on the poets of the last Age 
with only amixtue of trite remarkif, transcribed from the Ercnch 
commentators on Aristotle, are one continued heap of ignorance 
and insolence. Almost the only remark on Bhakspeare, which 
I think, deserves an answer, is upon lago’s character '^which ho 
Ithus censures: To entertain tfaeaudienoe ( says he )with some 
thing new and surprising, against common sense and nature, he 
would pass upon us a close, dissembling, false ungrateful 
rascal, instead of an opcn>h^rted, frank, plain>dealing soldier a 
chara^cr constantly worn by them for some thousand of year in 
the world, This hath the appearance of bciisc, being founded 
of that rule of Nainre and Aristotle, that each character should 
have manners convenient to the age, sex and condition, 

iEtatis^enjusq^ue notandr sunt tibi mores, &c, * 

says Horace, But how has our critick applied it ? According 
to tliisrule it is confessed, that a soldier should he brave, ge^ 
roused a ^an of honor. This is to be his dramatick dha 
ractcr. But either owe or more of any order may bo brought in. 
If only oni?, then the character of the order takes its denomina- 
tion ffom the manners of that one, had therefore the only sol- 
dier in this play been Tago, the nilo had been transgressed, and 
Bymers censure w'cll founded, for then this eternal villain 
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The time, the place, the torturl,— 0 enforce it ! 
Myself will straight aboard; and, to the state, 

This heavy act with Heavy heart relate, . \_Exeunt3. 

mast^ave given the char^ter of tho soldiery; which had been 
iinjuBt and nnnataral But if a number of the eame order bo re- 
prosonted then the cha|cter of the order is taken from tlyj man- 
ners of the majority; and this according to nature and common 
sense. IJow in this play ihorc arc Aany of tho order pf the sol- 
diory; and all excepting lago, represented as ^cn, generous 
and brav 0 _ From these tho soldier’s character !b to be taken, * 
and from lago, who is brought as an exception to it: unless 
it be unatural to sop pose there could bo an exception; or that a 
villain ever insinuated himself into tl^at corps. And thus Shak- 
Bpoare stands clear of this impertinent criticism. Warbutton 
‘‘ — the censure — ” i^ c. the sentence. See vol. iv. p. 16* 
n. 7. Steevens. * - 

See also vol. xiv p. 277,“ n 2f. Malone, 

3 The beauties of this play impress thomslvcs so strongly u|)on 
tho attention of tho reader, that they can draw no a^d from- cri- 
tical illnstration. The fiery openness of Othello, magnanimous, 
artless, and credulous, boundless in his confidence, ardent in his 
afifeotion, inflexible in his resolution, and obdurate in his revenge ; 
the cool malignity of lago, silent in his resentment, subtle in his 
designs, and studieus at once of his interest and vengeance; 
the soft simplicity of Desdemona, confident of merit, and con- 
scious of imiocence,her artless perseverance on her suit, and her 
slowness to suspect that she can bo suspected, are such proofs of 
Sliakspearo’s skill in human fixture, as, I suppose, it is vain to see 
in any modem writer. The gradual progress which lago makes 
in the Moor’s conviction, and the circumstances which ho'employ 
to enflame Jiirn, are so artfully natural,* thht though it will per- 
haps not be said of him as he says of himself that ho is a man 
not easily jealous^ yet we cannot but pity him, when at last wc 
find him perplexed in the extreme^ 

There is always danger, lost wicMydness, conjoined with abili- 
ties, should steal upon esteem, though it misses of approbation; 
but the character of lago is so conducted, that he is from the first 
scene to tho last hated and despised. I 

Even the inferior characters of this play would bg -mry conspi 
cudus in any other piece, not only for their justncsi^ but their 
strngth, Cassio is brave, benevolent, and honest, ruined only 
hg fiis want of^stiibbomness to resist an insidious inviation,’Ro' 
derigo’s suspicions credulity, and impatient submissmn t® the , 
cheats which ho sees practised upon him, and which by persua- 
sion he suffers to bo repeated ,e^ibit a strong pictiire«of a weak 
mind betrayed by unlawful desires to a false friend ; anft the 
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virtue of Emilia is such as we often find, worn loosely, but hot 
cast off, easy to commit small crimes, but quickened and alarmed 
at atrocious^ villanies. f 

The scenes from the beginning to the end are busy,yari^ by 
happy interchanges, and regularly promoting the progression of 
the story- and the narrative in the end, though it tells but what 
is knows! already, yet is necessary to ^^duce the death of 
Qthello- I 

Had the*sceno opened in Cyprus, and^ the preceding ipcidcnts 
< been occasionaldv related, there had been little wanting to a 
di^ama of the most exact and scrupulous regularity. . Johnson. 

To Dr. Johnson's admirable and nicely discriminative character 
of Othello, it may seem unnecessary to^malto any addition; yet I 
cannot forbear to conclude our commentaries on this^transceiident 
poet ^ith the fine eulogy whi^sh the judicious and learned Lowth 
has pronounced on him, with a particular reference to this tra- 
gedy, perhaps ilie most perfect of all his' works : 

his viris [tragedise Grcecse' scilicet scriptoribus] acccssio 
qnftdam Philosophise erat Poetica facultas : nequo sane j^^uis- 
qnam adhne Poeain ad fastigium snum ac culmen cvexit, nisi- 
* qui prius in intima Philosophia artls suss fundamenta jecerlt. 

Quod si qnis objiciat, nonnullos in hoc ipso poeseos genere 
cxcclliiisse,qui nunquamhabiti suntPhilosophi, ac ne literis qui- 
dem praeter cseteros imbuti; sciat is, me rem ipsam qiiaerere, non 
do vulgari opinione, aut de verbo laborare: qui autetntantum in- 
genio consecutus esty ut naturas hominumy vimque omnem humani- 
tatiSy cousasque eaSy quibus aut incitaiur mentis impetus autretunr 
dituVy pertitus parspectas haheaty ej{i3que omnes motus cr atione npn 
modo explicety ed effingaty planeque oculis suhjtciat ; sed excitety 
regaty commoveat, moderetur ; eww, etsi disciplinamm instru- 
mento minus adjutm\ eximie tamen esae Philosophum aid>itrart. 
Quo in genere affectum Zelotypiae, ejusque causaS, a(?juncta,pro- 
gressiones, effectns, in una ^iiiAKSPSARi nostri fabnla, copiosius, 
subtiliuB, accuratiuB otiam veriusque pertractari existimo, quam 
ab omnibus omnium Philos^mhorum scholis in simili argnmento 
cst unquam disputatum.” [Praslectio prima. edit. 1763, p. 8.3 

Malone. 

If by the most perfect*' is meant the most regular of the 
foregoing plays, I subscribe to Mr Maloneys opinion ; but if bis 
words wep designed to convoy a more exalted praise, without a 
moment’s hesitation I should transfer it to Macbeth. 

It is true, that the domestick tragedy of Othello affords |;poin 
for a various and forcible display of character. The less fauylkir 
grovfedwqrk of Macbeth (as Dr. Johnson has observed ) excludes 
the inflq^co of peculiar dispoitlons. That exclusion, however, 
is roiiom^ncod by a loftier strain of poetry, and by events of 
higher rank j^by supernatural agency, by the solemnities of in- 
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cantaiion, by Bhailes of guilt and horror deepening in their pro- 
gress, and by visions of futurity solicited in aid of hope, but 
even- tually the ministerslof despair. 

ere it necessary to weigh the pathetick effrfsions of these 
dramas against each other, it is generally allowed that t^ sor- 
rows of Desdemona w^uld be more than counterbalanced b^hose 
of Macduff. \ • 

Yet if OUT author’s Tival pieceAthe distinct property of their 
subjects considercd)aT(^ written w«h equal force, it must still be 
admitted that the latter has more of originajjjy, A novel of, 
considerable length (pcrliaps amplified and embellished by Uie 
English translator of it) supplied a regular and circumstantial 
outline for othello; w1iilo*a few slight hints collected from sepa- 
rate narratives of Ilolinshed, were expanded into the sublime 
and awful tragedy ef Macbeth. * • ^ ^ 

Should readers, who are alike conversant with the appropriate 
excellencies of poetry ahd paipting, pronounce on the reciprocal 
merits of these great productions, I must suppose they would 
describe them as of different pedigrees. They would add, •that 
oneVas of the school of Raphael, the other from that of Michael 
Angelo: and that if the steady Sophocles and Virgil should havo 
decided in favour of Othello, the remonstrances of the daring 
.^schylus and Homer would have claimed the laurel for Macbeth, 
To the sentiments of Dr Lowth respecting the tragedy of 
Othello, a general eulogium on the drain atick works of Sh&s- 
spearc, imputed by a judicious and amiable critick to Milton, 
may be not improperly subjoined : 

f ‘‘There is good reason to^upposc (says my late friend the 
Rev, Thomas Warton, in a note on L’ Allegro), that Milton 
threw many addition and correction into theTbeatrum Poetarum 
a book published by his nephew Edwprd Philips, in 1675, It 
contains critibisms far above the taste of that -period. Among 
these is the following judgment on Shakspeare, which was fiot 
then, I believe, the general opinion.” — “ In tragedy, never any 
expressed a more lofty and tragick height, never any represented 
nature more purely to the life; ana where the polishments of art 


are most wan ting, as probably his learning was not extraordinary 
he pleases with a certain wild and native elegance.'* p. 194. 

What greater praise can any poet have recoiv^L than that of 
t]}c author of Paradise Lost ? fteevens. 

Of the cannibals that each other eat, 

^ The Anthropophagi ^ and men whose heads 

• ^ Do* grow beneath flieir shoulders.’’— ^ ’ j 

l^ese lines have been considered by Pope, and others,^ as the 
interpolation pf the players, or at least vulgar trashy which 
Shakspeare admitted mercy to humour the lower of his 
audience. But the case was probably the very reverse, and the 
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poot raiJior ix)|paiit to reo^^ playUo tbo more ourious 

and rafin^ among his anditoiC^ by aUndidg here to some of the 
most extraordinary passages in Sir 'Vralter Haloigh^s celebrated 
more ouU vdrsal attention^ ihan the accounts which he br<)jpght 
from the new world of the cannibAs^ AmasonSi and especially 
of the" nation^ 

w hose heads 


* D 6 grow beneath tl^r shonlde 
Hear his 4 >wn solemn relatabn : Nent nhto the A»ri” [ a 
riverQ which ho says falls intoT the Orenoqne or Oronoko] “ are 
two nretBi Atoica and Oaora ; and on &at branch, which is 
cnfiod Gaora, are a nation of people, whose heads appeal not 
above their shoulders ; which though it miiy be thought a metre 
"^able, yet for mine oidn pard I ^am teoohed %t is true, because 
every ^faiide in the province qf Arromaia anc^^anuri adirmo 
the same t they are called Bwaipanoma ; they are reported to 
have their eyes in their shouldered and their mouthos in the 
xaiddle of their breasts, and that a long traino of haire groweth 
backward batweeuo their shoulders, dsc 
6 co Sir Walter Raleigh ^s Narrative of tho Discovorife of 
Onions printed in BacklSyts Yoyages vol iti Lond 1600 , folio, 
p^069.Q6i,m^677. &o* ▼ ^ ' 

As for the Anthropophagi, or oanishbolsit that each other eat 
the same oolebmted voyager tells us; At ^ne of the outlets of 
Orcnoque, we lelt on the right hand of us, a nation of inhumain 
eanibals, ” C P And in the second Voyago to GniaSa, in 

1994 ^ punished also by Su Walter, one of the nations, emtd 
Ipaious, ate thus desoribod : ** Ihep art but few, but YC 17 omel 
to their enemies; for they bind, and eat them alive poecemeale, 
-^These Indians, because they eate them whom they kill, use no 
P# 2 Son, ^ Cibid p, 68 /S. Ree also p. 607 , 516 , 632 , &c, 

«^ese exmrdmavy reports were universally credited, and 
therefore Othello assumes hero no other character but vrhat was 
very common among the celebrated commanders of his time^ 
ihat of im adventurer and voj^ger into the East or West^indies* 
As for Bir jWalter^Baleigh’s strange disooveriee, a shotft entraot 
of the more wonderful passages was published in several lane, 
guages, accompanied with map of Guiana^ by lodocus Hondins- 
a Butch geogri(pfaer,and adorned with copper-^plates, representing 
thhso Amaa 9 b^^£canibal 8 , aud headless people, &c in diffemat 
points of view The drawing bdow is copied Ifom the firontispieee 
^to one of those pamphlets intitled, ** Brevispt adniifluida 

\a^riptib Begui Quionm, 4 o Quod nupov adfoodom anqfo< 

1995 , et 1696 , per., . Dm Ousltheram raldgh 

oirndetecinme^ .Ex qaibos.Iododuo Hondins 

Lgedihap^ vit|, Mdim dblieatione Balgieo 

Imom SeiEionem trOnslata^** 
1699, 4to. P. ” 








